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THE 
Light Which Cannot Fail 


Bb DA IAI GEE 


By 
WINIFRED HOLT 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE BLIND 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 


REPRINTED FROM HER 
“THe Licht WHicH CANNOT FAIL” 


Chapters on Psychology, Personality and 
Treatmeni—Entertainmeni—Preparation and 
Occupation—Making the Best of Ii—Details 
for Perfection—Passing the Torch—Brief 
-Do’s and Doni’s—A Word to the Blind. 


The Appendix includes letters and apppecia- 
tions from The Queen of Italy; Helen Keller, | 
Presidents Cleveland, Tait, Wilson and 
Harding; The Marquis de Vogué; Ambas- 
sador Jusserand (enclosing Miss Holt’s 
citation for the Legion of Honor); M. 
| Briand, Prime Minister of France; Prince | 
| Liboumirski, Minister from Poland; Admiral 
| Sims; General Pershing, and Col. Walter W. 
McCaw, shortly before he became surgeon- 
| general of the A. E. F. 
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WINIFRED HOLT 
“The Keeper of the Light’’ 


rt 
Light Which Cannot Fail 


True Stories of Heroic Blind Men 
and Women 


Be 
WINIFRED HOLT 


AUTHOR OF “‘A BEACON FOR THE BLIND,”’ ETC. 


NEW EDITION 
Containing New Anecdotes of MarsHat Foca and 
GENERAL PERSHING. 
*‘A Handbook for the Blind and Their Friends”’ is not 
included, as it is now published separately. 


Whosoever of you will be the chiefest 
shall be the servant of all_—Mark x, 44. 


~NEW YORK 
E, Pp DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 FirrH AVENUE 


IN GRATITUDE 


The second appearance of “The Light Which Can 
Not Fail” and “A Handbook for the Blind,’ which 
have gained sympathetic readers in two hemispheres, 
emboldens the author now to record her profound 
gratitude to some friends of The Light Houses who 
have helped, by their moral support, their great 
names and positions, to bring about conditions which 
permitted these Beacons for the Blind to shine forth. 
Some of them here named have gone on into The 
Light Which Can Not Fail. 

The Honourable Woodrow Wilson and The Hon- 
ourable Warren Gamaliel Harding, late Presidents 
of The United States, who during their administra- 
tions were unfailing friends of The Light Houses. 

The Honourable Walter Hines Page, late Ameri- 
can Ambassador to England, who made the author's 
work there and elsewhere possible. 

The Honourable Thomas Nelson Page, late Am- 
bassador to Italy, who gave the first moral and ma- 
terial support to the Italian Light House, in behalf 
of which he appealed in public in Italian. 

The Honourable Wiliam G. Sharp, late Ambas- 
sador to France, who aided the French Light Houses 
in every way. 


* * * * * 


Their Majesties, The King and Queen of Italy, 
under whose high patronage the Light House of 
Italy exists and who have graciously contributed to 
its moral and material support. 
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The Honourable Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States of America, for his high Patronage 
and helpful interest in the Light Houses. 

The Honourable William Howard Taft, ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, who, while 
holding that great office, spoke and wrote in behalf 
of the Pioneer Light House, and has befriended the 
others. 

The ex-President of the French Republic and 
Madame Poincare for inaugurating the French Light 
House and being its potent friends. 

His Excellency, Jules Jusserand, ex-Ambassador 
of France to the United States, and Madame Jus- 
serand for their unfailing aid of the Light House 
of France. 

Marshal Foch, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies, for dedicating the French Light House and 
otherwise befriending it. 

The Honourable Charles Evans Hughes, ex-Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of America, 
Vice-President of the Light Houses and their staunch 
friend since their foundation. 

General Pershing, Commander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, Honorary President of the 
French Light House, for his help during, and after, 
the war. 

Major General Merritt W. Ireland, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of The United States Army and The Right 
Reverend Charles H. Brent for their inestimable aid. 

Miss Helen Keller and her teacher, Mrs. Macey 
for being among the first to plead the cause of the 
re as Light House and of the Light House of 

rance. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The demand for a cheap edition, so that all who 
seek it may have “The Light Which Cannot Fail,” 
has led me to the belief that it would be of even 
greater service if the book appeared in two com- 
pletely independent volumes; one of the stories of 
the American, French and Italian Light Houses 
and such documents and editorial notes as my pub- 
lishers have had printed with them. ‘The other book 
to consist principally of advice to the Blind and 
their Friends with short illustrative anecdotes and 
complementary data. Alas! for the sake of econ- 
omy, my publishers have ordered me to refrain 
from any alteration of the plates, I feel that in fair- 
ness to the Author it should be stated that there 
are many corrections which she would have made 
in the proof, if her own eyes had permitted her to 
read it, but she was forced to allow the publication of 
her book, which she never saw, and in which the 
verbal corrections which she made had not been all 
carried out. For the greatest good of the greatest 
number she is again forced to let these imperfec- 
tions remain. 

The stories ‘At General Head-Quarters’’ and 
“The Torch of Memory” appear for the first time, 
the former with the special permission of General 
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Pershing, the latter recording the last visit to the 
Phare by Marshal Foch. These two great Chiefs 
are now Honorary Presidents of Light House No. 3. 

Among the innumerable friends who helped to 
make the work of the Light Houses possible and 
whose service has been precious in aiding to make it 
permanent should be added the name of the present 
Acting President of the Italian Light House, the 
Marchesa Beatrice Theodoli, and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee whose faith and work have 
done great things for it. 

At the birth of the Light House in France, its 
first good fairies were Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tuck, 
without whom it could not have grown up. 

Its life would have been blighted but for the 
generous help of Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 

Through the War, the Duchesse de Talleyrand 
kindly paid the rent for the Phare and she has other- 
wise generously helped. 

The valiant sevice of Mrs. E. Berry Wall cannot 
be overestimated and has more than once saved the 
work, 

The Hon. J. Ridgely Carter has also protected 
The Torch in dark days when its light flickered 
ominously. : 

Mr. Samuel G. Archibald’s friendship and wis- 
dom, even before the forming of the Committees, 
and later, have been of inestimable value. 

In thanking Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Honorary 
President of the International Committee of the 
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Phare de France, I wish to thank all who have 
helped our Monument to International Brother- 
hood and Memorial Torch and Lamp to Light the 
Paths of the Blind of Many Nations. 

To the Chairman of the American Committee, 
Mr. Allen W. Evarts, and its other members the 
Phare de France is much indebted. 

Three great scientists by their sympathy, interest 
and faith have helped our Light House lamps to 
grow bright—M. de Lapersonne, Dr. Alexis Carrel 
and Dr. William H. Wilmer. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg, pioneer friend and 
oficer of Light House No. 1, The Pioneer Light 
House for the Blind, for his generosity and vision 
we owe a lasting debt of gratitude. 

To the Hon. Henry Warren Goddard, and his 
Committee, and all associated with it, of the First 
Light House, I wish to express my appreciation. 

To Miss Anna Fairchild, whose sympathy and 
help, in sickness or in health, never fails, I desire to 
record my profound thanks as well as, for their 
unfailing good work and generous faith for all our 
Beacons for the Blind, to Miss Genevieve Mott 
Tyler, Mr. C. Percival Dietsch and Mr. John 
Livingston Mott. 

THe AUTHOR. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The following sketches cover American episodes 
before the war and true tales from the second year 
of the war until four years after it. Until 1915 
they were written in America; the successive ones 
were sometimes recorded as best they could be from 
notes made in the war zone, midst the noise of the 
trafic of heavy artillery, the march of men, and the 
whir of ambulances. Some were scrawled in hos- 
pitals, under bombardment or dictated to the sound 
of cannon and the falling of shrapnel. ‘The Italian 
episodes, though some have the echo of war, were 
written after the Armistice under azure skies. 

The valiant combat against the dark has often 
turned the commonplace or even common soul into a 
brave and sensitive one. It is this constant play of 
light and shadow—the way that character opens the 
doors of black prisons and lets in on otherwise 
crabbed and disappointed souls the Light which can- 
not fail, which has driven me to record glimpses of 
these simple and heroic blind fighters or often pa- 
tient, uncrowned martyrs and grim folk who sit and 
endure their dire lot with stoicism or enforced gaiety. 
; These tales should make it clear that the blind are 
‘seeing people in the dark until their more fortunate 
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brothers lend them a hand to succor them or to tesa \ 
them to that path where they can find for themselves / 
Light through work. 

I believe that those who read and laugh and cry 
over these heroes and tragic comedians, poets, and 
seers whom | have sketched as truthfully as I could, 
will become interested in their struggle and enlist 
among their friends and helpers. If so I shall not 
have written in vain, even if they understand only 
that it is not charity, but justice which the blind need. 

Of these stories Christine, Clair, Cesare and Lucia 
and Leone have had the honor of being read in 
Italian and approved by her Majesty Queen Eleanor. 

In Francois and Angelo a veil of mysticism has 
been permitted, but the other stories are literal. 

Hundreds of men and women over the world have 
begged the author to aid them to help the blind. 
Hundreds of letters have been written to her asking 
how best to be of service to them. The tragic com- 
pany of men blinded in battle aroused public 
mterest in the problems of the sightless. A blind 
hero of the war said to the writer, “The war has \ 
done a great deal of good to the cause of the blind.” / 
That is true. Vigorous, active men, suddenly halted . 
before the wall of blindness, have brought home to 
the seeing a new realization of the needs of all who 
have lost their sight. 

Unfortunately the earnest desire to help the blind 
brings with it no knowledge of how to help them. 
While real technique can be acquired only by train- 
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ing and experience, there are, however, general rules 
which greatly aid in the difficult first stages of the 
process of leading a recently blinded man to take 
up his life again. Such general rules may be help- 
ful to new friends of the blind. 

Often the man who has lost his sight is embar- 
rassed upon meeting the seeing person. He cannot 
get the impression of the welcoming face or attitude. 
Frequently the would-be helper feels an awkward 
barrier between him and the blind man. He is afraid 
of hurting him by not doing the right thing, and of 
breaking crudely into the darkness and discourage- 
ment which envelop him. It is with the purpose of 
making somewhat clearer the task of those who 
would befriend the blind and in the hope of giving to 
the blind a few more understanding friends capable 
of aiding them to find light through work that this 
book is written. The writer has had the privilege of 
assisting, directly and indirectly, thousands of blind 
people and of bridging over that gap which so often 
keeps the sighted from complete harmony with those 
who have lost their eyes. The principal questions 
which are daily asked by volunteers are here an- 
swered, and suggestions are given as to what to do 
and what not to do to aid those who sit in darkness. 

It was a person of vision who said that you get 
from a journey exactly in proportion to what you 
bring with you. You will gain in your friendship 
with the blind in proportion to the qualities which 
you bring to win that friendship. 
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To reconstruct a miracle of architecture like the 
cathedral of Rheims, though a thing of stone and 
wood, is a task the very idea of which gives pause 
to the greatest experts, artists, architects and spe- 
cialists who have devoted their lives to building. 
To reconstruct the greatest miracle—the body, mind, 
and soul of a man—requires surely no less skill and 
knowledge than to repair a cathedral. Yet every 
day untrained, often rough and ignorant minds and 
hands are permitted to attempt the remaking of 
human beings who have been suddenly and griev- 
ously shattered, who have lost the means to guide 
themselves out of the abyss into which they have been 
thrust. This is worse than foolish and wasteful; 
it is often cruel. 

The author has investigated many institutions and 
activities for the blind. At one of the largest of 
these, she asked what constituted the qualifications 
of its Director, and the Honorary Chief of the or- 
ganization answered her — ‘He is preeminently 
suited to look after our newly blinded soldiers. For 
fifteen years, I believe, he has kept the Govern- 
ment archives.” ‘That Director. took under his 
entire control men who passed to him straight from 
the trenches, the battlefields and the hospitals. 
Often they were not only blind but otherwise mu- 
tilated. Many were desperate. And yet the fact 
that some killed themselves was not associated in 
the minds of the management with the coincidence 
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that until recently the Director’s attention had been 
given principally to records of the dead. 

Two ladies who desired to help immediately in 
the re-education of blinded soldiers called at Light- 
house No. 3, in Paris. During their visit they 
paused by a blind man who had just emerged from 
the Valley of Despair. He was still officially dead. 
Both of his eyes had been shot out and for many 
months he had been held a prisoner by the enemy. 
He was using a typewriter. One of the visitors bent 
forward and leaned over him and said in a loud 
voice, ‘How ever does he manage to see to write so 
well?” ‘The other said, “It is really amusing!’ ‘The 
sensitive ear and the bruised soul of the blind man 
heard and felt! 

An orderly in charge of four blinded American 
soldiers in the hospital where this book was being 
finished, said in their presence, “If I were blind, I 
would shoot my brains out.”’ 

‘These incidents show no malevolence. They are 
merely examples of thoughtlessness and of the fal- 
lacy that a person who has never thought of blind- 
ness is prepared to cope with it, and has a right to 
assume the responsibility of looking after the blind. 
No one is entitled to reap the high reward of such 
service who has not sufficient humility of spirit to 
prepare. To ensure the best results, this task more 
than almost any other requires study, technical 
knowledge, experience, extreme sensitiveness, and 
humor. 
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The war, suddenly adding to the numbers of the 
blind, created a need for more aids for them. ‘These 
helpers could not always wait for that education 
which alone could make them most fit for their deli- 
cate task. In spite of our wish to be of service, we 
all sometimes feel intimidated by our ignorance as _ 
well as by the problem of our undertaking. ‘The 
intention of the writer is to give to such new work- 
ers and to all new friends of the blind advice so 
simple and indications so clear that these can be 
acted upon by all. 

The reader may feel that some of the suggestions 
are too obvious, warning him from mistakes and 
deficiencies in tact of which no person of ordinary 
good sense would be guilty. The author assures 
him that, alas, she has seen these mistakes repeated 
over and over, and that a warning against them is 
really needed. A few anecdotes are given to illus- 
trate the point of view of the blind or to cheer the 
reader on his way. 

Let those who doubt their own ability remember 
that in helping the blind, as in every other ‘human 
undertaking, a sincere desire to be of service, a will- 
ingness to work unselfishly and as the occasion re- 
quires, a warm-hearted comradeship and a profound 
sympathy which creates insight and understanding 
of each individual, are the best of all preparations. 
Let whatever technique may be added rest on a gen- 
erous, sane foundation of these qualities. 

Blindness is always the result of abnormal or un- 
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just conditions—disease, illness, dirt, accident, shock, 
crime, or that supreme malady of disordered bodies 
and souls, war. Therefore, blindness is in the main 
preventable, as were the plagues of ancient times or 
as are the yellow fevers, malarias and typhoids of 
our own time. BLINDNESS SHOULD BE AND 
CAN BE PREVENTED. This is a necessary eco- 
nomic as well as humanitarian fact. It should be 
cried from the housetops as well as preached in 
popular papers and scientific journals. It should be 
taught in schools, theatres, clinics and churches, 
where, alas, there are far too many ears that hear 
not and eyes that see not. 

As it is not possible for the author to thank in- 
dividually all who have helped her, she wishes to 
thank all such collectively for their generous aid 
and sympathy and for the faithful cooperation given 
by the blind and the seeing which has made this book. 
She wishes, however, to thank especially: 

In Italy, the Princess Aldobrandini, who gave the 
first office in her palace for the preliminary work 
of the Italian Lighthouse, Prince Lanzio di Scalea, 
who helped to obtain the necessary diplomatic col- 
laboration which made the establishment of the 
Lighthouse possible; Mr. Rufus Greaves Mather, 
the tireless Honorary Secretary of the Association, 
whose generosity and vigilance maintained the work; 
and Mr. Alfred Moriconi, the blind director of the 
workshop, whose vision and bravery, as well as in- 
dustry, are recorded in these stories. 
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In France, the Countess de Durfort and the 
Countess de la Redorte for their faithful work and 
cooperation since the foundation of the Phare de 
France, Mlle. de Villedon de Courcon for her in- 
domitable energy, bravery and intelligence which 
carried on the work; the Present Marquis de Vogiie, 
who, with his late father, were the first Frenchmen 
who aided the work, and M. Louis Chevrillon for 
his great helpfulness. 

In Poland it is only proper to record that without 
the interest of the Princess Sapieha and the Count- 
ess Tyskiewicz in the prevention of blindness and in 
the Lighthouse itself the work could not have been 
attempted, and that but for the sympathy of the 
American Minister, Mr. Gibson, and the Charge 
d’ Affaires, Mr. Benjamin Thaw, nothing could have 
been done toward starting the pioneer Lighthouse 
on Polish soil. 

The foreign work would not have been possible 
if it had not been for its active American committee, 
especially Mrs. Hewitt and Mrs. D. D. Forbes, who 
between them did the impossible, the late Joseph H. 
Choate, the Hon. John H. Finley, the Hon. Herbert 
L. Satterlee, and especially that captain of the Light- 
house, Miss D. Fiske Rogers, whose vision, idealism 
and pluck not only maintained the work under her 
direction but fostered it so that it grew and pros- 
pered. 

The author will be grateful for criticism as well 
~ as for indulgence for any shortcomings or errors. 
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I wish also to record the goodwill of Mr. Olin 
Wanamaker and his kindness in the very first stages 
of the book, and to express my appreciation of the 
splendid cooperation of Mr. F. Gregory Hartswick 
for his enthusiastic and fine work in editing the 
entire volume. “To my father, my sister Mrs. 
Bloodgood and my brother Roland Holt I am in a 
chronic state of gratitude for help without which I 
could not work. The courtesy and interest of my 
publishers, especially of Mr. Macrae and his assist- 
ant Mr. Acklom, has added greatly to the pleasure 
and despatch in bringing out the manuscript. 


May all help, human and Divine, be given to put 
an end to blindness and to help the blind to over- 
come their tragedy and to find that light which no 
calamity can darken. It is with this prayer that the 
author sends out this little book. 


New York, 
October, 1922. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE VISCOUNT BRYCE 


Dear Miss Hott: 

The admirable work you have been doing for the Blind 
has been so long known to and warmly appreciated by those 
who have a knowledge of the subject that it needs no com- 
mendation, but if any testimony to its value from an ob- 
server outside can be of any service I gladly send that testi- 
mony, and bear record to the impression which the accounts 
given in your new book produce. ‘There is no class of 
persons who deserve more compassionate regard than the 
blind, and no philanthropic efforts can claim a warmer sup- 
port than those that are made to rescue men and women 
from dreary isolation which the loss of sight means. Science 
has done and is doing much both for prevention and for 
cure, but human sympathy and daily personal help can do 
even more, alleviating sorrow, which science cannot reach. 
You and your fellow workers have rendered inestimable 
services by opening to the blind not only many avenues to 
pleasure but that best kind of enjoyment which comes from 
enabling them to feel that they are useful members of society, 
able to work for others as ‘well as for themselves. 

The instances your book contains, and among them those 
in particular which relate to war sufferers, will be read with 
the liveliest interest. 

_ Believe me to be, with renewed good wishes for the further 
development of your beneficent labours. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) James Bryce. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


Translated from the French of Joseph Reinach 
(‘‘Polybe’’) 


From an article in “Figaro” written by him after his inspection 
of the Phare de France, which was the first foreign Lighthouse. 


Taine, in his book on Intelligence, says regarding 
the sense of touch: ‘The four special senses are four 
special languages, each one adapted toa different 
subject; each one admirable for expressing an order 
of facts and only one order of facts. On the other 
hand, touch is a general language adapted to all 
subjects, but only indifferently well adapted to ex- 
press the various shades of each subject.’ This 
mediocrity of one sense adapted to all subjects as 
opposed to the four other senses is true only of those . 
who have their sight; it is not true of the blind, even 
when their sense of touch has not been the object of 
special education. The main point, then, is to decide 
on the education which will develop this complemen- 
tary sense, which has become for the blind the most 
important. But just how far shall we pursue this edu- 
cation of the man born blind or this re-education 
of the man struck by blindness? Miss Holt refuses 
to believe that it is enough to expect from the blind 
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work inferior to that of normal man, relying upon 
the indulgence of the public to fill out their insuf- 
ficiency. She says: ‘The work which they produce 
must be equal to that of the normal man, and, if 
possible, superior.”” And why must this be so? Be- 
cause the blind man will not have the consoling feel- 
ing of having regained his place among men until 
he acquires the conviction that he is no longer de- 
pendent on the charity or the pity of his fellow men. 

This is Miss Holt’s fundamental idea, and it 
seems to me that there is derived from this the ex- 
cellence of the results which she has obtained and 
which I have been called upon to confirm. She has 
set her ambition very high. She has communicated 
her ambition to the pupils of the Lighthouse and to 
their teachers. This ambition has been the lever 
which has raised up even the most discouraged to 
the templa serena. | 

Miss Holt was the first to declare what other edu- 
cators of the blind have only repeated after her: 
“Speak simply and frankly to the blind man when 
you allude to his infirmity. Consider it as an un- 
dentable misfortune which by the force of his will 
can become simply an inconvenience, to use the fine 
word of a member of the English Parliament, Faw- 
cett, who was himself struck by blindness.” Yes, 
certainly the blind man must feel in the words of 
the one who, speaking to him courageously of his 
misfortune, proposes, not only to help him support 
it with courage, but also, always within the bounds 
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of possibility, to forget it in the course of his new 
existence, of his vita nuova, which a community of 
interest and science are endeavoring to create for 
him. 

Although I am simply an onlooker at the work 
of the Lighthouse, I do not know how I can recom- 
mend too strongly these “‘counsels’’ of Miss Holt 
to “those who wish to aid the blind.” If it is true, — 
according to the saying of a heroic soldier who lost 
his life in the course of the war, that this terrible 
tragedy has greatly contributed to improve the lot 
of the blind by the deep and enduring movement of 
sympathy which these unfortunate ones have pro- 
voked, Miss Holt has helped a great deal in this 
progress. Her name will remain inscribed on the 
long list of the benefactors of suffering humanity 
who came to us from America, and who drew closer 
the bonds of an eternal friendship between their 
country and ours, allied to-day in the noblest of 
causes. 
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BOOK ONE: THE PIONEER 
LIGHTHOUSE 


I 
VITTORIA 


An Italian Emigrant in the New World 


Vittoria’s parents were Italian. They brought 
their bright-eyed baby to New York, where they 
lived in a dark tenement. The child drooped in the 
bad air and lost her sight, and when still a tiny mite 
was sent to the Institution for the Blind. Shortly 
after her departure both her father and mother died 
and she was left alone. 

The Institution puzzled Vittoria. She wanted to 
snuggle up to someone as she had done with her 
father, and be kissed and petted; but the people 
around her were impatient and did not seem to under- 
stand. She was told that her father and mother had 
gone to a place called ‘‘Heaven,’’ where there were 
flowers and light and beautiful things. At the In- 
stitution there was only a dreary round of studies 
and devotions, broken for the fortunate children 
who had parents by vacations when they went home 
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for a short while. But Vittoria had no parents and 
no home, so that she spent the holidays roaming 
about the big empty building in company with an- 
other little girl who likewise was alone in the world. 

The two pitiful mites decided to run away and 
find Heaven. There were flowers in Heaven, and 
sometimes flowers were brought to the Institution, 
quite fresh and new; so Heaven couldn’t be very 
far away. They hoarded scraps of food for the 
journey, and one day stole away, with their bundle 
of food and forty cents between them, in search 
of the fields where they could pick flowers and hear 
the birds. 

But alas for their plans! At the gate they were 
stopped by one of the teachers. “Where are you 
going?” he asked. ‘To Heaven, to find our 
parents,’ they replied confidently. ‘Come with 
me,” replied the teacher. “I will show you the way 
to Heaven.” They went with him, but he led them 
back to the Institution, and they never again had 
a chance to escape. 

Their effort marked them for attention. The 
‘teacher told them of Heaven, and how the Heavenly 
Father had visited them with blindness according to 
His own mysterious purpose; but Vittoria rebelled 
at this; God wouldn’t want her to be blind, she said, 
and His Son loved little children and let them sit 
on His knee. To complete her grief, in a short 
time her little friend fell ill and was taken to a 
hospital from which she never returned. Perhaps, 
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thought Vittoria to console herself, she had at last 
run away to that beautiful Heaven and was with her 
parents again. 

The little rebel was now left alone indeed. The 
other children never rebelled. They seemed to her 
only half alive. They were contented; they obeyed 
automatically; their wills were the wills of their 
teachers. They got good marks for their lessons, 
while Vittoria was made to work in playtime because 
she abhorred lessons and the monotonous succession 
of study. 

Two years passed. Vittoria still set all her 
small will against the idea that the blind were blind 
to suit God’s awful purpose, that blindness was 
something for which they should be grateful. Once 
again she said that God couldn’t do such a thing. 
He could stop blindness! 

For this insubordination she was ordered to write 
the Lord’s prayer in Braille letters, while the other 
children amused themselves at play. 

The blind child’s pride was hurt. Her Italian 
spirit rebelled against the tyranny of it all. What 
right had they to imply that God had made her 
blind? Who could love such a God? Her God 
had loved little children. Tears sprang, but her 
pride made her stifle her sobs, and taking her stylus * 
in her small hand she began with determination to 
write the Braille letters backward on her writing- 


*The writing instrument of the blind. 
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frame. (Seeing people, she knew, wrote in the 
other direction, but she had to turn the paper over 
to read the raised dots made by her instrument. ) 

‘Our Father,” she began. She couldn’t remember 
her father, but she remembered his loving embrace. 
Fathers were very nice. They gave children candy 
and took them for walks where they smelled nice 
things which did not greet the nose in the Institution. 
Some children had even drunk ice-cream soda with 
their fathers in their vacations, and had brought 
back to the Institution many desirable things like 
oranges and sticks of candy ... Vittoria forced 
herself to return to her task. 

“Which art in Heaven.” Heaven. What was it 
like? There were lots of nice things to eat, of 
course, and things to touch and smell and see. To 
see! What a wonderful thing! When she rubbed 
her eyes very hard she could see colors. There must 
be color in Heaven. 

Her conscience made her use her stylus again. 
“Hallowed be Thy Name,” she wrote; ‘“Thy King- 
dom come, Thy will be done.” Suppose God's 
Kingdom really were to come on earth! If His 
will were done, thought Vittoria, there would be no 
more blindness and loneliness. If only she could see 
the loving Christ, and tell Him that she would try 
to help to make His Kingdom come on earth! 

With the thought came inspiration. She knew 
that in the schoolroom there stood a great bronze 
statue of Christ, the Christ who loved little children 
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and said “Suffer them to come unto Me.” She was 
alone. No one would see her and chide her if she 
went to speak to Him. Silently she slipped into the 
deserted schoolroom and felt her way to the foot 
of the statue. For a moment she paused, half- 
afraid; then with the agility of a kitten she climbed 
over the pedestal and up to where she felt the calm, 
strong arm. It seemed to close upon her protect~ 
ingly. And then timidly, her sensitive fingers stole 
over the face. 

With a little sigh of content she settled back 
against the loving arm. ‘You are not angry that I 
came, dear Christ,” she said. “You are glad that 
I want to help the coming of Your Kingdom.” She 
kissed the Face as she had long ago kissed her own 
father, and slipped back to her desk. But in the 
wounded palm of the statue there remained a bit of 
green—a four-leaved clover, Vittoria’s most cher- 
ished possession. It was her offering to her Christ 
whom she had found. 

During the dreary years which followed Vittoria 
never forgot her friend. She had promised Him to 
help Him make His Kingdom come on earth, but 
there seemed little chance in the monotony of the 
school life. There had been a time when visitors 
had been attracted by her voice, for Vittoria sang 
like a blinded captive bird; people had spoken of a 
musical future for the girl. But somehow these 
plans always fell through. Her blindness and her 
‘poverty blocked the way. ‘There seemed no one 
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to stretch out the helping hand to the poor little 
caged spirit. 

When she was twenty she left the Institution. 
But she did not find the longed-for Heaven outside 
its gates. She went to live near New York with an 
aunt and a cousin, hard-working people who were 
already using nearly all their strength to keep the 
wolf from the door. The burden of feeding another 
mouth was a serious matter, but they made the blind 
girl welcome. 

From the first, however, she felt that she was a 
useless drag and an extra load on the shoulders of 
her kind hosts. She did what she could to earn her 
keep—making tidy the two tiny rooms which were 
their home and mending and cleaning the scant ward- 
robe to the best of her ability; but in that home there 
was little to mend and clean. She found herself, 
young, active, full of eagerness to explore the great 
world, condemned to a life of idleness and loneliness. 
Every morning her relatives would go to their work 
in a distant factory, and when they returned, late at 
night, they were exhausted. They cheered her as 
best they could; at least they did not say that she 
‘was useless because she was blind; but she recog- 
nized her own impotence and apparent uselessness. 
To her life became a bitter experience to be gotten 
through with as quickly and as cheerfully as possible. 

There was an iron balcony, part of a fire escape 
opening out of the front room on the first floor of 
the building, and there, when the few tasks of the 
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morning were done, Vittoria would often sit in 
spite of the fire laws. The shade and comparative 
coolness of this nook made it a grateful retreat on 
the hot days of summer. The street below was al- 
ways deserted, for the neighbors, like her relatives, 
worked in far-away factories; but the silence of the 
street and the occasional breeze that found its way 
thither seemed to soothe her spirit. 

One morning, when she had stretched out each 
task to its utmost length in a desperate effort to 
keep busy and, if possible, forget her misery, she 
sought her corner on the balcony. On her lap lay 
her treasured Braille book. So often had her eager 
fingers traversed its pages that the little dots were 
almost effaced. The unaccustomed sound of a foot- 
step in the street below caught her attention. The 
step paused beneath her balcony and a voice, which 
she recognized as Italian, inquired the way. With 
an instant appreciation of ‘her ability to give the 
unseen stranger a delightful surprise, she answered 
him in fluent Italian. Amazed and overjoyed at 
hearing his own tongue spoken in this foreign land 
the man poured out his story to his compatriot. 
He was a sculptor, he said, but recently landed 
from Naples. Naples! The city of her mother! 
LO oamusteybe.dtared, isix,'’\ she said. Atitjam,”” 
he replied. “Is there a drinking-fountain near?” 
Vittoria smiled. A drinking-fountain in her dusty 
suburb! Indeed, he was recently come from Italy! 
“IT will get you water,” she said. From the house 
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she brought a jug and a cup. The stranger drank 
gratefully, and eagerly resumed his conversation. 
He was selling reproductions of the great Italian 
masters—Della Robbia, Donatello. Would the 
signorina like to see them? Here, look! He 
handed through the railing a little statue of a fat 
Cupid playing a guitar. Vittoria took the image 
and as her quick fingers glimpsed over it she smiled. 
“How lovely!” she said. 

But the man looked at her with startled eyes. 
When he had spoken to her she had smiled at 
him, had brought him water, chatted with him in 
the most natural manner possible. But those swift, 
searching fingers! He had not realized what 
now he knew—that this fellow-countrywoman, this 
kind girl with the beautiful face and unfathomable 
brown eyes which hid their own blindness, was blind. 

Tears stood in his own eyes as he realized her 
deprivation of all the things which he, as an artist, 
loved and appreciated to the full. 

Quickly he placed something on the floor of the 
balcony, and then stepped back, “I must go now, 
signorina,” he said, “but I must thank you again for 
refreshment. It was hot, I was discouraged in a 
new country; but you have given me fresh energy. 
You are my compatriot, you understand. I may-not 
pass here again; but, signorina, I invite. you to my 
studio when [ shall be no longer a pedlar of casts, 
but a great artist.’’ Vittoria held out her hand over 
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the railing; a quick clasp, a ‘““Goodbye!”’ and he was 
gone and she was alone again. 

But not quite alone. As she turned away from 
the street her foot touched something. She knelt 
and picked up a small statue—one of the pedlar’s 
casts. She called after him to tell him that he had 
left one of his wares, but he did not answer; he was 
already out of hearing. The little cast was a gift. 
Gratefully she picked it up, and her hands explored 
its contours; and then suddenly she clasped it to her 
bosom, her whole soul filled with an overpowering 
joy. A miracle had happened! She held in her 
hand a tiny reproduction of her Friend, the under- 
standing Christ of the Institution. . 

Carefully, oh, so carefully, she carried the cast 
to her tiny room. ‘There, on the bare table, she 
stood it, and fell on her knees before it. From her 
bag she took a bit of shrivelled green—the four- 
leaved clover that she had, years ago, given as her 
offering, and had taken with her when she left the 
Institution. She placed the withered token in the 
outstretched hand. 

“Dear Christ, I bless you for coming again into 
my lonely heart. I have grown up now, but you 
have been my friend since the first. I still want to 
help you, but how can I do it? Dear Friend—you 
said that I might call you that—how can a poor 
blind girl help?” 

But as the years passed things seemed to grow 
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worse instead of better. The hope that had come 
to her when she received the little cast of her Friend 
sometimes flickered and sank low, and at times 
seemed to go out entirely. Her cousin grew ill; 
during the winters the cold was intense and fuel 
seemed beyond price; Vittoria felt that she was not 
only an extra burden to her already overworked 
aunt but an actual menace to the life of the invalid. 
The money that went to support her wretched exist- 
ence took just that much food and warmth away 
from the helpless sick woman. She saw no way out; 
it seemed to her that she could best help the people 
who had been so uncomplainingly kind to her by 
putting herself out of the way. She even prayed to 
her Friend for the boon of death. ‘Dear Christ, 
I don’t want to live. Please let me die!’’ she 
begged pitifully. 

On the few occasions that she went outdoors she 
prayed that carelessness on the part of her guide 
might let some lumbering truck or swift motor 
crush out ther life and end the problem. She begged 
for death so that her benefactor might live. 

The winter dragged itself out. Easter was com- 
ing—E aster, the anniversary of the day when her 
Friend had risen from the dead and set the seal 
of victory on the age-long battle with death and 
darkness. It was the season of hope—but to Vit- 
toria there seemed to be no hope. And then, at 
the darkest hour, came her chance. 

A ray from the first Lighthouse found the girl 
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sitting hopeless, useless, alone, listening to the hack- 
ing cough of the invalid in the next room. Help 
was at hand—help, swift, sure, well-directed. The 
cousin was moved to a. good hospital, where it was 
sure that she would soon recover. ‘Then the visitor 
from the Lighthouse, certain that all was well in the 
home, said to Vittoria: “You must come aboard and 
help us. We need all young, intelligent women 
like you!” | 

Need her! Had it come at last, the opportunity 
to carry out her promise to her Friend? Could she 
really help in the world? Wondering but rejoicing, 
she went to the Lighthouse. 

There the crew taught her many things. She 
learned that she had been right; that God did not 
wish people to be blind, that they usually became 
so through sin or ignorance of parents, doctors, or 
other people. She learned that the blind were the 
best teachers of the blind; that thousands of men, 
women and children sat helpless and impotent, as 
she herself had done, because no one had taught 
them to make the best of their handicaps and find 
light through work. With the zeal of discovery 
Vittoria set out to learn all that could be learned 
so that she might teach everything that could be 
taught. She mastered handicrafts; she worked in 
the hospitals with the seeing; she became such an 
expert masseuse that she was offered a position in 
the clinic where she had been taught. But she had 
taken unto herself another task—to carry the rays 
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of the Lighthouse to every blind person she could 
reach. 

So Vittoria buckled on the armor of light to keep 
her promise to her Friend. With a little guide, 
whom she called “Eyes,” each morning she would 
sally forth on her errands of mercy and cheer. She 
carried as ammunition for the conquest of darkness 
things like self-threading needles, alphabet cards 
with raised letters, Braille books, fruit, games and 
money. Not mighty weapons, but they performed 
valiant service when backed by her voice of encour- 
agement and hope. And often she knelt before 
the image of her Friend and prayed for strength 
to carry on the work of making His Kingdom of 
Light come on earth. 

A great oculist came to know her and took an 
interest in her case. “An operation might restore 
her sight,” ‘he: said.) There,/is\ a) chance.) ) But 
Vittoria replied, ‘It will not be chance.’’ She 
spoke quietly, but the great scientist knew that the 
blind girl had seen what was beyond his vision. “I 
believe in miracles. They are simply natural laws 
controlled and operated by a higher intelligence than 
ours; in our blindness we humans call them miracles. 
I shall see.” 

That Easter the sunlight found Vittoria lying 
in the white room of a great hospital. By her side 
stood a tall man, his arms filled with lilies, and 
near the bed knelt her fellow-worker. But Vittoria 
noticed neither. Her eyes—her seeing eyes—were 
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fixed on a little plaster cast which she held in her 
hands—a statue with bent head and outstretched 
wounded hands. 

‘The miracle has happened,”’ said Vittoria. “‘My 
Friend wanted it all. I can work for Him better 
now because I have suffered and understood.” 


II 


THE UPPERS AND LOWERS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


THE TALE OF A VIRGINIA DARKEY 


When he had served his term for having at- 
tempted to kill his mulatto wife he left ‘“The Island” 
and came to the Lighthouse. ‘He’s quite blind now, 
and I doubt if he'll ever earn a cent; but we can © 
make some work for him,” said the superintendent, 
pointing him out to me. 

Benjamin Franklin, blind ex-convict, very black, 
sat discouragedly in a corner of the shop, fumbling 
at the wisps of broom-corn. I approached him and 
questioned him. Slow, sullen answers were all I 
received, but I gathered that warm underclothing 
would not be amiss to ward off the winter air from 
the blind negro raised on a Virginia plantation. 

When his body had been protected by the com- 
forting woolens his spirit seemed to catch some of 
their warmth. Each visit I made to the workshop 
was rewarded by a more cordial greeting. I learned 
that he was living with the wife he had tried to kill; 
later, when she had to be removed to a hospital, 
Benjamin Franklin redoubled his efforts at the 
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brooms. They meant delicacies for his sick wife; 
in a way the hard work symbolized to him a penance 
for his assault on her. He took pride in the finish 
of his brooms, and with material success his spiritual 
life took a flight upward. For the first time in his 
life he amounted to something; he realized that he 
had found a place where ex-convicts were not out- 
casts, and where “‘the quality” took his black hand 
in friendship. 

One day he spoke to me eagerly. 

‘Missy, dem woolens sure done wom mah heart. 
I nevah called in vain on de Lighthouse, no, Missy.” 
He grinned, showing a set of very evidently false 
teeth. ‘‘Missy, dem teef—dey cost a sight o’ money, 
an’ yit dey don’ set easy, ‘cept de lowers. Is you 
happen to have a set of uppers?” 

The Lighthouse Keeper is never surprised at any 
request. Io Benjamin’s anxious inquiry I replied, 
“Why, certainly, we have a set of uppers for you. 
Are you sure the lowers fit?” 

meaimothe seraphie erin. )\):"Yas'm, “yas'm, de 
lowers sets fine. When I gits dem uppers I lay I 
be as happy as a mockin’ bird in de mont’ er June!” 

The uppers made their appearance, and great 
was the pride and delight of their owner. They 
fitted “jis’ elegant.” No one would have recognized 
in the gentle, kindly negro from the South the en- 
raged, jealous brute who had choked his wife nearly 
to death, or the sullen, suspicious ex-convict. It was, 
in fact, his wife herself, now much better, who came 
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to thank the Lighthouse for its efforts for her hus- 
band. 

But Benjamin Franklin’s happiness was_ short- 
lived. The wife whom he now loved and worked 
for died suddenly and left him alone and _ heart- 
broken. He now sat silent as he wound his brooms, 
except when he hummed to himself a strain from 
some hymn. He helped others all he could; the 
superintendent said that nothing more could be ex- 
pected from any worker than Benjamin gave. 

Consolation came to him from the spirit. He an- 
nounced one day that he thought he was “speriencin’ 
religion,” and that he would like to join the church. 
He confided this intention to me, and with it a dif- 
ficulty—-a material one—which intervened between 
himself and his desire. 

‘Dis nigger, ma’am,” he said, ‘“‘has sho’ ’speri- 
enced de grace er God, en he’s sot his mine fer ter 
jine de ch’ch. Is you mebbe got a pa’r o’ babtismal 
pants, Missy? I jis’ cain’ make up my mine fer 
ter jine in no broom pants!” MHe indicated his 
stained overalls. 

After a set of uppers, there did not seem to be 
particular difficulty about a pair of baptismal pants. 
A pair of trousers from a smart man about town 
was requisitioned and the following Sabbath Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in the glory of his glittering uppers 
and lowers and his new nether garments, became a 
member of the Church. To him the heavens opened, 
and peace took possession of his soul. 
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A year or so passed. One day I noticed that Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s place was empty. “What has 
happened? Where is he?” I inquired. 

‘Benjamin Franklin has joined his wife,” was the 
reply. It was a shock to lose him, for he had made 
for himself a large place in the hearts of those about 
him; there was in him, even in his passing, a mix- 
ture of tragedy and comedy which can only be under- 
stood by those who realized the mingling of scoun- 
drel, honest worker, nurse and saint in this simple 
maker of brooms. It is a comfort to those who 
loved him to know he has met his final judge and 
through Him found the Light that cannot fail. 


Ill 
THE OPPORTUNITY 


A NEW ENGLAND MAID 


At Lighthouse No. 1 the mercury had climbed 
well above the hundred mark, shaded though it was. 
The pitiless sun had felled its victims, old and young, 
on the burning streets. The smell of a dead horse 
was wafted through the open window by the scorch- 
ing breeze; a buzzing fly of ill omen swooped in a 
vicious circle around my head. 

Beside me, undaunted by this August day, worked 
my valiant blind stenographer. Her little machine 
ticked off the raised code that stood for words 
bringing deliverance to many blind. The ten eyes 
of this dedicated soul sent the message to her com- 
rades in blindness that they could go for new life 
and light to our river Lighthouse. 

For years this scribe had efficiently toiled at her 
Braille machine, making shorthand notes and swiftly 
transcribing them on her ordinary seeing typewriter; 
she had helped carry messages of liberation to thou- 
sands who sat in darkness. Now, her task done, she 
wound the serpentine ribbon of her Braille short- 
hand notes into a compact roll. The perspiration 
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stood in beads on her white forehead, but with a gay 
smile she picked up her machine and quietly left the 
room. ‘Though I had seen her do the same thing 
hundreds of times with the same grace and pluck, 
on this burning noon the smells of heat and the dead, 
exhausted air lent a new grace to her gentle heroism. 

This young woman had sat with idle hands, facing 
a long, monotonous life, when we found her and, 
as she phrased it, her new life began. Never had 
I, in our years of toil together, heard her complain 
of her blindness. She used it rather as a talent to 
enable her better to help the less fortunate blind. 

My reflections were interrupted by the sound of 
her quick returning step. She entered, leaned down 
and began to grope beside the table. Some papers 
had been blown by the ill-laden breeze to the floor. 
The old kitchen table, which was all that my office 
could boast of at that time, stood sentinel over the 
errant sheets. With some difficulty the blind woman 
found them; one truant eluded her search with a 
persistency that seemed human in its perverseness. 
I picked it up and handed it to her. 

Her exhausted face was still anxious from the 
hunt, and her damp brow was furrowed. When the 
sheet was placed in her hand her forehead cleared 
and her blind face lighted up as she said softly, 

“Oh, thank you. For a moment I really forgot 
the Opportunity.” 

That was what she called her blindness. An Op- 
portunity. 


IV 
A VETERAN 


PURITAN STOCK 


The aged man in his carefully-brushed G. A. R. 
uniform still held himself erect. His silver head 
was finely modelled; but beneath the tinted glasses 
that he wore there were no eyes. He came forward 
at a meeting of the Blind Men’s Club at the Light- 
house, tap-tapping with his silver-topped cane. With 
old-fashioned courtesy he said: 

“It is a great thing that these young fellows can 
make their way despite their blindness. I hope they 
realize their great opportunity. I had nothing of 
this sort to help me after I lost my eyes at Bull 
Run. I had to make the best of it through all these 
years without knowing how to read Braille or to do 
any of the wonderful things that these men in the 
- Lighthouse do.” 

The sympathetic Lighthouse folk drew him out. 
“Well,” he continued, “I served under Grant. I 
was a Colonel, and I had my pension, and well, 
I made the best of it. And then there is my wife. 
She is so good! If I had gone to Heaven to choose 
a wife I could never have found a finer woman than 
mine. And then, after all, the Lighthouse has found 
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me, though I am an old man. I simply cannot tell 
you what it means to me to come here to get the 
light and the interest all about me and to see what 
blind men are doing now. Thank you for it all!” 

He shook hands with his still firm grip; then he 
turned away and, following his cane, found his way 
alone to the door. 


fe4 Fel Tel feq 


‘Does Colonel live here?” inquired the visi- 
tor of a lisping, curly-headed boy standing at the 
door of a tenement house. 

“Yeth!” was the instant response. ‘“That’th 
Grandad. I'll show you the way.” 

With the determination of a regiment in full 
charge he made the assault on the steep stairs. He 
swung by the banisters to eke out the shortness of 
his legs, and alternately running and pulling he pre- 
ceded the visitor, who made the ascent at a more 
leisurely rate, to the fifth story. Before we arrived 
we were joined by a dark-eyed, bashful girl, a silent 
youth of eleven, and an active person of six. In 
their wake came a pale mother carrying a baby of 
less than a year. Silently she passed us, ascending 
the stairs with her burden, and as we reached the 
door of apartment No. 8 she opened it for us. 

‘““Won’t you come in?” she said. “I will call my 
father. He's in his own room. He's greatly 
changed since mother’s death; sometimes he is ir- 
ritable; but he will know you.” 
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The silent son of the house brought a chair. The 
baby was deposited on the floor and soon toddled 
over to complete the group around the visitor, while 
the mother went into the next room. 

‘Get my coat,” came the voice of the Colonel. 
“And my cap; and now my sword!” The children 
listened awe-struck. In a moment the Colonel 
entered. 

It was years since he had been at the Lighthouse; 
he had aged greatly. One felt the decay of the 
family fortunes that had brought him to this pass 
and made the sweet-eyed mother cook, nurse and 
drudge while acting as counsellor and companion for 
her five children. ‘The fine traditions she had in- 
herited had enabled her to conquer poverty and her 
problems; the tiny flat radiated happiness and joyous 
youth. Even the painful note of the blind veteran 
merely enhanced the vigorous life about him. 

“Ah,” he said, and in his words was a touching 
uncertainty, not at all like the firm voice in which 
he had spoken aforetime. ‘You have come, my 
friend. How kind of you! You have brought fruit! 
Oh, thank you, thank you!” 

He found a chair next to his guest. The children 
drew away as though a zone of fear surrounded 
Granddad. 

‘It was kind of you to send the flowers and the 
visitors,” he went on. “You know my wife has 
died. I have her bed and sheets and—I can’t think 
of the name—Oh, yes, my comfortable; and my 
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own room; and my daughter is very good.” The 
death of his wife though only a few days ago, 
seemed to be a remote experience. He seemed dead 
to suffering. The children had discovered the 
cherries, an offering to their grandfather, and the 
cheerful fruit helped them to overcome their awe in 
his presence. 

The curly-headed guide seemed to be the official 
spokesman. He announced that they had all been 
to the beach. “I’se got a new suit—see! Red 
round!”’ And he pointed with pride to the red 
border of his blue jersey. Then he announced “I 
love ice-cream! I eat heaps of ice-cream! Lots! 
Lots!” The visitor offered him a coin. ‘Here 
is something for an ice-cream fund,” she said. 
“Oh!” he gazed at it round-eyed. “Tl eat lots 
more now!’’ ‘The other children gazed at the gift 
that meant ice-cream in exchange, and each of 
the remaining three received his largess—the baby 
did not qualify. The girl and younger boy took 
their coins with bashful ‘Thank you's” but the heir 
of the establishment refused his. ‘I don’t need it,” 
he said. “I have plenty of money!’ There was 
something in the proud gesture with which he re- 
fused the gift that bespoke the race and pride of 
this young American. 

‘How did you get your name?” inquired the 
visitor. [he pale mother, who had been cooking 
the dinner, looked up and replied, ‘““He was named 
after my mother’s only brother, killed in action in 
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the Civil War.” The name was a great one; the 
visitor recalled the action in which its original 
bearer had lost his life as he pulled down the enemy’s 
flag and ran up the Stars and Stripes. There was 
the same blood, the same pride and valor in this 
little boy who renounced the chance of ice-cream in 
that stifling tenement when desserts must have been 
at a premium. He reminded the visitor of young 
Lincoln. . . . He seemed an incarnation of Young 
America. 

Old America created a sudden diversion. The 
Colonel rose to his feet and with a violent military 
gesture unsheathed his sword and plunged forward 
at an imaginary enemy. ‘The zone of terror in- 
stantly widened. But the eldest daughter calmed 
him with a ‘Yes, yes, father,’ and the visitor took 
the sword from his reluctant grip and resheathed ‘it. 
To quench the sudden flaring-up of martial ardor 
she asked for his photograph. It was brought; it 
showed the Colonel surrounded by other hoary vet- 
erans at a Gettysburg reunion. “I was there!’ he 
said solemnly. ‘Ah, those were great days!” He 
fumbled in his pocket and hauled forth a medal 
with a blue ribbon. ‘‘Abraham Lincoln gave me 
that,” he said. He held it in his gnarled hand as 
a priest might hold the chalice. 

Then historic papers were brought, brown with 
age and worn through at the folds. They spoke of 
the Colonel’s valor, and were signed with the names 
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of the heroic dead with whom he had been associ- 
ated. 

‘How I would love a copy of these!” said the 
visitor. “The words were hardly out before the ob- 
servant boy had taken the papers. “I will make 
you a copy,” he said, and disappeared into the next 
room. 

The baby was crawling under the bed in hot pur- 
suit of a spool, displaying the same energy which his 
grandfather might have done in pursuit of the enemy. 
The son of the house returned with the copies, writ- 
ten in an upstanding, boyish handwriting on lined 
paper torn from a school copybook. The Colonel 
arose. 

“It was most kind of you to come,” he said with 
Victorian courtesy. “I am very, very much obliged 
to you.” With a sudden flash of irritation he turned 
on one of the children who was playing soldier, and 
instant quiet was established in the awe-zone. With 
a military salute he bowed his visitor into the hall. 
The mother accompanied her to the door. 

‘TI wish your children were mine,” said the visitor, 
“and that I had your pluck and sweetness.” The 
mother brightened with pleasure at this recognition 
of the wisdom of her rule. 

“Ah,” she said, and her smile was gladdening 
to the heart, “I think it was intended. You were 
made to do your great work and to help unfortunate 
blind people like my father’’—she sighed, an almost 
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imperceptible sigh that showed the depths of her pa- 
tience—‘‘and—well, I suppose I was just made to 
be a mother. Granddad loves the baby,” she added. 
The visitor glanced back into the room. The baby 
had relinquished the spool and had rushed unsteadily 
squarely through the danger zone into the forbidden 
ground. Old Ironsides, at the touch of the little 
hands, smiled with the joy of the angels as he lifted 
the dirty, hot, sticky baby which rested blissfully in 
his arms. He bent his silver head and covered the 
chubby little hands with kisses, while the silent youth 
went about his household duties. 


BOOK TWO: THE LIGHTHOUSES 
IN FRANCE 
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INTRODUCTORY 


With the beginning of the war the problem of the 
blind increased a thousandfold in importance. No 
longer were the blind merely “unfortunate people,” 
sightless through accident or disease—a small class, 
to be pitied and helped but not thought of over- 
much—a segregated few, a helpless charge on the 
community; the front, that pitiless mill which en- 
gulfed by the tens of thousands the manhood of 
the nations and sent back such a pitiful few 
who escaped alive from its fearful trituration, de- 
stroyed the eyesight of many hundreds in the time 
which formerly would have added only a few to the 
list of the world’s blind. The cry for help for these 
sightless ones could not go unheeded. The crew 
of the New York Lighthouse threw itself into the 
fight against this new incursion of the powers of 
darkness. 

At the outbreak of the war the Lighthouse 
Keeper was in England on official business—England, 
caught in the greatest crisis of her career. There 
for the first time the Americans saw war at first 
hand: crowded troop-trains bearing their burdens to 
manceuvers—not the mimic manceuvers of Alder- 
shot, but the grim manceuvers in Flanders, with a 
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real enemy to fight and the rifles loaded with ball; 
the return of the wounded—armless, legless, eyeless, 
the bloodstained flotsam and jetsam of the tides of 
war; services in St. Paul’s, where certain passages 
in the litany took on added meaning; and, saddest 
of all, the streams of refugees from war-torn Bel- 
gium. Whole families, driven from their homes 
and their homes destroyed, sat dumbly despairing 
on dock and station platform; mothers and daugh- 
ters, now widows and orphans, mourned their men 
who had given up their lives in the attempt to stem 
the invader. Most pitiful of all were those who 
did not know—who had merely the comfortless 
“missing”’ for information; whose choice lay between 
killed, wounded and prisoner, and who did not know 
which to pray for. The Lighthouse Keeper created 
a small committee to handle the funds, given by 
generous friends, which sent perhaps the first field 
ambulance to the Front. Then, in the United 
States, she was instrumental in forming another 
committee, under the presidency of Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, for years president of the New York Light- 
house, and with their blessing sailed for France, 
where she had to find and teach the aids that enabled 
her to put through the task of reconstructing men 
which the Lighthouse accomplished then. 

France, in those days with her back against the 
wall. France, consecrated anew in the cause of 
Liberty. But it was not with the shouting armies 
that the work of the Lighthouse Keeper and her 
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aids lay. They had for battlefields the wards 
of hospitals, for weapons the message of hope and 
cheer for the hopeless and cheerless, and for an 
enemy the darkness—the darkness that saps courage 
and destroys the spirit—the darkness of men, sym- 
bolic of the darkness that seemed about to envelop 
the world. 

To this battle they brought their resources and 
their experience, and to the winning of the fight they 
gave themselves utterly. Let it be recorded that 
their part, however small, brought to many who 
walked in darkness the Light that cannot fail. 


FRANCOIS * 
A Soldier and the Enemy 
i 
The air was laden with the smell of fresh-cut 
grass. Bushes and shrubs stood clad in the clean 
green of their newly-opened leaves, while a tiny, 
golden butterfly sought in vain for flowers. A haze 


hung over the French landscape; little white clouds 
floated lazily in the sky, with here and there a dark 


puff, like a black sheep mingled with the celestial _ 


flock. An air combat was taking place; now and 
then a solitary plane appeared, like a stinging gnat 
high in air; then a swift swarm flew jn and out — 
among the sky-drifts. From the distance the report 
of cannon was borne on the fragrant breeze, the 
sharp barking of the seventy-fives punctuated now 
and then by the roar of heavy guns. In the midst 
of the serene budding and growing of spring men 
were using the genius God had given them to destroy 
one another. 

*[This story appears to give so vividly the atmosphere of the 


France that the author went to help, that it is placed here as a 
sort of prelude to the more practical papers that follow. Ed.] 
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At the side of the sluggish river a low black scow 
was moored. French officers in service uniform, 


_ wearing the brassard of the Red Cross, courteously 


helped us up the gangplank to the deck of the 
péniche. The sunlight sifted down the narrow 
hatchway, showing the boat’s heroic burden of 
wounded French soldiers, blessés from the Somme. 
They had been “cleaned up”’ at the Station Sanitaire, 
where operations which could not be delayed were 
performed, and were now on their way to the base 
hospital. : 

A few of the lighter cases, much bandaged, sat 
about in chairs. About forty others were on com- 
fortable mattress stretchers, suspended in three 
lines. Some still lay comatose as though not yet 
awake from the anesthetic; others stirred restlessly 
in their blankets. 

Near the hatch lay a mere boy, apparently asleep. 
The good old General who was our escort bent over 
him.) Uhat poor chap. there,” ‘he said softhy "1 
have never seen such a case. Both eyes shot out— 
both hands shot through!” I looked at the lad; he 
was so young! What a long road of blindness 
stretched before him! ‘The General went on. “I 
do not always remember names, but I cannot for- 
get his—Francois dei Francesci—Francis twice, once 


in French and once in Italian. It is curious, is it 


not?” I bent over the unconscious soldier. His 
forehead and eyes were bandaged; black hair fell 
over the white cheesecloth. ‘The lower part of his 
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face alone was visible—the long nose with thin, sen- 
sitive nostrils, the full fine lips such as Greek sculp- 
tors loved. On his wrist was the usual chain and 
metal tag with the number of his corps and regi- 
ment. His heavily bandaged hands clasped a small 
object attached to a leather thong around his neck. 

The great sorrow of such a sacrifice suddenly 
overwhelmed me. Hot tears arose—tears of revolt 
against the useless cruelty of war. ‘They brimmed 
over, and one fell on the bandaged hands. ‘The 
boy stirred; a slow smile curved his lips. “Ah!” 
he whispered. ‘‘Ah—dque c’est beau!’ The Gen- 
eral motioned me away. ‘Happily for him, he 
dreams,” he whispered. I stole away bearing in my 
heart the image of this young Francois, so strong 
and tall, as he lay on the mattress of the peniche, 
smiling, unconscious of his blindness, at the nds 
of his dreams. 

il 

One Sunday I stood in the great ophthalmological 
ward of the Hotel Dieu—the ‘‘House of God,” a 
beautiful name for a hospital, but so commonly used 
that we almost forgot its meaning at times—in 
Paris. I was welcomed by the nurse in charge. “A 
new ‘case, just from the front, there, Madame,” 
she said, indicating a bed in the corner of the regi- 
ment of cots which stood in martial order the length 
of the long white room. “You might care to see 
him.” 
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That great shock of black hair falling turbulently 
above the bandaged eyes, those bound hands, the 
leather thong about the neck! Yes, it was Francois 
—Francois whom I had last seen happy in his dream 
of beauty aboard the péniche! I whispered to the 
nurse “Will he ever see again?’ She shook her 
head. “Does he know?” “We cannot tell. We 
cannot ask him, or tell him that he is blind! He 
is unlike the others, that one, Madame.” The little 
woman with the big heart returned to her never-end- 
ing tasks. 

Softly I approached the cot of Francois, saying 
gently, “My friend, may I give you a flower?” 

“Thank you,” he answered in a boyish baritone. 
“I love flowers. How I wish that I could feel 
through these bandages.’ I put the blossoms be- 
tween his wrapped hands and he slowly raised it to 
his face, inhaling the perfume. 

“Hoy lovely it is!” he said. ‘A rose—a beauti- 
ful dark red rosel”’ 

‘Are you a botanist, M. Francois dei Francesci?”’ 
I asked in astonishment. “How did you know that 
the flower was red? Have red roses a distinctive 
smell ?”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘No, Madame,” he replied. ‘Only 
an artist who senses colors.”’ A pause, then ‘“Thank 
you for pronouncing my name in the Italian manner. 
Most people do not give the correct hard sound in 
Francesci.”’ 

I dared not question him more. This strange 
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soldier mystified me, but my curiosity was arrested 
by his dignity and his helplessness. I placed a few 
more flowers beside him and told him I would come 
again. 

‘But why didn’t you tell me, Madame, that you 
have given me another rose, and heliotrope and 
jasmine? Little, white, starlike jasmine!” He 
fumbled for the flowers, found them and laid them 
lovingly against his cheek. ‘You leave me in holy 
company, Madame,” he said softly. “I thank you 
again.’ He held’out a poor swathed hand; I took 
it, and marvelling left him. 

When next I called I was told that I could not 
see the blind boy. His head wound gave cause for 
alarm; he had been delirious. I persuaded the 
Meédecin Chef, an old friend of mine, to let him be 
moved to the chateau of a friend as soon as his 
condition permitted. The good doctor, to whom 
each one of his patients, despite their terrible num- 
ber remained an individual, thought that the country 
air might help Francois’ recovery, and assented im- 
mediately. ‘The personality of the lad had arrested 
him as it had me: and he had even made inquiries 
about the boy and had discovered these facts: 

Francois’ father had been a French writer and 
poet; his mother a lovely Italian girl. Both parents 
were dead. The boy had been left, with barely 
enough funds for his schooling, in the care of an 
aged guardian who had disappeared some time be- 
fore the war, and of whom no trace was discover- 
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able except the fact that he was somewhere in 
South America. Francois himself had been a 
painter, much beloved in the Latin Quarter. He 
had taken prizes at the Beaux Arts, and had spent 
his prizes and much of his time in Italy, where his 
only relative, an aged grandmother, lived in one 
of the hill towns. 

“Voila tout!” said the good doctor. ‘That is all 
we know. Dear Madame, I admire your goodness, 
and we will gladly profit later, when he is better, by 
this opportunity of getting him out of the depressing 
air of Paris.” 

iil 

The fever broke. Francois was moved from the 
Hotel Dieu to my friend’s chateau. It stood over- 
looking white-green hills and a fertile valley 
where the thread of a silver river wound its way 
between marshalled poplars. I found the invalid in 
a pretty, shaded room whose long French windows 
stood open. He was sitting up, his head was no 
longer bandaged, and great brown eyes looked out 
from under long lashes. It seemed unbelieveable 
that he could not see the beautiful landscape before 
him. His face was no longer pale; the boy gave 
me an impression of feverish vitality. 

“Oh, I have been waiting!’’ he called to me before 
I entered the room. “I want you to talk to me 
about Italy—flowers, and music, and women, all 
that is glorious in life. I love it so! To love is to 
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live. I love, love, love—that is life.” He suddenly 
sank back exhausted among the pillows. 

Utterly unprepared for this change, I was at my 
wits’ end. The nurse had told me that his condi- 
tion was dangerous; the presence of a piece of shat- 
tered bone which could not be removed rendered 
excitement a thing fraught with peril. ‘What can 
I do for you?” I asked, hoping to turn his mind 
from its riotous course. 

“Yes, yes—the box! I want to look over the 
things with you.” On a table by the side of the 
bed he searched till he found a curious box of 
copper, bound with iron. In the center of the lid 
was a cross; beneath it was a Latin “F,” on either 
side of which were two little birds, their heads up- 
lifted, facing the letter. 

‘This is my inheritance,” said Francois eagerly. 
“Push in the center of the lid and it will open.” I 
did as I was bid. “Now for the pictures!” He 
groped in the box. His fingers were now free, only 
the palms of the hands being bandaged. 

He lifted a little panel, a painting on wood— 
tavola the Italians call it. Large brown eyes looked 
out of the picture, eyes like those of the wounded 
boy beside me. The face was oval, the nose straight 
and sensitive; the mouth was Greek. The hair was 
hidden under the veil of the novitiate of the 
Franciscan order. Francois took the picture from 
me and lovingly felt it. “She is beautiful, is she 
not, the dear mother? My father saw her first at 
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Assisi. Their love kept her from taking the veil. 
She was truly one of the blessed. The hill people 
about Assisi say that the Demoiselle dei Francesci 
was as kind to them as their own Saint Francis. 
Sweet Mother!’ He propped the picture against 
the little electric lamp—so useless to him!—and 
handed me a large locket. It contained the portrait 
of a young man dressed in the fashion of half a 
century ago. The face was that of a dreamer of 
dreams—the wandering poet who had wooed the 
nun Lucia and made her renounce her vows to heaven 
for the heaven which he promised her. 

There was still left in the box a thin bundle of 
letters tied together with a bit of faded ribbon. 
Francois, with a swift, fluttering touch of his seeing 
fingers, recognized them, and said, ‘Ah! The love 
letters of my father to my mother—his sonnets to 
her!’ He paused for a moment. Then he said “I 
can no longer read them. They are too holy for 
others, even for you, who understand. Will you 
take them and promise me to burn them?” [ 
promised; he handed me the little packet. He sank 
back. 

“Please close the box. Leave the pictures as I 
have placed them. It is quieting to have them near 
m6. | 

The nurse entered and motioned to me. I fol- 
lowed her from the room, leaving the invalid lying 
pale and silent, with the burning blind eyes closed 
as in sleep. 
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The next time I called Francois seemed much 
better. I read him the war news, in which he was 
as interested as any other normal young poilu forced 
to leave the fighting. His comments were acid, and 
he used argot with that accurate fitness that gives 
to French slang its inimitable savor. As I read an 
account of a German advance in the North he sud- 
denly stopped me. “So Fritz advances! Let me 
draw you Fritz. Give me pencil and paper.” Noth- 
ing any longer surprised me in this strange invalid, 
and I did his bidding. He fumbled for a moment, 
placing the paper firmly on the table and seeking a 
starting place near one corner. Then he cried, “See 
Fritz!’’ and he began to draw in a sweeping, con- 
tinuous line, never lifting his pencil from the paper. 
As though by magic Fritz came into being on the 
white surface; a Fritz like the cartoons, exaggerated 
but typical, and yet with a human quality that lifted 
the work above the sketches of the comic artists. 
Suddenly he paused. “Poor Fritz! I can’t give him 
eyes. If I lift the pencil I am lost.’ He raised 
himself on his elbow. ‘‘Fritz did that,” he pointed 
to his own sightless eyes. ‘‘Fritz did that to an 
industrious amateur life-saver. That is why I must 
ask you, Madame, please to give him eyes—because 
he took mine away.” He nanded me the sketch. 
“Please put the eyes in!” I obeyed him as best I 
could and returned the drawing. ‘‘Good!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Now stand him before me so that he will 
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always be in my sight. You see, I have to learn to 
love him. It will give me occupation for my idle 
moments.” 

The next day the General himself came to the hos- 
pital to decorate the wounded. He was a grizzled, 
courteous old ‘warrior who had lost his only son in 
the war; his own great sorrow had given him an in- 
finite understanding and sympathy for his dead son’s 
wounded comrades. He read to the blind boy his 
citation. It stated that Francois had, under intense 
fire, in broad daylight, rescued his wounded colonel, 
whom he had carried on his back for some distance, 
all the while exposed to the enemy’s fire; this task 
accomplished, he had again braved the guns in an 
attempt to rescue a wounded enemy. ‘Three days 
later he had been picked up for dead in a small wood 
where he had been found shot through both eyes 
and wounded in both hands, apparently by the 
enemy he had sought to save. 

When he had concluded the General pinned on 
Francois’ breast the Meédaille Militaire and the 
Croix de Guerre with palm and spoke in his low, 
calm voice those wonderful words of courage and 
comradery which the officers appointed to the dif- 
ficult task of decorating the wounded find with such 
tenderness and tact. He then withdrew, followed 
by the Médecin Chef and the nurse, and ace 
and I were left alone. 

“Tt is true, then?” I asked. “Your enemy shat 
you as you tried to save him?” 
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“Yes,” his voice was low; he felt the reaction 
from the exaltation of the ceremony. “I saw him 
wounded and went to him; he begged a drink; 
I went to get it, and when I returned I saw the pistol 
in his hand and heard the report. Then it was very 
dark for awhile. Then they brought me here. That 
16 all.’’ 

He turned away. My eyes wandered about the 
sick-room. On the table lay the blind boy’s sketch 
of Fritz—Fritz who has wasted youth and stayed 
the hand of genius. The light touched it, and the 
spotless towel on which stood the little electric lamp 
—so mockingly useless now. I hated it and man’s 
Ingenious incompetence—man, who harnessed the 
lightning to give light to the world, and in the same 
tick of time devised infernal instruments to take 
away irrevocably the light from his brother; and I 
was powerless to help. | 

I looked more closely at the lamp. Its base was 
an old candlestick, beautifully carved. Delicate gar- 
lands wound about the supporting column and en- 
circled the cup which once had held the devotional 
candle. Below the cup was a dove with outstretched 
wings; on the base was the symbol of Christianity, 
engraved near the roots from which the clinging 
garlands sprung. I deciphered the inscription which 
wound its way about amid scrolls and curves: “I 
am the true vine,’”’ above, among the clustered grapes 
of the column, appeared the words, “This is my 
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blood which is shed for many.’ I thought of the 
age it represented; of the departed nobility who had 
owned it. As I looked at the road that followed 
the circling river below the open windows, I seemed 
to hear the click of the hoofs of the little mules 
with their red-robed Cardinals; perhaps even the 
mule of the Pope, come hither from Avignon. Per- 
chance this very candlestick had been among his 
more than royal baggage—a gift from the archpriest 
to his noble host. 

I found myself mentally apologizing to the lamp; 
to the holy pictures it had stood before in the days 
of its glory, to the congregations who had knelt 
before it in times of other wars; to the thousands 
who had humbly begged their Saviour to be their 
yokefellow. I thanked the unknown artist who had 
wrought this beautiful symbol of the religion which 
was redeeming through blood the soul of the world 
—that religion whose leader had said “I come not 
to bring peace, but a sword.” 


Me \ 
Dear Madame: 

I have consulted with the Médecin Chef of the 
chateau. We find that the presence of a bit of bone 
splintered by the ball which blinded our patient 
makes an operation imperative; M. Francois wishes 
to see you before we operate. 

I have little hope that he can stand the shock, but 
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it is his only chance. I am heartbroken; for he is 
indeed a true son of France. 
Believe me, dear Madame, with the highest ap- 
preciation of your generous help, devotedly yours 
MEDECIN CHEF. 


Francois greeted me in his glad, boyish fashion. 
The sadness of other days was gone; even the near- 
ness of the operation could not quell his joyous spirit. 

“The Médecin Chef should give you a runabout 
airplane. It is too good of you to come and see 
me so often, motoring over these dusty roads, 
Madonna Mia. If the war were over we would 
school the double-headed eagle to do your bidding; 
but we would gild him for you first. He is black 
now, and would show the dust.” He laughed; then 
suddenly became serious. 

‘What do you think, Madonna, that Francois dei 
Francesci has been doing his best to do ever since 
he has been lying on this bed?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Francois dei Francesci has been trying with all 
his might and main to plead the case of Max Hans 
Heinrich von Fritz. It is sometimes a hard case to 
plead, but I think I have given the defendant every 
advantage.” 

“You have succeeded?” I asked, sadly amused by 
the boy’s love of justice, his unfailing humourous 
fashion of considering everything fairly, even his 
blindness and its cause. 
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“Listen,” he replied, ‘‘to the Advocate for the 
defense!” 

‘Fritz loves his country. You must admit, Ma- 
donna, that that is really a first-class quality. Then 
he has a great and phenomenal power of obedience. 
He has been tricked by clever teachers and bullied 
by drillmasters till he can’t tell right from wrong. 
This also you must admit is true. 

‘Some of his ancestors were great poets and 
writers of lovely songs. His fellow-soldiers are fine 
fellows, some of them; and his fighting-machine is 
the greatest. I have heard the enemy singing their 
hymn; there is something glorious about it—some- 
thing in it that is bigger than themselves.”’ He 
paused. 

“Ah, on les aural” he resumed. “And when we 
have, who knows? Just look at Fritz!” He pointed 
to his sketch, with the eyes that I had added. “He 
is not beautiful—not exactly a Greek god.” He 
laughed. “Still he is a man—or was. They told 
me that they found what was left of him under the 
trees when they picked me up. A shell, I think— 
perhaps one of his own. How foolish! He is dead 
and I am blind. Give me the beautiful portrait, 
Madonna Mia. I must learn to carry Fritz next my 
heart. Until I do that I cannot He paused, 
and the unseeing eyes filled with tears. “I cannot 
hear the soft bells in the hill towns of Italy. Give 
me Fritz.” 
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I handed him the sketch. He held it at arm’s 


length for a moment. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘dear Fritz, 
my brother Fritz, I shall place you on my heart, 
and maybe it will help me to love mine enemy.’ His 
long fingers clutched the paper and he pressed it to 
his breast. 

‘‘Now,”’ he said, with an instant change of mood, 
“now for the hill towns. Did you ever go to Via- 
regeio? Do you remember Signorilli the Great stop- 
ping old Vasari’s nosebleed—he was young Vasari 
then—by slipping a cold key down his back? Ah, 
the old gossip, the skies, the cypresses, the soft hills! 
I had dreamed of painting those hills and skies—but 
now... again the wistful look descended like a 
veil over his face. ‘But I suppose if I should go 
there again the wind would still bring me the scent 
of the flowers. ‘In blindness, Brother, there is the 
wind on the hills,’’”’ he quoted. ‘“‘Who knows? Per- 
haps I shall paint them still as I see them with my 
mind's eye: bow a!’ 

The nurse entered and signed me to go. At my 
movement to depart Francois seized my hands and 
kissed them. ‘The hot tears fell from his eyes, burn- 
ing my fingers as with the agony of his spirit. 

“Goodbye, dear friend,” he said. “Bless you for 
what you have done and for what you are!” 

I looked at his brave face and at his artist’s hand 
resting on the picture of his enemy, and it seemed 
that this boy represented the incarnation of the valor, 
the humour, the tragedy of France. .. . 
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The good doctor told me that everything possible 
had been done for our patient. The splinter of 
bone had been removed, but it had been necessary, 
in order to prevent blood-poison, to remove the eyes 
as well. Francois had survived this fearful ordeal 
by the strength of youth and a clean life, and he 
was better for the time. “But the shock is too 
great, said the doctor, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
““We have done our best, but there is little hope. 
We must do what we can to make him happy, poor 
child! He asked for you as soon as he came out 
of the ether.” 

I found Francois on the terrace of the chateau. 
His long form was extended on an army cot; his 
head, bandaged above the eyes, gave him a monk- 
like appearance. The lids covering the empty 
sockets were closed. 

He was so quiet that I thought he slept; but his 
quick ear caught the sound of my footsteps on the 
moss-covered stones. He stretched out his hand 
and drew mine toward him. I sat on the low bench 
by him, and for a long time we were silent. ‘The 
branches of an apple tree in full bloom hung low 
above our heads, heralding the coming of the intoxi- 
cating perfection of summer. It was the pause of 
spring, when Nature seemed to be arrested by the 
promise of her own loveliness. A nightingale raised 
its velvet note. 
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Francois pressed my hand. I felt that the blind 
artist sensed the beauty about him; and as though 
in answer to my thought he drew a long breath and 
smiled. ‘‘Ah, que c’est beau!” he murmured, as he 
had murmured in his dreams on the boat of suffer- 
ing, when I had first seen him. Then his hand stole 
to the leather thong about his neck. Despite all 
exigencies he had kept it and whatever was attached 
to it safe and secret. I wondered what charm or 
relic it held. 

The nightingale ceased its singing. Francois 
aroused himself. 

‘‘He comes to me when the birds sing,” he said. 

“Who?” I asked. 

‘‘He—who gave me this.”’ He pulled the object 
attached to the thong from under the coverlet. It 
was a crucifix, strangely wrought of silver—long 
and graceful, evidently of great antiquity. The 
head of the cross was like a fleur-de-lis, the arms 
curved like the petals of a lily. 

‘When I lay blind in No Man’s Land,” he went 
on, fondling the crucifix with a gesture that was like 
a caress, “my Mother came to me. She took my 
head in her lap, and sang softly to me as she used 
to sing—‘O Biundino, comme va? Oggi va ben ma 
doman chi lo sa??—'O Fairlocks, how are you? 
Today all is well, but tomorrow who can tell?’ She 
crooned on gently. . . . I must have fallen asleep 
again. When I awoke my mother was gone, but a 
man was standing beside me. ‘The sun shone all 
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about him, so that he stood in a circle of light, and 
the tree under which I lay seemed to surround him 
with its sweet blossoms. Amid the blossoms I saw 
birds, many small yellow birds such as I had known 
in Italy. ‘They flew about him and rose into the light 
like golden-winged prayers. The man was clad in 
a long rough brown garment, like our khaki in 
color. His feet were bare, and his hands, which he 
held out before him, full of crumbs which the birds 
took away. But as his hands were emptied I saw 
marks in them—the stigmata, the holy wounds, one 
in each palm. When he had finished feeding the 
birds they burst into song, and the wind carried it 
up to the blue Heaven. Then he bent over me and 
comforted me; and when he was gone, and it was 
dark again, I felt my hand touching a strange object. 
I could not see it, but I could feel it. It was this 
crucifix—it was his gift to me. It must never leave 
me!’’ I understood that he was giving an instruc- 
tion I must follow. “It is the most precious thing 
I have. . . .” His voice slipped into silence. The 
nightingale renewed his song. A small bird hopped 
near the cot, searching for crumbs; Francois heard 
its chirp and smiled. 

‘“They come every day for bits of bread,” he said. 
‘And sometimes He comes with them.” He lay 
back on his pillow. “I am very happy,’ he 
whispered. 

I felt that he wanted to be alone, and stole away 
over the mossy path. As I looked back he had 
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raised himself on his elbow. His white young face 
stood out in the evening light as though carved from 
shining marble. At his feet were a pair of wood- 
doves, emboldened by my departure, and high above 
him sang the nightingale. He was looking into 
space, and I felt that he was communing with some- 
one whom I could not see. | 


vil 

Francois was no longer on the sunny terrace or 
in his cool, shady room. The Médecin Chef, heart- 
broken at the loss of his favorite patient, requested 
that I should take charge of the boy’s few worldly 
belongings. 

In his lonely room the pathetic trappings of the 
departed boy were eloquent. I picked them up one 
by one; the brush that had laid in some sort of order 
the riotous thick hair; the trench-mirror, battered 
and bent; his great army coat, cleaned and mended, 
but showing still certain rents and holes that told 
better than many words of the sort of life its owner 
had led at the front. One by one I stored his 
things in the army box of the sous-lieutenant. 

The landscape which he had tried to paint when 
he was alone stood where J had placed it on that 
day when he had snapped his paint-brush in two and 
the artist yielded to fate. I lifted the formless daub 
of color—the record of the cruel effort to see 
through blindness—and caught myself quoting “‘And 
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each in his separate star shall draw the thing as he 
sees it for the God of things as they are!” How 
Francois would paint “with brushes of comet’s 
hair!” I placed the picture on the top of the things 
in his trunk with a sense of gladness that the boy’s 
time of suffering was over. 

The copper box still stood on the table where 
Francois’ nickel watch in its worn army bracelet 
ticked beside the portrait of his mother. I picked 
it up and pressed the spring; the lid flew open. The 
box was empty save for a crumpled sheet of paper. 
I lifted it out and smoothed the creased surface. It 
was his sketch of Fritz. ... The edges of the 
paper were torn, and the crumpling showed that it 
had at one time been crushed by strong fingers. But 
near the edge of the paper were written words, 
straggling from the straight line as though scrawled 
in the dark. I took the paper to the window and 
deciphered the inscription. In Francois’ pathetic 
writing I read “Le 17 Juin, 1915. Fritz, je te par- 
donne aujourd’ hui.” It was signed “Francois dei 
Francesci.”’ 

Later the nurse told me that she had found 
Francois crumpling the drawing and talking to him- 
self. He had demanded a pencil, which she had 
given him. When she returned she had seen no 
trace of the paper; not more than half an hour 
later, apparently asleep, he had died. 

“Fritz, this day I do forgive thee.” Francois had 
won his greatest victory, not in the glow of battle, 
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not as a fighter, but as a martyr, forgiving the foe 
who had killed him as he tried to save his life. 
Vill 

The transformed chapel of the War Hospital had 
not been used since Francois had died. In the 
corner was the ‘‘Radiograph’’; on a table, bottles and 
chemicals. Before a tapestry on which ladies and 
radiant knights strolled on beflowered meads stood 
a skeleton. All accessories had been pushed to the 
end of the room by the door, and were screened by 
an ancient carved grill. In its gothic arch were 
heavy curtains. I pushed them aside and entered the 
Chapel. 

Before the altar candles burned. On the steps 
knelt a Swur de Saint Paul. As I entered she rose 
and silently disappeared. 

The windows stood wide. The scent of blossoms 
was wafted by the spring air; wood-doves rested on 
the open casement. I approached on tiptoe so as 
not to disturb them. I knew that Francois loved 
them, and the beauty of the quiet spring evening 
made me feel as though he was still with me. 

In the center of the tiny room lay Francois, on 
the army cot from which he had last fed the birds. 
He was partially covered by the flag for which he 
had given his life. He wore his war-stained blue 
uniform with its single silver stripe; on his breast 
was the strange crucifix, fashioned like a lily, which 
he who came when the birds sang had given him. 
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‘I knelt before the soldier, and as I pinned over his 
quiet heart the Cross of War with its palm of vic- 
tory and martyrdom, the song of a nightingale 
floated through the chapel. 

The light touched those poor hands, freed from 
their bandages for the first time. On the upturned 
palms glowed like rubies two small marks—the 
scars of his victory, the great reward of his for- 
giveness. On the still face of the young artist there 
lingered the trace of a smile, as when on the péniche, 
he had murmured in his dream “4h, que c’est beau.” 

Written on the Steamer, 

going from America, in 


1917. 


II 
THE BLIND SERGEANT OF TOURS 


Heroic Musicians 


In 1918 I went to Tours to find a little band of 
men blinded in battle, now painfully learning to see 
with their inner eyes and the tips of their fingers. 
Among them was Sergeant Charles. Before the 
fighting, Sergeant Charles had been a carpenter. 
His merry voice had risen above the rapping of the 
hammer and the rasping of the saw, as he worked 
happily in his southern mountain home. Then came 
the call to arms. A shot from the enemy and the 
shell-burst which followed, and both his eyes and his 
good right arm were gone. 

I paused before a door in the Rue des Tranchées. 
The sun beat down pitilessly. A bird in its cage 
before the open window raised its head and blinked 
sleepily at the intruding American who disturbed its 
siesta. I tapped, and a little woman with great 
brown eyes came to the door and bade me enter. 

It was a small room. In one corner was a bed, 
poor but neat. On the bed lay several Braille books. 
As my eyes became accustomed to the shadowy in- 
terior, something stirred in one corner, and a man 
gathered himself painfully together and rose to his 
feet. ‘The right sleeve hung empty and limp. The 
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eyes were heavily bound. The whole form ema- 
nated sutfering, but the sense of discipline and cour- 
tesy were strong, and he drew his feet together, 
straightened his tired back, and with the only hand 
he had saluted his visitor. Near a picture of the 
Virgin on the wall and some war prints, there hung 
the citation of this broken soldier: he had courted 
danger, it ran, had done the impossible. He had 
earned the gratitude of his country and was cited 
before the entire army for his valor. For this cita- 
tion he had paid with his eyes and the arm with which 
he had supported his wife and child. 

Gradually I drew from the wounded man a story 
of his struggles and difficulties. I examined the poor 
stump which remained where the great biceps of the 
carpenter had been. ‘Why can’t you wear a false 
arm?” I asked. ‘‘Ah, Madame, the pain!” he re- 
plied. ‘The wound will not heal and the pain will 
not go.” After a pause, he added: “But [ still 
have my left hand. I can make brushes. Thank 
God for my left hand and my teeth. The govern- 
ment has given me a hook. [ll fetch it.”’ Picking 
up his cane, the blind sergeant disappeared, and soon 
returned, bringing one of those hooks which simple 
soldiers often wear to replace a missing arm. The 
blind Fernchman and his American visitor eagerly 
examined the interesting object and discussed, in sud- 
den comradeship, the relative merits of French and 
American articulated arms and legs versus stumps 


and hooks. 
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But other things were in the mind of the sergeant. 
‘Since the light went,” he said, “I have learned to 
play the harmonium.” Huis face took on a wistful 
look. The lids opened wide as if the eyes were 
there, looking into the distance. “I hope some day 
we may be permitted to return to our home. Then, 
if I had an eolian, I could accompany the Mass. 
In our little town there is no music for the abbe. 
It would be a privilege to be able to help—to accom- 
pany the singing.” 

There was a sudden change of expression. “Ah, 
here is my boy!’’ exclaimed the blind man. His quick 
ear had detected at a distance the clatter of swift 
little hob-nailed shoes on the pavement. “Papa!” 
A rosy cheeked little boy with brown eyes like a 
robin’s, burst into the room. At the sight of a 
stranger, he started back abashed, but the mother 
held out her hand, and the child entered and snug- 
gled up close to her. 

After greetings, the father resumed. ‘I have a 
friend who sings to my accompaniment. If you are 
going to the brush shop, we would gladly make music 
for you, Madame.” I promised to go when I could; 
for today, I must hasten my return. As I rose to 
leave, the bird before the window shook his wings 
and chirped. ‘‘My bird is great company,” said the 
blind man. ‘‘When my wife is at work, and my boy 
at school and I am all alone, he talks to me. When 
the great pains come, you see, one cannot work.” 
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Tapping with his cane, he accompanied me to the 
door and bade me farewell. 

It was some days later when I went to hear 
the promised music. I entered the cloister of the pic- 
turesque old monastery on a hillside overlooking the 
valley of the Loire. In the center of the stone 
-colonnade, the grass was high and flowers grew in 
unrestrained profusion. For was not France at war? 
Who had time to cut roses unless to deck the grave 
of a fallen comrade? 

Tap, tap, tap sounded the tip of a little stick on 
the flags of the cloister, and Sergeant Charles ap- 
peared, saluted with his left hand and bade me enter. 
The door opened into a small room from which a 
great French window gave a view of sunlit fields. 
A broad little man, blind, and with one leg missing, 
rose to greet me, and was introduced by the sergeant 
as his friend, the corporal who sang. The blind 
man with one arm seated himself at the xolian, and 
the blind friend with one leg stood erect beside him. 

Slowly and cautiously, the sergeant pressed the 
keys of the little organ to the accompaniment of a 
Latin hymn of praise, which the blind singer sang 
reverently in a deep baritone. The August air was 
heavy with the scent of sun-warmed roses. <A ray 
of sunlight fell, as if in benediction across the faces 
of the two blind men singing their hymn of praise.* 

Vichy, 1918. 


* Thanks to the Phare de France, Sergeant Charles now has 
the desire of his heart, and in his hill town he plays the melodion 
to accompany the Abbé at his Mass, 


Ill 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH RE- 
PUBLIC OPENS THE FRENCH LIGHT- 
HOUSE FOR MEN. BLINDED IN 
BATTLE 


On August 8, 1916, the President of the French 
Republic and the American Ambassador opened the. 
French Lighthouse for the blind. The Protocol had 
sent his fore-runners to look at the great doors which 
led to the Court of the Phare de France. A round 
shield hung on the stones which separate the two 
glass doors. On it was painted a beautiful Light- 
house, set high on rocks in troubled waters. From 
its lamp shone three bright rays, signifying ‘‘Lib- 
erté, Egalite, Fraternité. Framing this Lighthouse, 
like a life-buoy, were the words: “Ex tenebris lux” 
—‘‘Out of Darkness, Light.” 

Behind the doors the vast hall of the old palace 
was filled with a quiet, expectant throng. On the tall 
mantel, surrounded by oak leaves, with a background 
of French and American flags, a golden head of ‘‘La 
France’ had been placed, so that the men blinded in 
battle might ook with the eyes on their finger tips 
at the Republic to whose ideals they had made such 
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great sacrifice. To the left of the hall hung the 
Lighthouse flag—again the Lighthouse with its 
rays, this time surmounting the Red Cross, on a 
background of white and yellow rays of light. On 
the right of the hall stood a golden console with a 
cracked marble top, on which rested the Log Book, — 
where Lighthouse guests wrote their names. 

Between the flag and beneath the golden Republic 
stood a group of brightly uniformed officers—all 
blinded in battle. First came the commandant, re- 
cently decorated as an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor—“Le beaw’ he was called. Though his 
face had been greatly scarred it is perhaps more 
heroic, more “beau” than ever before. Next to him 
was the Captain, in scarlet coat, blue trousers and 
high black boots and spurs. His breast blazed with 
innumerable French honors and the star conferred on 
him by an Oriental potentate. Talking to this hero 
stood another Captain, splendid in dark blue and 
gold, and the Meridional Lieutenant in the same im- 
pressive dress. Facing him was the blind organist 
from Arras, then the wife of a former Minister and 
other friends. 

The staff was well under the control of its Etat- 
Major, that eternally vigilant, efficient and sympa- 
thetic little lady, Mademoiselle de Villedon de 
Courson. She who directs her bureau and assuages 
the wounds of body and soul of her dear poilus, 
was noiselessly, on that great day, everywhere. Her 
assistants, a Belgian gentleman (a refugee from 
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Brussels), and a young réformé soldier, wounded at 
Lille, were vigilant and on the alert. 

The Ambassador and his daughter were an- 
nounced, and appreciatively welcomed. As two blue 
motors, with footmen and chauffeurs wearing the 
tricolor, appeared, the Ambassador accompanied the 
Gardienne to the foot of the steps. From the first 
emerged a little gentleman in black, the Protocol, 
accompanied by a huge General in red with much 
gold, the military aid of the President. 

In a minute Madame Poincaré and the President 
left their car. The Ambassador introduced the 
Gardienne to these charming representatives of the 
French nation. They mounted the steps and entered 
the great hall. There they were received by Mrs. 
Bliss, Madame Waddington, Madame la Comtesse 
de la Redorte, Madame la Marquise de Choiseul, 
Monsieur Ernest Mallet, Treasurer of the Comité 
Franco-Américain pour les Aveugles de la Guerre 
and Regent of the Bank of France, the Honorable 
John Ridgely Carter, Secretary of the Comite, the 
Minister of Works, Monsieur Joseph Reinach, the 
famous ‘‘Polybe” of the Figaro, the Comte de 
Naurois (direct descendant of Racine, who has still 
his permit which admits him to the Francais) and 
others. 

The gardienne presented the Commandant to the 
President, to Madame Poincaré and to the Ambas- 
sador. With great simplicity and charm, the blind 
ofhcer expressed, on behalf of the men of the Light- 
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house, his appreciation of the coming of the dis- 
tinguished Franco-American representatives. The 
President, obviously touched by the words and bear- 
ing of the hero, replied sympathetically. Then he 
met the other blind officers, he and Madame Poin- 
caré graciously saying something to each. 

First the representatives of the two great Repub- 
lics signed their names in the Lighthouse Log, and 
then made the tour of the Lighthouse Typewriting- 
room, Braille Library and Reading and Writing 
Room. The procession paused while the work which 
the pupils were doing was watched with great inter- 
est. Then the beautiful room which has been turned 
into a museum for the blind was inspected. At one 
table a blind schoolmaster, recently come from the 
Phare de Bordeaux, was in charge. In the center 
stood a clay Lighthouse, made by a blind modelling 
pupil of the Lighthouse. The guests were much 
pleased with the three colored lights which shone 
from the lamp of this miniature Phare. The blind 
schoolmaster explained the various writing appli- 
ances. ‘The statues and the idea that the blind could 
learn in the Museum to see, by substituting their 
fingers for their eyes, appealed to the President and 
the Ambassador. . Madame Poincaré was particu- 
larly interested in the beautiful examples of weaving 
in gold and colors produced by the pupils of the 
New York Lighthouse. During this inspection the 
song of a blind man floated through the lofty doors 
of the music-room. The singer had been found 
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suffering and disconsolate in the hospital. Four 
months ago, he entered the Phare and began to study 
music. Last week at the Conservatoire he carried 
off the First Prize for song. 

As the guests reached the Conservatory (used also 
as a class-room) the.song ceased and the blind singer 
appeared, to receive congratulations. 

They then descended and inspected the sports 
garden. There the trees are bound high with straw 
to prevent too sudden bumpings. In the midst stood 
the huge push-ball, of much interest to the players. 

As the President turned from his amused inspec- 
tion of the huge ball, he saw a pathetic group. A 
lady was leading a Lighthouse pupil, blind and with- 
out arms. The President paused, the Gardienne 
presented the hero to him, and lifted his curious false 
arm so that it touched Monsieur Poincaré; the sleeve 
of the other arm hung empty. The President’s hand 
grasped the mechanical hand of the blind man. His 
brain received the message that he was shaking hands 
with the chief representative of France, of La Pairie 
for whom he had suffered so much. 

‘My friend, have you been otherwise wounded ?” 
asked the President. 

“Yes, all over, Monsieur le Présidente." was the 
simple reply. 

For a moment, Monsieur Poincaré spoke to him 
with emotion. The gardienne then explained what 
this soldier had already accomplished, despite his' 
grievous handicap, and how he would still find the 
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Light. Realizing the truth of what he heard, and 
receiving the congratulations of the President of the 
Republic for his bravery, the blind man smiled. 
The smile was heart-rending. 

The guests were then interested in a Letter-Game, 
ingeniously arranged in ink print and Braille, the 
checker-boards, dominos, cards, etc. © 

They again entered the house, passing through 
the big dining-room. There they paused to examine 
the table, on which is a raised wooden plan of the 
Phare. Little rounded brass tacks give in Braille 
the name of each room, the stairs, the doors, even 
the fountains and the trees in the gardens are clearly 
shown. This is the invention and the work of the. 
Econome of the Phare. It is of invaluable assist- 
ance to familiarize the men with their surroundings, 
to do away with confusion and to give them their 
bearings for the Lighthouse. 

Then quickly the procession wound through the 
pantry, until it paused in front of the tiled kitchen 
stove. There the Chef, crowned with a beautiful 
new, stiff cap, did the honors. 

“Really he reminds me of the ‘Jongleur de 
Notre-Dame,’ ”’ said the Gardienne. “He cooks for 
the Glory of God.” 

A dainty dessert was waiting on a side table. 
Taking a spoon, the President of the Republic tasted 
Lighthouse fare and approved it. 

The next stop was made in the Director’s room. 
(There a letter was dictated to a blind stenogra- 
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pher. He took it quickly on a little shorthand ma- 
chine, and later transcribed it without error on the 
typewriter for the President. Next a pupil explained 
the use of the Dictaphone. Then dormitories, bath- 
rooms, the Clinic and the bureau were seen. 

The President paused in the bureau to receive the 
first copy of “La Carriére d’un Aveugle” in ink 
print, the translation of the Gardienne’s English 
book. The President kindly wrote his name at the 
base of his photograph. 

More machines and pottery were admired, also 
statues by a blind sculptor. ‘The President then led | 
the way to the Modelling room. ‘There each blind 
_artisan received commendation for his remarkable 
product. 

During the course of the procession, every blind 
man was given a little sealed parcel, handed to him 
by one of the President’s grooms who followed, wear- 
ing the tri-color, and carrying a huge basket. On 
each precious paper was the cock of France and the 
French flag. ‘The contents included a pipe, tobacco, 
a shaving brush and sundry other articles dear to 
masculine comfort and self-esteem. 

The company next invaded the old stable, now 
turned into the Handicrafts shop. There material 
made by a blind man was viewed with much favor. 

The first invention for the mutilated blinded of 
the war that we know of was studied, the simple 
device of a blind man who had lost his right arm. 
He arranged a string so that his foot could hold it, 
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this does the necessary work which his right arm 
cannot accomplish, and keeps in place part of the 
weaving appliance, leaving him his one good arm to 
do the rest of the work. This device has enabled 
him to become an expert weaver. 

A blind soldier explained his practical fillet work. 
The next craft to interest the company was the knit- 
ting machines. Here a one-armed man, unable to 
wear an articulated apparatus, knitted faultlessly 
part of a sweater, explained in detail his work and 
presented Madame Poincaré with a miniature 
sweater for a bazaar and a large sweater, which, as 
he touchingly said, is for a brave soldier who 
is somewhere doing the work which he can no longer 
do. 

The court was then crossed to the Massage 
Room, in the former coachhouse. A blind man 
explained the skeleton which he studied and the 
Professor who had taught him looked wise. The 
douches were admired. 

Then the details of the first Gymnasium for the 
Blind in France were carefully studied. ‘The little 
flat wooden strip, on the floor, a foot and a half 
in advance of the wall, the slope towards the wall 
to prevent accidents, were carefully observed. The 
ladders for Swedish exercises and horizontal bar also 
called forth appreciative comment. 

Next a fencing bout took place in the Gymnasium. 
The combatants were the “Maitre d’arms’ Bur- 
gess, well known to the President, and adjutant La- 
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garde. ‘This blind tall Meridional is still officially 


dead. His little wife wore mourning for him for 
three months. He was prisoner for eleven months 
with the Germans in Belgium. Before he lost his 
eyes he must have been a dangerous foilsman. As 
it is he is quick and extraordinarily graceful at 
 fleuret. We hard pressed the little fencing master 
and created great enthusiasm amidst the onlookers. 

After his remarkable performance he removed his 
gloves and mask and took a woven bag from the 
hand of a near standing Lighthouse worker. The 
man of war turned suddenly into a peaceful citizen 
and with a low bow presented the handiwork of his 
loom—a useful article) what our grandmothers 
called “‘reticule’”—to the wife of the President. 

The guests were then told the uses of the Braille 
electric printing press, the first of the kind in France, 

The work having been all inspected with unusually 
quick and sympathetic understanding, the President 
and Madame Poincaré warmly thanked the Gar- 
dienne for what the Comité Franco-d méricain pour | 
les Aveugles de la Guerre had done for France. 
The Commandant, followed by the other officers, 
descended the steps to the court. Having executed 
their difficult task with consummate kindness and 
grace, the President and his wife—perfect repre- 
sentatives of their land of perfect urbanity and per- 
fect heroism—amidst the cheers of the waiting 
crowd, left the Phare de France. 

Paris, 1916. 


IV 
HONOR FOR HEROES 


Remise de Décorations 


A soldier of the Phare who had given his eyes for 
the cause of civilization, was to be decorated. At 
8:20 o'clock, on a hazy, blue July morning, the 
Gardienne waited at the great iron gate of the In- 
valides for the blind man who was to receive his 
medals. Through the entrance swarmed as pathetic 
and interesting a crowd as the war has produced. In 
war-stained uniforms men lacking a leg swung their 
way on crutches. Ambulances followed, the raised 
curtains giving glimpses of mutilated heroes seated 
within. In little groups black-veiled women, small 
children and old men flocked in. 

The Gardienne could wait no longer, and joined 
the throng which surged into the gray stone square, 
the court of honor of the Invalides. To the 
left, in bright uniforms, the wounded soldiers were 
gathered together; the blind, with their nurses 
dressed in great blue cloaks, the pretty blue veil and 
the white band of the Red Cross above the fore- 
head. A legless soldier was seated on a wicker chair. 
Those whose wounds were not perceptible showed 
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the white band, official indication of injuries received 
in battle. A few able-bodied soldiers and officers 
were marked exceptions in the pathetic group. 

At the extreme back stood two young men in 
khaki. Harry Hollingsworth wore his arm in a 
sling; Jack Wendell, still white and thin, but for the 
- badge of the wounded gave no sign that he, too, 
had suffered at Verdun, where his life was saved as 
by a miracle. Both men were volunteers of Richard 
Norton’s gallant Ambulance Corps. 

The Gardienne found a place beside Mrs. Wen- 
dell, mother of the hero, Jack, and stood in an arcade 
of the gallery, looking down on the spectacle. 
Drums beat and bugles sounded. Part of the gar- 
rison of the intrenched army of Paris filed in and 
took up their position on three sides of the court. 
Back of them were trophies—cannon, aeroplanes of 
different kinds and in varying stages of decrepitude 
—all captured from the Germans. ‘The shady gal- 
Jeries were filled with spectators. In the rear rose 
the great gilt-tipped dome; beneath it in the center 
arch of the ‘‘colonnade,” looking down on the khaki 
and the bright red and blue of uniforms, the gold 
braid and decorations, shining bayonets and swords, 
stood a colossal bronze statue of Napoleon, head 
bowed, the figure covered with the dust of the Great 
War which he had not lived to see. 

Again a blast of the bugles. Officers led a group 
awaiting decorations to the center of the court, under 
the cloudless sky. It followed in curious military 
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formation. The halt and one-legged walked in as 
soldierly a manner as they could; the legless man 
was carried by his two nurses, a blind man was sup- 
ported on either side by women wearing the uniform 
of the Red Cross. Preceded by a Zouave and an 
Arab came the two American boys, white and tall. 
They drew up in ranks across the court, Napoleon 
watching from the background. Facing the group 
awaiting honors, these heroes of yesterday, was a 
line of old men carrying banners—the veterans of 
*70 come to do honor to the veterans of ’14—16. 
The first men to be decorated were two officers. 
A French General, arrayed in blue coat, red trousers, 
and high black puttees approached. His cap and his 
uniform were adorned with gold; his breast blazed 
with gorgeous decorations. His unsheathed sword 
caught the morning sun as he marched forth and 
began the ceremony. His brilliant aide read the cita- 
tion, the General pinned on the decorations, gave the 
accolade, and touched the heroes with his gleaming 
sword. All was done with the utmost grace. After 
decorating each man, the General stepped back, 
paused and made a fresh start, thus holding a 
new personal ceremony for every soldier. As this 
was repeated time after time, a group of people in 
black stole in, led by an officer. They took up their 
position to the right of the men being decorated. 
First came women, then some children, a few stolid, 
middle-aged men, then a mother carrying a baby; 
small boys and girls, and last, an aged man, haggard 
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and wan—the families of those who had fallen on 
the field of honor. With great dignity the officer 
appointed to this painful duty gave war medals to 
those stricken people, shook hands with most of 
them, and spoke some personal word of sympathy 
to all. A child of not more than three, a tiny girl, 
came forward and received the honor for her dead. 
It was a sight not to be forgotten when the grizzled 
General bent over and gallantly took her hand, and 
she thanked him with her diminutive dignity. ‘The 
woman with the baby sleeping on her arm also had 
the sop for her sorrow—a diploma on parchment 
commemorating the deeds of her husband, who had 
never seen his child. Then the black clad group 
again followed the officer and disappeared under the 
great dome of the Invalides, to inscribe their dead 
among the immortals. 

The last of the waiting heroes came forward. At 
the end of the line, his feet well apart, his head 
thrown back, stood Jack Wendell. As the General 
approached him he drew his feet together, and the 
military bearing of this tall, pale youth was the equal 
of any trained soldier in the Invalides. The General 
spoke with the American boys, and pinned on their 
medals with a fellowship which was good to see. 

Then came another group of valiant men. In 
the second column I discovered my blind man. He 
looked very young, very erect, and I had the im- 
pression that he was appreciating the great beauty 
and the solemnity of the scene around him. I do 
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not know if it was my imagination, but it seemed to 
me that the good General approached each blind man 
with unusual sympathy and almost motherly affec- 
tion. Our man was decorated, and then his little, 
gray-haired father took him by the shoulder, and 
they went into the Invalides. There his father 
guided his hand as he wrote his name in the book 
of the heroes who have fought for France, and that 
blind man made his mark in history. 

The ceremony over, the garrison band swung into 
a great war march. Its notes brought new strength 
and faith. The statue of Napoleon seemed to 
bow its head in recognition of the message of cour- 
age for those whose dearest had fallen on the 
field of honor, courage for more untold sacrifices 
to be made for civilization. The music filled the 
hearts of its listeners and “made their souls realize 
those great truths which their minds might refuse to 
believe.” The crowd surged forward, following its 
heroes, “‘clothed with power, through discipline and 
sacrifice, strong for good by their bitter knowledge 
of evil.” 

Under the blue heavens on that July morning, in 
the great court of the Invalides, inspired by the 
music, a new fighting force was born. It went forth 
to battle, strengthening men and women, soldiers 
hale or stricken. It carried high the proud banner 
of their losses, nerving them to greater effort and 
fresh sacrifices. 


Paris, 1917. 


V 
LIGHTHOUSE GUESTS 


Our First RESIDENT MEN BLINDED IN BATTLE 
Early notes from the rst Log of the Phare de France. 


Sergeant G. is our first resident guest at the 
French Lighthouse. He wears the blue-grey uni- 
form of the Infantry. He has black hair, a sallow 
complexion and long thin features. His eyes, closed 
forever, give his face, in repose, a pensive, even 
Madonna-like, expression. 

He is, however, one of the most vivacious people 
I have ever met. His frequent quick smiles light 
up his pale features and his laugh lifts his upper lip 
to show a shining array of perfect teeth, like a 
young fox-terrier’s. He has a great bass voice. 
When he is thoroughly amused, the walls echo, and 
the furniture shakes with his merriment! 

We found him in a hospital, so weak, so hopeless, 
that he impatiently asked the Gardienne to go away. 
But the minute he spoke, she heard the wonderful 
timbre of his voice, and said: “But, Monsieur, you 
must sing!’’ ‘How do you know?” he answered. 
“T have sung myself. I love music.” So, instead of 
leaving the hospital, the Gardienne stayed and sat 
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by the sick man’s bed and told him how music and 
all sweet sounds would mean more and more to him. 
How he could hear better and sing better because 
of his blindness. She showed him how all music 
could be written and read in Braille,—showed him 
light through work. 

He is now at the Lighthouse, an industrious stu- 
dent, reading his Braille notes. His heart is in 
his music. When he learns to modify his great 
voice, we hope that it may be pleasant for us to 
hear it, and that it may become a wage-earning 
medium for him. At present, it is out of all pro- 
portions to the Phare and would be only tolerable 
in a busy railroad station, but we still trust that he 
may some day perceive the difference between piano 
and fortissimo. 

Before the war, he was a director in a coal com- 
pany, perhaps he may still make a livelihood in 
*‘commerce.”’ 


ies Le} fea LO | rel 


Our second pensionnaire is a Sous-officer ‘du 
Midi, very tall and swarthy, with two wide-open 
black glass eyes. In his red and blue uniform he is 
extremely smart. He kept accounts and wrote let- 
ters for the Army until he went into action where, 
after doing splendid service, he had both eyes shot 
out. 

He was prisoner in Germany for a short time. 
When he returned to France he had incessant opera- 
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tions, changing from hospital to hospital. He had 
no hope of anything but his tiny pension and no 
knowledge.of how to work, though with his whole 
determined make-up he longed for an active, useful 
life again. 

He heard of us through another blind soldier, 
and was brought by a charming Duchess to see me 
at the Lighthouse. With the Duchess, dressed in 
black, with trailing veils, came the wife, the sister- 
in-law and the curly headed youngster of our new 
recruit. He was very silent and correct. It was 
an inspiration to see the flush of excitement, the 
tightening of his nerves and muscles, as he listened 
as I told him his possible horizon in blindness,— 
“You mean then, Madame, that I can actually again 
write letters, that | can keep accounts? Why, that 
is what I used to do. Is it possible that I can go 
back to my own life again?’’—“Quite possible,” I 
answered. ‘‘Come tomorrow, and let us see if it 
is probable!” 

He came the next day, and with trembling hands 
grasped his first letters and touched the typewriter. 

Now, thoroughly at home in our sunny hotel, his 
energy and application to his study inspire the other 
men. 

He was a great fencer. His lithe fingers, keen 
black eyes and Meridional temperament must have 
made him a dangerous opponent. 

We engaged the best fencing teacher in Paris to 
re-educate our blind heroes. 
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This Maitre d’armes, dressed in uniform, dec- 
orated with gorgeous orders bestowed on him by 
Sovereigns, has undertaken our classes in fencing. 

I mtroduced him to some of our blind officers. 
It was a touching thing to see his eyes fill with tears 
(he is not used to blind men), as they drew them- 
selves up, clicked their heels together and our 
Meridional raised his stick giving the fencer’s salute. 


fej fe! ° fe? 


Another of our guests is a “Clarion’”’ of historic 
name. One eye has entirely gone and he has a glass 
substitute, but in the other eye, a little prectous light 
is left. The great occulist saved it for him, when 
he miraculously mended his shattered face. 

Our “Clarion” is very quick, extremely good- 
looking, and has a pretty little wife and a black-eyed 
daughter, whom he worships. He wears the dark 
blue uniform, high black putties and embroidered on 
his arm is the precious golden bugle. What fire and 
dash is pent up in this silent blind bugler! As his’ 
patient fingers pause in spelling out his Braille 
book, he still hears the rush of his comrades, sees 
the flash of their sabres, as they charged to the 
summons of his bugle. 

He will never forget that charge; it cost him his 
sight. 
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The last of this group of our first resident light- 
finders is our architect. 

He wears the uniform still pierced by the bayonet 
thrusts received in the battle of Champagne, where 
he lost his eyes. | 

He hopes to be a professor at the Lighthouse and 
later to get a place as a secretary and stenographer. 

He has become very efficient. The other men look 
up to him and they envy his knowledge of Braille 
and stenography and his ability still to build houses 
and make plans. Yesterday, he started again at his 
old craft and built houses out of clay. 

We have a sunny studio at the Phare. We can 
already boast a remarkable exhibit from our model- 
ling class and a still more remarkable achievement 
in re-educating the blind and giving them new sight 
through new facility and sensitiveness of touch. Not 
only has our architect achieved much for himself, 
but he has undertaken to teach some of our sighted 
volunteers. The other day, he was struggling to 
teach Braille to a willing and extremely pretty 
blonde Marquise. Again and again, her dainty 
fingers struggled with the baffling dots on the paper. 
Finally, the blind professor, shaking his head be- 
nevolently, said to his pupil: “Pauvre Madame, ce 
sont vos yeux qui vous empéchent de voir.” (‘‘Poor 
Madame, it is your eyes which prevent your see- 


ing.” ) 
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Our First HERO FROM VERDUN 


(Extract from a letter from the Author) 


The doctor had asked me to see a man who had 
returned from Verdun. The poor man was blind, 
one arm had gone, the fingers of the remaining hand 
were mutilated, all of his insides had been shot up, 
and his lungs put in peril by German metal. His 
agony had been so intense that when he was brought 
to the ambulance he was stupefied by morphine. 
Slowly he had been coming out of his torpor to real- 
ize his agony, and how little of him had come out 
of the battle. Before talking to him I learnt that 
his mother was making shells in Paris; otherwise he 
had no family. The mother was my entering wedge, 
and, though he was not in the least sociably inclined, 
he was glad that I talked of her and her good work 
for France. He was still too shattered to speak of 
the battles, but my Yankee funny-bone got the best 
of his ailments. I took from him a cup from which 
he had been drinking steaming milk, and smilingly 
asked if his dinner had been to his liking. With his 
a as French pluck he answered: “Deélicieux, 
Madame, 7 ai trés bien diné,’ and rubbed his poor 
shattered digestive apparatus. His expression was 
so quaint that his wounded comrades in the ward all 
started to laugh, and, having received a hearty in- 
vitation to come again, my departure was covered 
by a wave of merriment. 
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MARRIED 


I had a very interesting call from a blind Captain, 
who had come from some distance to see us. His 
little wife, very pretty, and with a cleft in her chin 
which promised success in blindness for her husband, 
accompanied him. ‘They later met here a blind 
Lieutenant, and another of my guests, a boy of 21, 
whom I saw soon after he had been blinded, and 
who in the hospital had beaten me mercilessly at 
checkers. 

We had a luncheon in honor of the Captain, the 
Lieutenant, the blind boy, the Captain’s wife and 
the Lieutenant’s cousin, with myself making the 
party. It was a thrilling occasion. I talked to the 
men about their light-finding possibilities. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm with which they listened was 
touching. Finally, to relieve the tension, I an- 
nounced that one of our blind heroes was engaged 
to a very pretty girl. The boy of 21 bounded from 
his seat. “Who? Who? Is she blonde or bru- 
nette? How old is she?’ Questions stumbled over 
each other in his surprised interest. “The Lieuten- 
ant commented sagely in the fashion of a superlative 
Benedict. ‘The Captain’s wife smiled, and I noticed 
that her hand sought his under the table cover, and 
he said simply, turning towards his wife, who must 
be about twenty: 

“We are very old married folk. It is well to be 
married!” 
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The blind Captain said: “I have only one thing 
of which I complain—that is that they did not leave 
me one eye to finish this war.” The Lieutenant 
said: “I have only one thing to complain of—that 
is that I don’t know trench warfare.” The blind 
soldier said: “I have nothing to complain of. I 
saw it all—every phase of it—but I didn’t fly. I 
shall always wish that I could have been an air 
pilot.” 

“When will it stop?” I queried. “We all of us 
feel,’ said the Baron, ‘‘that it will end in October.” 
‘Really,’ commented the blind men in chorus, each 
with a different intense expression. 

I shall never forget the picture. ‘The lofty Salon 
of the Crillon, the big Belgian in khaki, strong and 
full of life, bent over the three smaller blind men, 
with their medals and bright uniforms and the two 
little women, whose lives are wrapped up in their 
blind heroes, sat like two hypnotised mice, listening. 

Paris, 1916. | 


COURAGE 


He was very small, only a little over five feet. 
He wore a brand new gray pepper-and-salt suit, but 
both of its sleeves were empty. The blind eyes were 
closed; the square jaw was full of determination. A 
grotesque note was added by the jockey cap which 
was perched over one ear. It was he whom the 
Gardienne had found, alone and impotent in the 
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company of his rosebush and the little bird whose 
song he loved. 

In the Lamp Room in Paris awaiting to greet him 
and his little wife on leave from the factory where 
she worked for them both were his friend the Light- 
house keeper and her guest, that brave colonial who 
had already valiantly labored to overcome both 
blindness and the loss of his hands. This hero held 
a cigarette jauntily in the apparatus which had helped 
him to win his fight. “This is very good, Guar- 
dienne, my new hand,” he said as he puffed a Camp- 
bell. ‘You could read the letter I wrote you, 
couldn’t you? And I wrote it in ink! 

‘T had no difficulty in coming to you alone in the 
subway; everybody was very polite. They still are, 
to the gravely wounded, but the war has become 
such a matter of course that I notice the passers-by 
don’t bother to salute me any longer. I regret this. 
They are becoming so careless.’ ‘They frequently 
pass the wounded now as a matter of course. 

‘The man who is coming you say has lost both 
his arms, too, and he can’t see at all? Well, I can 
tell him that it is all right if you only know what to 
do, to debruler yourself, to get out of the predica- 
ment which these wounds put us into.” 

“May I come in?” said the Planton.* ‘There is 
a visitor for Madame, the one she expects I think, 
Madame.” 


“Rutrezl?’ 


* An attendant. 
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With many expressions of apology and embarass- 
ment, the tragic apparition with the jockey cap and 
his staunch wife entered. They were quickly put 
at their ease and introduced to the Corporal. 

“You see your meeting is most fortunate,” said 
their hostess, “because the Corporal is the soldier 
of whom I told you who had also suffered a double 
amputation but who has overcome his handicap to 
such a great degree. 

‘Corporal, let me introduce you to my friend X 
and his wife.” 

“Enchanté!” said the Corporal, rising and bowing 
to X and again to Mme. X; and then both men 
bumped into the table in their effort to shake hands 
with each other. 

“Enchanté,’ the Corporal then said again, and 
bowed again, remaining this time beside the table. 

The Gardienne went to their aid. The new 
pupil held out his stump in greeting and encountered 
the metal apparatus of the Corporal. 

‘You feel that,” said he, “that is my new hand, 
a very useful one, my friend. You must have one 
as soon as possible. They are most serviceable.” 

Tea was served. A more pitiful refreshment can 
hardly be imagined. Despite the Corporal’s brave 
protest that he was self-helpful, he gladly drank the 
chocolate (for which he had the Frenchman’s fre- 
quent preference) from the cup put to his lips by 
his hostess. “The wife fed her husband also; though 


embarrassed, both men were thankful for the re- 
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freshment as they had come a long journey from 
outside the limits of Paris. 

Then this interlude over, the Corporal again as- 
serted his independence, asking, “Will you have a 
cigarette?’ The Gardienne took it from the 
clamped metal grip of the Corporal and inserted it 
in the mouth of the apprentice. “Here is a match,” 
said the teacher. 

“You smoke? of course.” 

‘Yes, with much pleasure,” said the pupil. 

‘Well, you see I carry my own matches and my 
cigarettes and packages, and write. It is merely a 
question of application. Of course, it is inconven- 
ient, but hands are not necessary—lI have proved 
that. Like eyes we can substitute our will and the 
appliances of science to make up for our wounds.”’ 

“Vraiment! Vraiment!’” said the pupil, with a 
rising note of gladness mixed with his amazement at 
what his superior had achieved. 

The little wife stood as though transfixed, dazed 
by the revelation of the swagger Corporal, and his 
independence. Then she took from the ample pocket 
in her good woolen dress a large coarse colored 
handkerchief and turned away. 

Paris, 1916. 


’ 


A BLIND NoBLEMAN 


I went to call on a great lady in the Faubourg, 
and beside her, at the tea table, sat one of the most 
distinguished men of France, who, the day before, 
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had received a public ovation. On the other side 
of her sat a middle-aged man, with dark glasses. 
He was introduced to me. His title was an ancient 
and distinguished one. He rose from his chair with 
the trained grace characteristic of his class, but, 
when he wished to be seated, his fingers groped piti- 
fully to locate the Louis-Quinze fauteuil. This 
nobleman had spent some time in Washington, and 
had been over three continents in the service of his 
country. He was now blind, and hopeless in his 
blindness. As a seeing diplomat in Washington, he 
had heard of us and the Lighthouse, which had in- 
terested him. As a blind man he had now asked to 
meet the Lighthouse keeper. 

‘What can I do? I have no talents!’ he said. 
“T could play polo, ride to hounds, play a fair game 
of bridge and serve my country in diplomacy. If I 
should attempt to mount my horse now, I should fall 
off! If I should ask to serve my country, I would 
be laughed at! I liked fencing, but that, of course, 
is impossible.” 

Unknowingly, he had given me my cue. ‘Not if 
you have the right kind of a fencing-master,” I 
answered. “I have just left two officers, who gave 
their eyes for France, with their foils, practising 
‘fleuret.’ You must choose the most interesting 
kind of fencing for ten-eyed work. Sabre and bayo- 
net may have lost their charm, but you will find 
‘fleuret’ quite as interesting as ever. Will you come 
to the Lighthouse and try?’ The man’s whole ex- 
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pression had changed. A slight flush had spread 
over his pale face, and his hands gripped the arms 
of his chair. “I will come with great pleasure! Are 
you sure I will not be inthe way? Iam so helpless!”’ 

I assured him that the only difficulty with us at the 
‘Lighthouse was that we needed a man, used to di- 
plomacy, knowing languages (he spoke four and bits 
of many others) who had sufficient knowledge to 
teach the less fortunate blind soldiers. I told him 
that it was impossible for me to find the right man 
to run our Club, and if he would relieve me of that 
burden, and ensure the success of our budding 
cercle it would be an infinite help. ‘You see, we 
need you so much,” I ended. “I know you are sin- 
cere,” the poor man said, “‘but is it really possible for 
me to be any longer of use to anybody?” I per- 
suaded him it was, and he came that week to help 
us, by his long experience with men of different kinds, 
to make our Lighthouse what we want it. 

I doubt very much if that French nobleman will 
sink back into the apathy and despair from which 
our Lighthouse has roused him. I think that in his 
mind he realizes that fighting as an officer would not 
give him the same opportunity of usefulness as help- 
ing the men blinded in battle to win their battle in 
the dark and to find the light. 

Paris, 1917. 


VI 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH. RE- 
PUBLIC GIVES HIS OPERA BOX TO 
LIGHTHOUSE FOLK 


(Originally printed in the New York Times) 


The President of the French Republic sent us his 
box for the Opéra Comique. The Director and I 
went with six blind men to see ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “La Fille du Regiment” and the Ballet from 
“Lakmé.” It was eerie to see the blind men look at 
the stage, to tell them all the happenings on and off. 

The orchestra plays. ‘They instinctively turn to 
me to know what is happening. I explain the cur- 
tain is up, the stage represents a square in an Italian 
town, on one side is a church, on the other an inn. 
Italian peasants in holiday dress, are coming, etc., 
etc. All interpellations are made as far as possible 
not to interfere with the music. 

Between the acts we went out to the balcony by 
the foyer. Three of the men smoked my cigarettes; 
the others disappeared with the Director. ‘‘Where 
are we, Gardienne?”’ asked my little group of blind 
warriors. “In front of you, my friends, is the Café 
Celérité.” “I remember that. I know just where we 
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are,’ cried one. As I could not, he explained our 
whereabouts to the others. 

In the evening cool, these big men, valiant in 
their uniforms and medals, infinitely pathetic in their 
blindness, stood close about me, listening eagerly as 
children. I told them what the Daughter of the 
Regiment looked like, about the clothes of the ac- 
tors. ‘‘Oh! she is pretty then. I’m glad,” exclaimed 
one man. “Oh! that old comedian must be very 
amusing to watch,” said another, etc., etc. 

We returned to our box for the Ballet of “Lak- 
mé.” ‘The men watched it eagerly as I described 
the scene. The premiére danseuse, an Indian, at- 
tired mostly in gold chains and jewels with a dia- 
mond head rig, was the principal feature. She was 
young, slender and extremely graceful. Her back- 
ground was a huge Oriental dancer, with white tur- 
ban, flowing robes and a golden sword. 

After the performance, the Director went to 
hunt our taxis. Tomy dismay I found myself alone 
in the great crowd, with six blind men. We were 
pushed towards the staircase. I had a blind man 
on either arm, four were unprovided for. 

“My friends, hold on to my cloak,” I cried. I 
was wearing an ample cloak, fortunately fastened 
at the throat by a stout silk cord. ‘We will clutch 
on to your cape,” said the four soldiers. “All 
right,’ I answered, ‘‘but keep close.’ A six-foot 
artillery man whose eyes had been blown out and 
whose face was mutilated, Sergeant Léon, two other 
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men, also tall, one decorated with four medals, the 
other pathetically waiting for those he should have, 
clutched on to the end of my wrap. There was no 
time to find help, the impetus of the crowd made 
anything but surging with it impossible. Carefully 
we all seven descended the stairs. ‘‘We are all here, 
Gardienne; we’re all right,’ chorused the soldiers. 

Urged by the crowd, the safety of these men de- 
pendent on that little silk cord around my neck, which 
enabled them to be guided by the pull of my wrap, 
we made our perilous descent. My heart thumped 
with each step as we progressed. It was impossible 
to pause as the crowd pushed steadily. At last we 
arrived safely at the Foyer. There the Director 
and the chasseur met us. It had been really a ter- 
rible experience for me. The crowd did not realize 
that the big erect soldiers were blind. If the fasten- 
ing of my cape had not held, those great, helpless 
soldiers must have had ugly accidents on the narrow 
spiral staircase. The Director was blissfully uncon- 
scious of the predicament in which I had been left. 
The men treated the whole matter as a huge joke. 
As we waited for a few moments in the foyer for 
our taxis, the Belgian with the medals entered into 
an animated discussion about the legs of the ballet 
dancer. 

“You see the anatomy of the French differs so 
from the anatomy of the Anglo-Saxon,” I heard him 
remark. “I didn’t notice. I was thinking of other 
. things,” said the mathematician loftily. ‘“The music 
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was divine,” interpellated the artillery man. “Such 
spirit as the Daughter of the Regiment had!” ex- 
claimed the Bordeaux schoolmaster. 

“Come, come, my friends, the taxis are here,” 
broke in the Gardienne, in response to the signal 
from the Director. We sallied out into the night. 

Leaving the Director to pilot his group, I found 
myself, the wee chasseur with the chauffeur on the 
box, sailing up the Champs Elysées, tightly packed in 
the motor with three blind men. 

We arrived at the Phare de France. When the 
chasseur (not quite five feet tall) and I got out with 
our soldiers, the taxi-man made a profound bow, and 
said: “I did not realize, Lady, the work that you 
are doing, and that you are an angel,’’ and I discov- 
ered by the starlight that our chauffeur was glori- 
ously, emotionally drunk. 

The chasseur and I walked across the court into 
the Phare with the blind men. “We have had a 
wonderful time,” they said. ‘‘Good-night, Gar- 
dienne. We are all right now. Thank you so much. 
It was glorious.” In the dim light the three men 
tapped their way through the vast echoing hall, 
towards the stairs. At my elbow, in a ghostly voice, 
the little chasseur said, ‘Can we leave them alone, 
Madame? Will they not break their necks?” ‘Oh! 
no,’ [ answered, “‘they have found their Light; they 
can now go without fear where you and I might 
break our necks. We can leave them in safety in 
their Lighthouse.” 
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We closed the door of the Phare and stole down 
the steps. The moon, very battered, very red, rose 
over the golden dome of the Russian church. The 
invisible concierge opened the portal, we were before 
our taxi. Our chauffeur stood, blear-eyed, looking 
at the moon. ‘Have no fear for me,’ said his 
drunken voice. “Tl drive you very carefully. You 
are doing God’s work.’”’ We hoped that his rev- 
erence would steady his groggy hand. ‘The reeking 
taxi-man and the chasseur stowed me carefully in 
the motor. With trembling hands the chauffeur 
wound up his engine. 

As the chimes of the Russian church struck mid- 
night, we sped down the Champs Elysees towards 
the dissipated moon. The wild taxi-man tooted his 
horn. We careered on regardless of space and cus- 
tom. The moon touched the Red Cross flags hang- 
ing before the hospitals. It made the asphalt shine 
under our whirling wheels. The man in the moon 
seemed to wink on our reckless Jehu. We were 
swung into the Place de la Concorde, whirled past 
the obelisk, and with a bound landed before the 
Hotel. 

The chauffeur and the chasseur scrambled from 
the box. I looked into the face of the drunken man, 
who had by a miracle brought us to our destination, 
and saw that it was gravely scarred. As I handed 
him his fare, I said: ‘My friend, you have been 
wounded?” “Yes, Lady-who-is-doing-the-work-of- 
God, I have been wounded. My son is at Verdun! 
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Thank you, you are paying me far too much, you 
who work for our wounded poilus.”’ 

I understood what the grog which had stolen the 
equilibrium of our driver meant to him. For a mo- 
ment it made him forget that his son was still fight- 
ing for France, in that Hell which he had left. 

Slowly the wounded man drove away. I looked 
at the moon again; it had grown pale, the stars 
looked down, white in their immortal calm. My 
thoughts went to those men who were fighting, less 
than fifty miles away, to that human barrier of flesh 
and bone, which alone had made it possible for the 
blind soldiers from the Lighthouse to see that night 
the Ballet from the box of the President of the 
French Republic. 

Paris, 1916. 


Vil 


OUR COMMANDANT AT THE PHARE DE 
FRANCE 


I had had some correspondence with a Command- 
ant whose eyes had been shot out and who had been 
fearfully mutilated. His letters bespoke energy, 
philosophy and appreciation to such a degree that it 
was almost unbelievable that they had been writ- 
ten in a hospital by a blind man who suffered greatly. 

At the Lighthouse was Adjutant Léon, long 
a prisoner in Belgium and at that time still of- 
ficially dead. He had served under the Command- 
ant, and his first impulse was to extend to him the 
hope and light that he had found. He wrote to his 
chief on his typewriter, his newly-acquired agent of 
light, telling him that he had found comfort and 
courage, and that if he, his superior, would only 
come to the Lighthouse he too would discover a new 
horizon of usefulness and cheer. A telegram in re- 
sponse announced the coming of the Commandant. 

I was at my desk when he arrived. My window 
overlooked the courtyard, and I saw the doors swing 
open and a tall man, almost as tall as the King of 
the Belgians, pause in the arch. He was dressed in 
full uniform and wore the Legion of Honor, the 
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Croix de Guerre and other decorations. He stepped 
forward, guided by a little woman who accompanied 
him. As he walked across the echoing flags, I found 
it hard to realize that this gallant officer, who stepped 
with such certainty, was actually blind. 

I welcomed him at the inner door. He introduced 
the nurse who had accompanied him from the sta- 
tion; the director of the Lighthouse was absent for 
the moment, so the responsibility for the new guest’s 
reception fell on me. I sent for Adjutant Léon. 

The Adjutant soon appeared, feeling his way with 
his little flexible bamboo stick. ‘Monsieur Léon 
is coming, Commandant,” I said. The officer rose 
quickly and stepped forward; the blind Adjutant 
stopped and saluted; the sightless officer returned 
the unseen greeting. 

‘Mon Commandant,” began Léon, his voice 
trembling; but the other interrupted. “Léon! 
Vous étes la?” We groped forward; by some in- 
stinct their hands met, and for a moment they were 
no longer major and sergeant but only friends with 
a common affliction. The Adjutant was frankly 
weeping, and the Commandant’s voice was not quite 
steady as he said ‘How is it with you, my friend?” 

The other officers of the Phare appeared—the 
good looking Lieutenant from Bordeaux, the Cap- 
tain from Morocco, the Meridional Lieutenant who 
played the violin. They approached with as much 
swiftness as their blindness permitted, and were pre- 
sented. They paused and saluted, and the salute 
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was returned punctiliously, as though these men could 
see each other. 

“How many are there of us officers, Madame?” 
inquired the Commandant. 

‘Three lieutenants and a captain,” I replied. 

The faithful Léon had drawn aside during the 
meeting of the officers, as etiquette demanded; but 
the Commandant called to him. “Where are you, 
my friend, Léon? Come here.” 

The Adjutant sought his commander. The little 
nurse and I felt that we were on sacred ground, and 
withdrew to let these men who had given their sight 
for France renew their comradery and fight again, 
side by side, their greatest battle. 

Paris, 19106, 


VIII 
THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND 
A Florist Rescued 


Three times a little nurse had tried to secure an 
interview with the Gardienne for a blind man whom 
she had watched over ever since he had lost his eyes 
and his right arm... . 

I was in the Lamp Room when the blind man 
entered, flanked on either side by an infirmiére. 
The three sat down, facing me, and the two nurses 
began talking simultaneously in high-keyed voices. 
They spoke of the soldier as if he were not present. 
‘He is discouraged. He will do nothing. He does 
not wish to live. Will you help us?” 

Between the two shrill-voiced women sat the blind 
man. He was about twenty, with thick black hair 
which curled at the ends, and broad shoulders droop- 
ing pitifully toward the stump where the right arm 
had been, as if the whole body had lost its balance 
for lack of the limb blown off. The face was 
badly scarred, and the eye-lids, red ‘and disfigured, 
failed to cover completely the empty eye-sockets. 
The whole personality of the soldier breathed re- 
volt, and dogged indifference to anything else. 

The women continued to talk, and, as I looked 
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at the helpless man before me, I became almost 
hypnotized by their reiterated foolish remarks and 
the soldier’s mutilated eyes, which gave me a weird 
feeling, as if the poor man were somehow looking 
at me and asking for help. 

I sent for the Director and suggested that he take 
the ladies for a walk in the garden and a thorough 
inspection of the Lighthouse. Left alone with the 
blind soldier, I turned to my task. To my questions 
he would only answer: “Je ne veux pas.” I tried 
the usual ways of interesting the newly blind with 
games. All my attempts only made him restless 
and irritated him the more. But there was a sudden 
change when I handed him a flower. His nervous 
fingers merely clutched the stem and he said, with a 
smile, “This is a pink.. You see I was a florist.” 
His quickness of recognition was almost uncanny. I 
handed him statuettes and other objects. He barely 
touched each, and with electric swiftness told me 
what was before him. Despite his suffering he was 
full of life, quick to perceive and recognize what- 
ever met his fingers. I tried again to penetrate his 
reserve. 

“What is it? Tell me honestly, my friend? I am 
used to sorrow.” “I do not want to live.” “Is it 
your eyes?’ I queried. “No.” “Your arm?” “No.” 
“Then, it is a woman. ‘Tell me all about her.” 
“Well, you see, of course, as I am, I could not 
marry her and I won’t live. There’s no use. I hate 
life. | hate myself. I loathe everything!” 
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It would be difficult to tell how we became 
friends, but we did, and quickly. Still, he remained 
in despair. All my devices had failed. Suddenly, 
I bethought me of another man who had lost his 
eyes, his right arm, and everything he cared for in 
life—the counterpart of this poor newcomer. We 
had found him in a revolt and despondency which 
seemed hopeless. ‘He is in the Lighthouse now,” 
I thought, “taking a lesson. I will get him to help.” 
I told my visitor I wanted to introduce to him one 
of my friends. 

This other one-armed blind man, confided to me 
by a French doctor, had been in the Lighthouse but 
a short time, and only during the last few weeks 
had found his own balance. It was a great risk to 
hand over my task to such a substitute. But a man’s 
future was at stake, and I must take the risk. I 
went out and found the blind pupil. Telling him! 
briefly the story of the miserable boy in the Lamp 
Room, I asked him if he could help. 

Holding himself very erect, with a cane in his 
articulated false arm, the blind man who had found 
light met the blind comrade who still sat in dark- 
ness. They groped to find each other, and I put 
their poor remaining hands together. 

The happy blind man said cheerfully: “You 
see, it is curious, but we are in exactly the same 
predicament. I have lost what you have lost, and 
at one time I was as unhappy as you probably are 
now. I didn’t want to live and it was three whole 
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months before I could learn to read. But now I 
never go to bed without reading a few pages. It is 
good. It gives you something to think about. I 
have just come from my commercial course, which 
is tremendously interesting.” 

Officially, I had left the room, but, unofficially, I 
felt it my duty, considering the dangerous equilib- 
rium of the two men, to supervise their interview. It 
was a revelation of the strength and tact of our blind 
pupil. He quickly met the newcomer in argument at 
every point, and won. At last, he came to the heart 
of the matter. 

“May I venture to ask whether you are married?” 
““No,” was the sullen answer. “Engaged, perhaps?” 
“No,” hercely. "Well, Iwas,” said the pupil 
teacher, “but I refused to marry the woman I loved 
when I found what a handicap I should be to her. 
She remained faithful but I was firm. But, now 
that I have begun to find the light, I feel that I have 
a career before me, and I am confident that before 
long I shall be in a position to marry. We blind 
-men need to be married. We require more than 
_ other people a friend who is interested in our future, | 
and who will help us in our career, a real friend and 
counsellor.” : 

Then very deftly, like a skilled statistician, he 
drew up a census of the probable proportion of men 
and women in each community after the war. ‘‘For 
example,’”’ he said, “‘I live in a small village. There 
are nineteen young girls there, and, if all goes well, 
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after the war there will be two marriageable men. 
I am counted in this number. Did you ever hear 
of a woman who did not wish to marry?” “No,” 
said the other. ‘‘Well, is there anything to be 
ashamed of in our wounds, if we do the best we 
can to re-educate ourselves and to become efficient ?” 
“I suppose not,” was the sullen answer. ‘Very well, 
then; hurry and learn to be self-helpful. You will 
find, so great is the heart of woman, that you will 
not be a drug on the market.” 

The listener had sat with his huge shoulders 
crouching forward disconsolately. As the bright 
prospects of matrimony were opened up by his 
companion, he slowly straightened himself. At the 
end, he sat erect, young, almost confident. 

“Have I made everything clear to you?” said the 
other blind man. “It is not impossible to look facts 
in the face. Now I should very much like to show 
you my writing machine. Will you come with me 
and look at it?” “Yes, I should like to see it,” 
said the other. “It is convenient,’’ continued his 
mentor, ‘‘for blind people always to be supervised. 
My typewriter permits me to write directly to my 
friends. I direct and seal my envelopes, and then, 
in a casual fashion, ask anyone to read the address. 
They do not know who has written the letter. They 
may think I am posting a letter for a comrade. But 
if learn whether I have written the address correctly, 
and make sure that my letter will reach its destina- 
tion.”’ 
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‘A splendid idea,” said the new pupil. Listen- 
ing carefully I detected a note of hope in his voice, 
and began to fancy the composition of a billet-doux 
to the lost fiancée when the ex-fiancée should have 
mastered his typewriter with the fingers of his left 
hand. 

Both blind men rose. ‘The teacher-pupil is now 
doing important, self-supporting work. He has 
made several admirable inventions in tools and ma- 
chinery of service to the blind, has learnt to speak 
English and Spanish which as it is the language of 
love, he will probably use with his new wife. 

The one-armed blind florist was last seen cheer- 
fully knitting and earning money zealously by his 
quick machine. He worked with such enthusiasm 
that evidently the truant fiancée has smiled again 
on her heroic suitor. I officially appeared. “Well, 
friends,” I asked, ‘‘shall we go down and look at 
the machines?” “With pleasure!’ said the new 
recruit for light. 


°} 


“What have you done?” exclaimed the chattering 
nurses, returned from their tour of inspection. 

“Nothing,” I answered. “But our pupu has put 
your patient’s feet on the path that will bring him 
to the light.” 

Paris, 1917. 


1X 
A RAID 


A Night in a Cellar 


Such chicken en casserole! Surely the chef of the 
Crillon had outdone himself! Then péche Melba. 
I lingered over the luscious red jelly which, in war- 
time, is often substituted for the precious ice to 
which we are accustomed. 

My spoon paused in air. I listened—the weird, 
unearthly, low, rising wail of the siren, repeated and 
repeated. Then the boom of the cannon. The 
alerte! JI seized my coat and umbrella and rushed 
out into the darkened street. The iron gates of the 
Crillon were closed against intruders. The Ameri- 
can “Minister of War,” as the French called Mr. 
Baker, was there. Two American officers loomed 
like miniature obelisks in the smoky mists. 

“T must have a motor,” I said to them. 

‘Madame, we are waiting for General 

“Yes, but I cannot wait to get to my blind men, 
next the Russian church. Please, I must,” I insisted, 
when they told me a taxi was an impossibility. 

They charged into outer darkness. I followed. 
A phantom taxi rose before me, the two officers, 
running at a jog trot, holding on to it. The door 
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was opened and I was thrust in beside another uni- 
form. 

‘‘Where are we going, Sir?’ I queried of the 
military’ silhouette, only partially distinguishable in 
the dark. 

“If agreeable to you, Madame, we are going to 
Avenue Victor Hugo.” 

“Oh, I shall be very glad to go with you toward 
the Avenue Victor Hugo, Monsieur, but after the 
Etoile my path lies in the other direction; I don’t 
suppose you could take me to the Russian church, 
to the Phare de France, the French Lighthouse, just 
the other side?” 

“No, Madame, the chauffeur refuses! 1 have 
to give him all my worldly goods to get to the 
Avenue Victor Hugo, where I must rescue a woman 
with three small babies, who lives on the top floor 
of a tall building. I am really extremely sorry,” 
said the phantom, “‘but, you see, her husband is at 
the front and the baby is very wee. I would do any- 
thing I could for you.” It suddenly dawned on 
my consciousness that I was beside a compatriot. 

“With State do you come from?” I asked him. 

With a slight nasal accent, he replied: “From 
Maine, my name is 4 

“Then don’t you think that, as I come from New 
York, you could take me to the Phare de France?” 

“Tl try,” he said, and the upper half of his sil- 
houette disappeared through the window. He ex- 
horted the chauffeur in the most eloquent French | 
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ever heard, and finally entirely re-entered the taxi, 
saying: ‘‘I have persuaded him to leave you on the 
right side of the Arc de Triomphe. ‘That is as far 
as I can get him to go.” 

We came to a halt in the darkness. We had 
nearly run over a little hand-truck propelled by a 
valiant peasant. According to strict police regula- 
tions the few lights on the Champs Elysées were dim 
and mostly blue. The headlights of the occasional 
motors and taxis were also painted blue. The fog 
filled with smoke gave a weird, watery effect, pierced 
by the goggle-blue eyes of carefully moving motors. 
I had the sensation of pausing in a huge sea of 
marine monsters with great eyes occasionally coming 
to the surface. The booming of cannon was fre- 
quent. 

“IT know all about you and your American Light- 
house,’’ said my host, ‘‘and I would like to see the 
French one.”’ 

‘He helped me out in the black space before the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

From the top of that great monument the auto- 
matic cannon were doing their best to protect it. 
Instinctively I clutched my parasol and suppressed 
the impulse to hoist it—it was blue, the proper color 
according to law for bombardments. I remember 
thinking how the shrapnel would hurt my new hat 
—of course, everything is relatively new—it was 
three years old, but it had been retrimmed, which 
gave moral support even under cannon fire. 
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I paused as two big officers with a little French- 
woman between them blocked the way. She was 
talking volubly, turning from one to the other. “But 
I must have a comfortable room in the hotel, I 
must,” and in a paternal way, as if talking to a scared 
child, they replied: “Oh, you shall have one, you 
shall have one!’ ‘The shadow-trio disappeared into 
the blackness. It was so intense at the Place de 
V Etoile that I wondered if a smoke barrage was not 
protecting the Arc de Triomphe. Like a blind man 
I tapped the pavement with my parasol to prevent 
too hasty lurches from the curbstone. Round the 
curve of the Avenue Hoche the halted cars of the 
tram, their lights painted blue, looked like giant 
caterpillars. All electric traffic stopped when the . 
alerte sounded and refugees from bombs walked 
safely on the rails of the Metro from station to 
station. 

Shrapnel must have fallen not far from me. It 
could not have been pebbles—there were no small 
boys about! 

At last I found another taxi. The driver, a 
wounded soldier, was struggling with his machine, 
homeward bound, but when I told him I wished to 
join blind soldiers who were waiting in the cellar 
not far away he took me to them. 

The Directress of the Lighthouse had well mar- 
shaled her forces. They sat under the arches of the 
cellar in our iron garden chairs and on boxes. Some 
were asleep, others humming and smoking. ‘They 
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greeted me in chorus: “4h, voila Madame la Gar- 
dienne! ‘The alerte is welcome—it means American 
cigarettes !”’ 

The cannonading Had become intense. Once or 
twice we thought that bombs had fallen on the house 
above us. The noise echoed through the tortuous 
windings of the cellar. Taking my little electric torch 
I searched into the remote nooks and crannies. In 
one I found a good-looking boy, in his smart blue 
and red uniform, wearing the Croix de Guerre with 
palms and a star, and the Medaille Militaire. He 
was reading, with his seeing fingers, a Braille book. 
He said it was a very interesting novel by Anatole 
France. It was an impressive sight, as in the com- 
plete darkness the deft ten eyes of this blind youth 
extracted entertainment from the dotted words to — 
the accompaniment of dropping shells and booming 
cannon. 

In another winding I found a blind, one-armed 
Brigadier. He wore his képi. His uniform was cov- 
ered by a black waterproof coat from which his high 
leather gaiters protruded. He had imperiled the 
waterproofness of his raincoat by pinning over his 
heart a small American flag. He was reading with 
his one hand, totally absorbed by his Braille book. 
“What are you reading, my friend?” I queried. 
He rose, bowed, and in slow, correct English said: 
“The English words which I do not know Madame.” 
He was studying the Braille English grammar which 
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the Lighthouse Printing Press had just turned out 
at the special request of its French pupils. 

As I flashed my little torch on the main group of 
officers and soldiers in the safety of our cellar, not 
a man blinked. The calmness of their blindness 
awed me. I had to shake myself from the over- 
whelming solemnity of its presence. 

“Listen,” I suggested, “let us be an orchestra.”’ 

Under the leadership of a tanned Corporal wear- 
ing a red fez, an imaginary orchestra was impro- 
vised. The flute, usually called the Grasshopper, 
reported at once, and several drums. The packing 
boxes on which the men were sitting were brought 
into service. I volunteered as a violoncello pro- 
vided double basses would help. ‘The overture 
started, and to my surprise the piece selected was 
an American waltz. But the attempt was not a 
success, and soon a soloist took the field. A colonial 
fighter volunteered to sing an Arab song. The weird 
droning in the dark cellar, illumined only by burn- 
ing cigarettes to the accompaniment of the occasional 
dropping of shells, was eerie beyond description. 

Some of the men were from the invaded districts. 
Some had had their families and their homes de- 
stroyed by the Germans. Our cellar was all that 
remained to protect them from danger. : 

I felt that I had not done my share to hearten 
them. I volunteered to sing a darky song. The 
men loved the crooning, soft melody, and began to 
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hum it with me. ‘“There’s where my heart is turn- 
ing ever,’ accompanied by their humming, echoed 
through the foundations of the old palace. 

The young secretary, a retired réformée, who had 
been under fire, was too much interested in the bom- 
bardment to be kept under cover. He was stirred 
by the detonations like a thoroughbred horse, and 
rushed from time to time up the gangway which 
leads to the court, to pick up shrapnel falling from 
the starlit heavens. He brought two beautiful pieces 
to me. 

‘They. were red hot when I picked them up,” he 
said with glee. He rejoiced in having his fingers 
scorched again by a living bit of battle. 

The wicked éclat (bit of shell) is jagged like 
a saw; it is pointed, so that it would cut through 
any bone or tissue, and the rough edges would not 
leave a clean wound, and it is only a tiny bit of a 
comparatively small shell. 

I cherish those bits of shrapnel with real affection, 
as my own particular and private share of the war. 
he blind men fingered them lovingly, as we talked 
in the dark of the certainty of victory. I marveled 
at the strength of soul which enabled the soldiers 
and the women and men who loved them to bear 
up under the unspeakable onslaughts they had 
braved. 

At last we heard the two notes of the fire engine, 
which usually precede the berloque. Then the cheer- 
ful horn of the retraité. Escorting my Brigadier by 
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his remaining arm, and speaking to him those Eng- 
lish words which he did not know, I led the way for 
the group of blind men up the inclined approach to 
the court of their Lighthouse. We stood before the 
fountain, with its plump cupid. The moon was set- 
ting over the old palace. In the distance we heard 
the call of the trumpets, announcing that the raiders 
had been routed for the time being. 

The bombardment had ceased, the horn of the 
retraité had died away. I returned alone after mid- 
night through the Arc de Triomphe, pausing in the 
church-like stillness of the great arch to rest in the 
restored quiet of the night. In the shadow I could 
see the massed sandbags buttressed high in irregular 
lines covering the side of the wall. It suggested 
some giant deity—perhaps Nemesis, guarding in 
immortal calm what France loves so dearly, her 
chiseled Marseillaise. And as I looked I imagined 
that the heroic sculpture thrust aside its war cover- 
ings. It sprang forth. To the shout of the Mar- 
seillaise responded the tread of the allied troops. 
Weary, but in triumph they came, bringing at last 
victory, democracy and peace to the world. 


Paris, 1917. 


Xx 
THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN WARTIME 


The American Ambassador invited our blind men 
to hear music at his charming house. 

We had twenty heroes as the Ambassador’s 
guests. After the music they all sat about the long 
table and rejoiced in physical delights—delicious 
chocolate and exquisite French pastry. 

The Ambassador and Mrs. Sharp were very 
happy in welcoming the men. One very tall officer 
was introduced to His Excellency. He rose, drew 
his heels together, and saluted. His blind eyes were 
wide open, and his medals testified to his great hero- 
ism. I played interpreter: “Gardienne, will you 
. please tell His Excellency that for eight months, as 
a prisoner in Belgium, I enjoyed American hospital- 
ity. Tell him that, while the American Commis- 
sion—two of its members were my good friends— 
was neutral in words, the handshake of its members 
was not neutral. Tell him that I was the guest of 
these gentlemen at table, and that afterwards I pre- 
pared a letter, which was signed by my fellow-pris- 
oners. The letter thanked the American citizens for 
having given us American bread to eat for eight 
months.”” ‘The Ambassador asked me to interpret 
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for him his satisfaction that the Commission, of 
which he is the President in France, had done such 
good work and nourished such valiant heroes. 

Another less heroic but no less touching incident 
occurred when I had the privilege of introducing a 
boy of twenty-one, extremely handsome, despite the 
bandage which covered his two shattered eyes. He 
rose and held out his hand cordially to the Ambas- 
sador, speaking in a high, nasal, excessively Yankee 
voice—his teacher must have been a New England 
school ma’am! “I’m very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Ambassador,” he said, ‘‘and this tea is excellent, also 
the cake. It is most kind of you to entertain us.” 
He then began to talk of the war, and in his en- 
thusiam his tea-cup shifted to a perilous angle and 
the Gardienne had to come to the rescue. This 
young boy, whose nails shone like new moon, had 
his face carefully powdered and there emanated 
from him several of the perfumes of Arabia—care- 
fully selected, however. Despite his blindness he is 
still a boulevardier and a butterfly! 

Paris, 1916. 


XI 
CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE PHARE 


Tragic Comedians 


The palace which had been re-christened the 
Phare de France, the Lighthouse for Frenchmen 
blinded in battle, was once, long ago, the palace of a 
great duchess. ‘The duchess willed her palace to a 
bishop, and in good time it passed into the posses- 
sion of the Vatican. In the days of the duchess there 
had been a private theatre in the palace. The scen- 
ery was still there, covered with the dust of many 
decades, a room with one door and a practicable 
window. Before Christmas Eve of the dark year of 
1917 the scenery came forth from its long conceal- 
ment, and the dust was diligently wiped from walls, 
door and window. ‘The hands which dusted and 
cleaned and then set up the scenery of the duchess 
were hands of blind soldiers. The pupils of the 
Phare were out for a Christmas celebration. They 
scrubbed the boards of the stage; they nailed and 
hammered and sawed. They substituted electric 
footlights for the old candle sockets. A generous 
florist decorated the proscenium with plants. When 
the sightless men had finished their labors, they be- 
held their work and pronounced it good. 
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To the right of the stage stood a shimmering 
Christmas tree, bright with garlands of gold and 
silver, and surmounted by the shining star. In the 
adjoining room was set up a great stove, and the 
two rooms were ready for the Christmas gathering. 

There were all sorts of persons in the audience 
that night—smart people and plain people, blind 
soldiers and their families. All were simple in dress, 
as the time of war demanded. I wondered whether 
the old bishop who once inherited the palace, and 
who had often witnessed amateur theatricals here 
in the days of the duchess, might not have glided 
in unnoticed and mingled with his countrymen of a 
newer age. Arrived from another world, he might 
have read either programs in ink or those in Braille 
prepared on the Lighthouse press for the blind 
auditors—for ghostly bishops, no doubt, understand 
everything. 

When a blind young soldier sang—all unconscious 
of the pathos of his own state—‘‘Si j'ai pleuré pour 
vous,” his Médaille Militaire and Croix de Guerre 
and his blind eyes gave a power of appeal to his 
naturally beautiful tenor voice which no one in the 
audience could quite resist. Then followed more 
music and then recitations with all the verve and 
risqué tone of the Parisian carbarets. Other blind 
singers followed, one of them in civilian clothes, a 
graduate of the school of the Phare and living in- 
dependently as a stenographer. His strong chin 
revealed the force which had enabled him to conquer 
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despair. The footlights cast deep shadows under 
his brows, making the darkness of his blind eyes the 
more pronounced, as he stood, tall and erect, and 
sang the wonderful Christmas hymn: “Long lay 
the world in sin and darkness pining . . . O holy 
night! It is the night when Christ was born.” With 
strange fervor he sang of the star which guided the 
wise men to the manger. 

He was followed by a blind man from the invaded 
provinces, who played haunting strains on a violin 
given him by a princess to replace his instrument 
taken by the Germans. The weird melody ended 
in a waltz. Comrades behind the scenes echoed the 
air and the audience had begun to sway to the 
rhythm of the music when the waltz began, and the 
whole assembly took up the theme and helped to 
conclude the dance with utmost joyousness. 

Then followed comic dialogue, for the blind sol- 
diers meant to show themselves normal and filled 
with the spirit of life and fun. Two soldiers 
thundered and roared in burlesque eloquence on the 
immortal theme of woman, tossing their persiflage 
like jugglers’ balls with the lightness which only the 
French perfectly master. They glanced along the 
edge of indecency and wound up the debate amidst 
delighted applause by announcing in the same breath 
that woman was, after all, the highest achievement 
of the Deity. 

The last number was a triumph in the manifesta- 
tion of the unconquerable spirit of the blind French. 
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soldiers. It was a mockery of the trade of pre- 
tended blind beggars. ‘The two truly blind men 
played to perfection the parts of two beggars 
pretending blindness to elicit sympathy. Seated on 
a stage representing a bridge, each with a sign os- 
tentatiously proclaiming his misery and appealing 
for help, one beggar produced grotesque music with 
a trombone, while his rival endeavored to drown this 
appeal in a deep baritone accompanying his outra- 
geous guitar. An operetta of Offenbach, Les Deux 
Aveugles—The Two Blind Men—was then sung by 
the blind men with wonderful perfection of tech- 
nique, a fitting offset to the farce of beggary, and 
closing the program with the note of humor and 
spirit. 

As the blind performers filed out, a tall officer 
in the French blue uniform rose in the front row 
of the audience and turned to the audience. Those 
who had risen to withdraw took their seats, caught 
by the rich notes of his deep voice. He thanked 
all who had contributed to create this Phare, this 
_ house of veritable light for the blind. Some of those 
listening knew that this officer had saved the rear 
corps of the French army at the cost of his eyes 
and his health. They were deeply moved when he 
concluded: “‘Let us now turn our thoughts toward 
our comrades in the trenches on whom depends the 
outcome of this war. Let us do all that in us lies 
to uphold their hands, that they may be strong, and 
may win in the great struggle which is yet to be 
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decided. The enemy is preparing. He will attack 
tomorrow. We are on the eve of the great de- 
cision.” The teachers at the Phare had reason to 
be deeply touched as this former pupil left the room 
on the arm of the little lady who had been the or- 
chestra for the occasion. He was now director of 
studies at a military institute. 

When the seeing guests had withdrawn, there fol- 
lowed the banquet for the blind. In an adjourning 
room, the table was well provided—one must not 
say “groaned” in time of war economy—and there 
was champagne for toasts proposed by a one-armed 
blind Lieutenant. An American Major was present 
to behold the spectacle for America, and a Russian 
participated quite otherwise: he had given his eyes 
for France. Toasts and applause enlivened the 
feast, till at length a dapper young Parisian whose 
risqué recitations had delighted the audience was 
asked to sing the Marseillaise. What a change of 
parts! Erect and pale, the boy began the great 
summons: “Allons, enfants de la patrie!” As his 
voice rose, he closed his blind eyes and threw back 
his head, and slowly, to the rhythm of the song, he 
moved it from side to side, in an ecstasy of fervor. 
Under his compelling leadership, everyone joined 
in the song, which ended with a shout of triumph, 
as if the blind saw in vision the approaching day 
of victory. 

A little blind soldier, standing near me, whispered 
that it would be in order to sing also the national 
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anthem of America which had made the Phare pos- 
sible. But I preferred to leave the impression of 
the Marseillaise undisturbed, and begged him to 
leave our song for another day. 


Paris, 1918. 


XII 
A WEDDING 


A Hero’s Reward 


“The things which are seen are temporal, the 
things which are unseen are Eternal.” 


On New Year’s Eve, at the American Hospital 
at Neuilly, the Gardienne found a resigned, hope- 
less blind abbot. His eyes had been blown out while 
he was fighting for his country. His fearfully 
wounded head and face were bound, almost invisible. 
His jaw had been pierced, and he could only mumble 
faintly. He was very tall and emaciated, and his 
long, pale hands, formerly so often raised in bene- 
diction, lay inert and helpless. ‘The whole person: 
ality breathed a resignation, willed bitterness. It 
was not easy to kindle an inner light in the heart 
of the stricken abbot. 

The inner light began with a victory at a game of 
checkers. On New Year’s Day, the abbot beat me 
on an American board made specially for the blind. 
Other steps in the dark soon followed. Soon he 
had mastered Braille, and was asking for a Braille 
book to enable him to follow the Mass. As he 
studied the little Braille points of the Holy Book, 
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he grew accustomed to the ten eyes on the tips of 
his fingers, and found light through work. 

In another ward of the ambulance we discovered 
a young soldier shot through both eyes. Faint and 
hopeless as he was, there was still something martial 
about him, and a fine gallantry. In spite of the loss 
of sight, he had kept his good looks. His hair was 
thick and brown, his figure lithe and quick. As he 
lay sleepless in the ward, his suffering and hopeless- 
ness were soothed by a tiny nurse, who bound the 
wounded eyes and talked gently to the invalid. 

Before long the gallant little soldier, the band- 
ages still covering his empty eye sockets, came to 
the Lighthouse. Soon he was busy, reading and 
writing, typewriting and playing games with his 
comrades in blindness. 

Some months later a little group of men in unt- 
form, each accompanied by a _ guide, carefully 
mounted the steps of the Church of Saint-Pierre at 
Neuilly. The organ played, the candles were being 
lit, when fifty guests of the French Lighthouse 
quietly walked down the aisle—blind French officers, 
smart in their picturesque war trappings, wearing 
their hard-earned decorations. With their sticks 
they tapped their way up the marble steps into the 
choir, and reverently took their places before the 
little Prie-Dieu beside the Gardienne and her aide- 
de-camp. Like children, they listened to the whis- 
pered description of the church, the statues, the 
stained glass windows and the flowers. 
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wedding procession approached. On the arm of a 
decrepit old man came the bride, young, small, and 
dark. She wore the long, plain blue coat of the 
nurses of the French Red Cross. Over her heart 
blazed the flaming cross, bright against the white 
background, of the nurse’s garb. From her head 
fell the snowy veil of the uniform, and over her 
brow was the band with the little cross, denoting 
her service. 

The groom followed, dressed in a blue uniform, 
wearing the Medaille Militaire and the Croix de 
Guerre with stars and palm. His face was radiant, 
though his poor eyes were still bound, and he could 
only see by inner vision the little nurse who was 
about to become his bride. 

The couple knelt before the altar. The organ 
played a dreamy accompaniment, and a baritone 
voice filled the church, beginning in pleading soft- 
ness, and rising to triumphant song. The singer was 
blind. He had learned his song at the Lighthouse. 

The choir boys appeared, swinging their censers, 
followed closely by a priest in white, supported on 
either side by two black-frocked almoners. As the 
officiating priest faced the congregation, his assistants 
lifted the white and gold cope to clothe him for the 
Mass. He raised his head, and the Gardienne 
saw his face. It was the blind abbot, who had been 
found by the Phare, speechless and hopeless on New 
Year’s Eve. 
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With a calm air, this priest, so sorely stricken, 
celebrated the mass. He raised the golden chalice 
to God, who had bereft him of sight. The blind 
singer's voice rose in praise of God, who is Light. 
The benediction was pronounced, and those two chil- 
dren of France—he who had offered his life for his 
country, and she who had saved the broken life— 
were united before God, who is Love. 

Into the field outside passed the radiant young 
blind soldier with his wife. His sightless comrades 
groped forward to press the hand of the happy 
warrior. As the sun shone upon their unseeing eyes, 
the air seemed charged with hope. These heroes 
of Light, who had captured joy from darkness, be- 
came symbolic. They had made atonement for a 
blind world. Like them through darkness and suf- 
fering only, could its bleeding, broken nations find 
peace and that light which no calamity can darken. 

Paris, 1917. 


XIII 
THE ABBOT’S SISTER 
A Girl’s Loyalty 


At the Hospital I dropped in to see my friend the 
Abbot. His pretty little sister had returned from 
the country, and was again in charge of her disfg- 
ured, tyrannical brother. He was still unable to 
speak properly, and they were to have another op- 
eration on his throat. ‘The poor man was fed by a 
tube through his nose. 

As I entered, his sister was reading, in her soft 
voice, out of a holy book. The Abbot recognized my 
footstep, and rose immediately to greet me with en- 
thusiastic mumblings. He told me that he had read 
sixteen pages of the Mass in Braille, but that his 
studies must be interrupted for the coming operation. 
He was very irritable and kept tapping his foot as 
we talked. I have learned that the Abbot is not irri- 
table on account of his fearful wounds, but that he 
has always been a tyrant in his humble family. His 
sister worships him, and her great brown eyes often 
fill with tears as she looks at his blighted face. 

I could not resist an effort to make these two 
understand one another. 
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“Monsieur Abbé,” I said, “do you know what 
your little sister did for you when you lost your 
eyes?” 

‘‘No,” he said in a very superior and indifferent 
fashion. 

Then I told him what the oculist had told me. 
How when the little woman had first realized the 
calamity that her brother was hopelessly blind, she 
had said to the doctor: “Take my eye and plant it 
in his head. I don’t mind, but he must see.”’ 

“There, Monsieur Abbé, what do you think of 
your sister now?” 

“Tiens,” he said, superbly. But his sister said: 
“Why did you tell him that?” and then set to argu- 
ing the unreasonableness of not taking her eye. 
“They graft skin and bone, why can’t they graft 
my eye?” ¢ 

I could only quiet her agitation by explaining in 
my unscientific fashion the telegraphic system of the 
optic nerve, and the thus far impossible operation 
of replacing it. 

The Abbot was silent for a moment. Then he 
said gently “Little Sister! Perhaps God has taken 
my sight in order that I may learn to see you.” 


Paris, 1917, 


XIV 


“OF ALL THESE, THE BRAVEST ARE THE 
BELGIANS’ —Cesar. 


The day of Victory made us forget the weather. 
With the rest of the people of Paris we had stood, 
unconscious of the rain, and seen the President of 
the French Republic and King Albert of Belgium 
pass in triumph down the Champs Elysees. 

Several days later I found myself, with my assist- 
ants and two of our blind Belgian pupils, at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. We were ushered 
through one beautiful room after another, hung with 
priceless tapestries; we trod on “aubusson’’ carpets 
that should have been framed in glass. Through a 
crowd of about a hundred people, mostly Belgians, 
we made our way. The women wore black, and 
many of the brilliantly uniformed and decorated men 
had bands of black on their left sleeves. We rested 
for some time before open folding doors, through 
which we could see the King of the Belgians and 
his valiant young heir. At last we were ushered 
into their presence. 

To the left of the King stood an impressive, 
grizzled General, wearing many scars and orders. 
He was tall, but, like Saul, King Albert towered 
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head and shoulders above everyone else. Back of 
his great head the light from a crystal chandelier 
cast a glory about his golden hair. He seemed a 
luminous, incarnate greatness—this man who had 
risked all for an ideal! 

As he looked at the men blinded under his leader- 
ship, tears brimmed in King Albert’s gray eyes. 

The blind men, smart in their uniforms, stood 
erect. Their wounds had taken nothing from their 
military bearing. One, -of simple origin, felt his 
surroundings with awe, but answered the King’s 
questions with respectful comradeship. ‘Yes, your 

Majesty, I lost my sight in Belgium,” he said, “and 
it was my high privilege to be the patient of her 
Majesty the Queen.” He held his blind head, if 
possible, a little higher. ‘“There is only one Queen 
for the Belgians!” 

“Then you were at my wife’s hospital!” The 
King laid his hand on the shoulder of the blind man, 
who was gladdened by the friendly great touch. “I 
compliment you, my friend,” said Albert, ‘‘on these’; 
and with rare tenderness and delicacy he touched 
each decoration which the soldier wore. A callous 
soul would merely have looked at them, and his 
glance would have meant nothing to the unseeing 
man! : 

‘‘And you, my friend,” said the King to the other 
blind man, “you are of the family of oe 

“Yes, your Majesty; my father was the Baron 
B——.” The well-bred, sensitive Adjutant was re- 
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called at once by his King to his own environment 
with the same unerring understanding that had" put 
the first soldier at ease as he talked of his nurse, 
the Queen. The King looked with his fingers also 
at the decorations of the Adjutant—the Legion 
ad’ Honneur, the Croix Léapold, and the war crosses 
of both France and Belgium. Then the blind men 
were presented to the Crown Prince, who stood 
shining and erect beside his illustrious father, like a 
young St. George. One felt the courage that he had 
shown in the trenches while other boys were still at 
school. 

His Majesty regretted greatly that the Queen was 
not able to be present. Her four years of relent- 
less work had told on her, and the function preced- 
ing the audiences had overtaxed her strength. 

The throng in the anteroom was waiting for the 
great privilege which the Americans and the Belgian 
soldiers were having. And yet the King’s democ- 
racy and exquisite courtesy made him await the 
move of the woman, which she felt it was not eti- 
quette to make. MHesitating to break the protocol, 
in a moment of inspiration she remembered that 
King Albert had studied electricity in America. She 
asked him if he remembered Schenectady. He re- 
peated the Indian word in his perfect French, adding 
with a slow reminiscent smile which removed years 
from the face of the war-tried monarch, “Jl y @ 
longtemps de cela!” We recalled the days he had 
spent incognito, known simply as “Monsieur X” 
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while he studied American inventions and American 
ways. 

Then the Lighthouse keeper placed in the King’s 
hands the offerings of her pupils and herself—gifts 
made by the blind soldiers for their King and Queen, 
and a copy of her little book about Fawcett, the 
blind Postmaster-General of England. A graceful 
compliment for the book, an admiring examination 
of the gifts of the sightless heroes and the hands of 
the blind soldiers clasped once more the hands of 
the King and his son, and the little group withdrew, 
leaving that great figure who had proved to the 
modern world that spiritual forces are greater than 
material forces. 

As the blind soldiers rode homeward to the Light- 
house they sat silent till the Adjutant found the 
Lighthouse Keeper’s hand and pressed it, saying: 

‘Gardienne, we cannot thank you for this great 
epoch in our lives; but as long as I live I shall feel 
my King’s fingers on my decorations, and my chil- 
dren’s children shall know that they were blessed by 
the touch of our Albert.” 

Paris, 1918. 


XV 


THE OPENING OF THE PHARE DE 
SEVRES AT THE ANCIENT CHATEAU 
OF THE MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR, 
SEVRES 


On the afternoon of January 13, 1918, two autos 
with our volunteer aides and two blind men together 
with hand luggage including two violins, uniforms 
and all sorts of things repaired from the Phare de 
France to the Phare de Sévres. We were received 
there by Madame Lunel, the Directress. The house 
was warm, clean and charming. We introduced the 
men to their bright dormitory where they examined 
with joy, the little tables, comfortable mattresses and 
warm bits of carpet. 

When the hot tea and the well buttered tartines 
of brown war bread had made the blind men feel 
at home and loosened their tongues, they became 
reminiscent. Croissant said, ‘‘How fresh and good 
the air is! I feel the country and I love it, I have 
spent my life in the mines.” Poor soul! As I 
looked at this lad of 22, strongly built and hand- 
some, the irony of fate touched me. Why had this 
full-blooded country-loving boy been made to leave 
his pick in the black mine in the bowels of the earth 
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to fight for a few months for the land which he 
loved, and then been banished from it again to dark- 
ness and to impotent blindness. 

Troue, shorter, broader, with defiant mustaches 
and the build of a toreador, spoke of his former life, 
how in the fields which he loved he had killed many, 
many cattle. 

‘A million?” I queried. 

“That would be a little many, Mme. la Gar- 
dienne! Let us say thousands.” 

The men raised their bowls and drank to Mrs. 
Allison, to the Directress and to me, and then to 
the Committee across the sea who had made this 
new home possible. The soldiers with their fingers 
looked at the furniture and the long windows which 
overlooked the neighboring garden. One blind man 
said to the other: “Look at the cabbages and the 
salad under the glass covers and look at the river 
which winds beneath the hills.” 

At last the men sat down. Each one took from 
his pocket a photograph of his family. “I am a 
célébataire,”’ said Croissant, who came from the in- 
vaded regions, ‘“‘but this is my sister and this 1s 
my brother-in-law,” and he pointed with his poor 
toil-worn fingers to the photograph. Then Troue, 
who is also from the North, showed the picture of 
his family, holding the photograph of his wife and 
child lovingly upside down. He told me about his 
youngest child, his fine boy of sixteen and the older 
daughter who helps his brave wife. Still holding 
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his family on its head he tenderly stowed it away 
in his inside pocket. 

As the sun was setting and the gray mists were 
rising from the Seine we three Americans, accom- 
panied by the old bent secretary, his whiskers and 
nose concealed by a heavy muffler, went to the fac- 
tory to fetch the other pensionnaires to the Phare 
de Sevres. At the great gates the concierge chal- 
lenged us and said it was not usual for women to 
be admitted. I told her that I was the Gardienne 
de Phare and she politely let us in. 

Walking down the paved road of the factory 
grounds we passed two huge chimneys looming like 
great obelisks against the sunset and we entered the 
little studio where our blind modelers work. ‘There 
all was dark but in the neighboring room we heard 
the gay voices of our pupils. To our left, reaching 
far above my head, stood moulds and a huge clay 
retort. It had just been finished by one of the blind 
men. ‘They make these necessary war things for the 
ammunition factories, and are proud to be able to 
be again working for Ja Patrie. ‘The blind men 
make one-third more output than the seeing men and 
their work is quite as good. 

We followed the voices into the workroom. Be- 
fore I spoke the men chorused: “Ah, voila Madame 
la Gardienne!” ‘They all wore clay colored aprons 
such as are worn by workmen, and one after an- 
other held out a clayey hand for me to shake. 
‘Wicked ones!” I retaliated, “fas if you did not know 
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that | had put on a new pair of gloves to call on 
the Director!’ So we compromised by shaking 
elbows. 

The little superintendent whom we employ to look 
after the men appeared from the shadow of the 
great retorts. A muffled giant emerged and with 
apologies that the electric light could not be used 
introduced himself as the director of finances of the 
establishment. A charming spirit of cooperation 
was manifested by everyone, and the piratical-look- 
ing accountant deputed a seeing factory hand to 
show us home. 

Hands washed, aprons doffed, be-uniformed, our 
blind men sallied forth with us to their new Phare. 
As their quick feet clanged on the rough cobbled 
pavement, they talked merrily of their work and 
of their interesting life. Each man lit an American 
cigarette, and I promised that there should be a 
supply at the Lighthouse. Finally, we swung into 
the gates of the Phare de Sévres. The giant police 
dog of the concierge rushed out, gleefully wagging 
his tail and barking an almost human welcome to the 
soldiers. I walked with two. ‘How good the air 
is! It is very vast here,’’ said one. I described the 
grounds and the shrubbery and drew their attention 
to the great walnut trees bordering the path. The 
blind soldiers stopped to look at them; one spread 
his arms out encircling the trunk of the tree, as he 
exclaimed with admiration: “Que c’est immense! 
Que c'est beau!” 
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We passed by the lovely chateau of the Pompa- 
dour. It slept in this gray twilight, its shut blinds 
like closed eyelids. The spirit of the war had 
banished the light from it. The sticks of the blind 
men touched the palace steps as they mounted to 
their Lighthouse, which is, for the time being, the 
gardener’s house, situated on an eminence above the 
villa. 

As our workmen entered their new home, they 
were welcomed by the waiting blind men from the 
invaded provinces. ‘They hailed one another, found 
each other, shook hands or patted shoulders in glad 
welcome. ‘‘It is fine here,” said the men “‘we are 
glad to be in our new Lighthouse.” 

As we drove home the young moon hung low 
over the hills across the Seine. Hurrying gray 
camions conveying ammunition, rumbled past us. 
In the road against the peaceful landscape a monster 
hooded motor showed by its unusual length that it 
shrouded a great gun. High in the sky shone God’s 
stars and beneath them hung the light from an ob- 
- servation balloon; a vigilant human eye watching to 
keep the enemy from the quiet valley, where our 
blind soldiers had found the Light. 

Paris, 1918. 


XVI 


AMERICANS ENTER THE BATTLE IN 
THE DARK 


At two o’clock on the afternoon of June 12, 1918, 
the Lighthouse keeper for the French blinded in 
battle was informed that there was a blind soldier 
in an American hospital. The report said that he 
was clamoring for ice-cream. 

Accompanied by an Aide carrying games for the 
blind and the all-important ice-cream, I entered the 
hospital and introduced myself to He was a 
stalwart lad of eighteen, his hair close-cropped, his 
head heavily bound. One eye had been removed. 
The other was for the time useless, but it was then 
hoped that the sight of this eye might be saved—a 
hope destined to failure. This boy had been on 
three battle fronts, and had been in the trenches 
forty-two days before he had been blinded by shrap- 
nel in the bombardment preceding a German raid. 

“TI have just heard by telephone that you like ice- 
cream, Mr. »’ I said, sitting down beside his 
cot. 

‘‘T do,” was the reply, in the most positive western 
American one could imagine. 

“Well, here’s some,” I added, placing a cool 
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bowl of raspberry cream and a good spoon in the 
battle-tried hands of the patient. The soul of the 
young American expressed itself in a slow, rising 
prolonged, “Oh!”’:a greeting to everything that was 
luscious, delightful, reminiscent of home. The nurse 
paused by the cot to feed the patient, as she had 
done since he had been brought in but I persuaded 
her to let the hero help himself. ‘Golly!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘That’s the first thing I’ve done for my- 
self since I lost ’em!’”? Then the wounded exile 
fell to work with a vengeance. There were some 
slips between the bowl and the lips. The bandage 
hanging low over the eye interfered at times with 
the gluttonous attack on the cream. But at length 
only a few drops remained. The blind boy took 
the bowl lovingly in two hands, lifted it, and drained 
the last bit. Two pieces of ice had yet escaped. 
These also were doomed. With his crippled hands 
he tried in vain to capture them. 1 wrapped them 
in a towel, and he began to suck the ice with the 
smile of a contented baby, remarking: “It’s the first 
ice I’ve had since I left home. It certainly does 
taste mighty good!” 

With the ice-cream despatched and the ice ab- 
sorbed, we could proceed with a game of checkers. 
The boy examined carefully the men with which he 
was to play, and noted the holes in the bottoms to 
mark the men risen to royalty when they should have 
reached the king line and been turned upside down 
——as kings have been done recently. Then the ten 
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eyes of the blind player noted that the white squares 
on the board were raised and the black squares sunk. 
We were ready for combat. 

At first he must feel each man very slowly and 
tentatively before every move. Gradually it dawned 
on him that he could once again do what he had 
done in his full strength of vision. With renewed 
interest he fought. A patient from a neighboring 
bed joined the group, giving useful advice. The 
blind player still ruminated so long on his moves 
that there was time for whispered conversations 
with the big marine sitting beside me in wrapper 
and slippers. 

‘They got one of my eyes,’ he remarked mus- 
ingly, “but the other is still all right.’’ Opening a 
battered wallet, he produced from among dried apple 
blossoms, the piece of shrapnel which had taken his 
eye. “That did it,” he said, handing the jagged 
fragment of metal for my inspection. “The eye kept 
irritating me so, they took it out, but they gave me 
that from it.” He did not deny that the operation 
hurt, but added, “It’s nothing now.”’ 

“Your wife will be glad to know what a good fight 
you made,” I remarked, for I had seen the picture 
of an anxious girlish face when he opened his card 
case. 

‘‘T haven’t got a wife,”’ he answered. 

“Your sweetheart, then.”’ | 

‘“Haven’t any sweetheart,” he said, with a broad 
smile, “‘no sweetheart but my mother!” 


- me 
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My opponent had gleefully jumped two men, and 
rested a moment from the fray. ‘What about your 
sweetheart?” I asked him. “I haven’t got one 
either,’ he answered. “Just home for me!” 

“Better not have any,” rejoined the marine cyn- 
ically, “‘just for others to take from you while you're 
away!” 

The game was resumed. It was rather dark in 
the big dormitory, and I was badly routed by my 
new recruit. He did not gloat over his victory. 
As he shook hands, he emitted a low chuckle, and 
said, ‘Thank you. ‘That ice-cream sure did tickle 


}”? 


Paris, 1917. 


XVII 
THE FIRST BLIND MAN OF THE A. E. F. 


The hot sun drew out the perfume from the red 
roses which clustered around the ruined well in the 
court of the Monastery. The flowers bent their 
petals backward, and held their yellow calyxes up 
to drink in the heat which gave them birth. The 
vine on which they grew twined itself around the 
battered sculpture of the well head and over the 
wrought iron which still held the bucket from which 
the good Fathers once had watered the ancestors 
of these historic flowers. 

The shadow in the court was almost black by 
contrast to the wild patch of sunlit sweetness. We 
could hear the guns on the not distant battlefield. 
A mile or so off an observation balloon, pierced by 
shot, suddenly fell to earth. 

As the guests of the French Government we were 
accompanied by our charming host, Colonel é 
on duty for the Chief of Staff. At the threshold of 
the Monastery the dark-eyed Baronne welcomed us. 
On her nurses’s apron she wore the Ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. A bomb had fallen close to the 
well, we learned. It was that which had ruined the 
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ancient sculpture, its wounds already covered by the 
kindly rose-tree. Another shell had fallen in the 
far corner from where we stood. Still the Baronne 
kept her hospital. She was surprised when the Gen- 
eral, from his neighboring headquarters had sought 
her out, to decorate her with the Legion of Honor. 
“But, General, I do not deserve it.” “Madame, no 
soldier deserves it more than you do, continuing to 
work under this bombardment. It is a wonder that 
the shells did not kill you.” ‘General, I regret that 
I cannot accept the honor. I am thirty-five, that 
little nurse beside me is only twenty and she was 
quite as near the shell as I was.’”’ The General 
pinned the Legion of Honor on the younger nurse’s 
uniform and then the Baronne gratefully accepted 
the decoration for herself. 

This story we had learned from others before we 
called at Sanitary Formation No. —. 

We admired the exquisite order and careful light. 
ing of the rooms where the sun, which rejoiced the 
roses, was kept from the weary eyes of the wounded. 
As we neared the end of the ward the Baronne 
swiftly turned to me. “‘Madame, of course you 
speak English? ‘There are two poor poilus, Ameri- 
cans, here; unfortunately none of us can speak their 
language. One is blind, the other (she sighed al- 
most imperceptibly, a quick soft little sigh), alas, I 
fear is dying. Will you speak to them, Madame? 
It would bring them great consolation. There is 
the blind one. I will wait for you here.” 
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He sat propped up with pillows, his head a mass 
of bandages. Over his muscular young legs clearly 
defined beneath the coverings, a little four-legged 
tray had been placed. A towel was tied around his 
neck, the ends of the cloth stood out grotesquely 
like rabbit’s ears on either side of his tragic head. 
His food had been placed in a bowl. For a moment 
the nurse had left him. This valiant unseeing sol- 
dier was feeding himself with a spoon. I had never 
before seen a man recently blinded so self-helpful, 
then to my keen sorrow, I saw that the idle arm had 
no hand. The stump was swathed in bandages and 
partly covered by the tray. Tears rose as I watched 
the heroic, grotesque spectacle, the bravery of the 
huge-limbed boy, mutilated, unseeing, nourishing his 
poor racked body. Propped up on his pillow like 
a child with his bib of a napkin over his great hairy 
chest, he paused holding his big spoon aloft. The 
soldier placed each spoonful of lifegiving food in 
his mouth below the bandages with the same de- 
termination and precision that he would have placed 
a shell in a cannon. The action was no less impres- 
sive. He supplied himself with the ammunition with 
which to win the terrible fight which, to a less in- 
trepid spirit, would have seemed impossible. 

The breeze caught the kindly green curtain, and 
a ray of sun fell full on the hero. I could tell from 
the soft down on his lip that he must be very young 
indeed; the large hand bespoke great strength. Then 
softly I approached, and said to him, “Ah, my friend, 
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I am glad I have found you at last.” He dropped 
his spoon with a clatter, and said, ‘Oh, you are 
American. Gee, that’s good!” ‘Yes, I am Ameri- 
can, and I have been looking for you and I am very 
glad to see you, Mr. ,’ and I used the name 
which I had seen on the report hanging at the head 
of his bed. “You've been looking for me. My, to 
think of that. That’s good,” and he held out the 
hand from which the spoon had slipped. I clasped 
it in strong comradeship. “Just hear them,’ he 
said, as the boom of cannon was wafted into the 
dormitory by the breeze which stirred the curtain, 
“I wish I could get a crack at them again!” 

I sat down and asked him how long he had been 
there, and how it had all happened, and if he suf- 
fered much. “Oh, this is nothing compared to some 
of these poor chaps here. Why, there is one without 
any arms. He can’t even feed himself, poor devil. 
I am glad I have this one!” “Can I write for you?” 
“Oh, would you? Thank you, yes.” “Shall it be 
to the girl or to the family first?’ ‘How did you 
know about the girl?” “I always know,’ I said, 
and then he talked to me about the girl and the 
mother and father and told me what to say, but all 
that is sacred and not for publication. 

I looked over my shoulder to see the Baronne in 
low conversation with the Colonel. My aid was 
bestowing little gifts which she had brought with her 
unfailing tact and ‘sweetness to the other sufferers. 

“I mustn’t keep you, Gardienne. You say that’s 
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your name. Queer name, isn’t it? Sort of nice 
too, I never heard it before, but I am mighty glad 
to have met you here. You must be awful busy. 
There must be lots of fellows worse off than I am, 
*cause I don’t know yet whether I will see or not. 
No telling till these bandages come off. I might be 
blind, you know.” Alas, I knew it was so. We 
talked of home and of the war. He eagerly asked 
how far off the victory was. They always want to 
know that; and then I left him promising to send 
him a checkerboard and, just as soon as I could get 
it, news of his family. Then, giving him cigarettes, 
flowers and chocolates which he received with boy- 
ish gratitude, I left him. I heard him call the nurse 
‘“‘Ma’m’selle’ and saw her take away the unfinished 
meal. His emotion prevented his continuing the 
brave effort of eating. 

The Baronne asked me if I would see the dying 
man. “He is very bad, very bad indeed,” she said. 
We entered a little room where the patient was 
alone. The fever had racked him and almost con- 
sumed all but his bones and great eyes; he lay quite 
still. I sat beside him some moments, wondering 
how I could break the silence. Then I placed a 
flower in his hand, and he moved and raised it to 
inhale its perfume. ‘‘Ah, thank you,” he said, “‘that 
is very sweet.” ‘I am glad, my friend.” 

“An American!” exclaimed a weak voice, charged 
with astonishment and gladness, and his head turned 
toward me. “I am glad to see you. When did you 
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come?” “Just now,’ I said. “I am looking for 
blind men.” 

‘Oh, there is a poor chap here. Did you see 
him?” 

“Yes.” “I am glad of that. He must be awful 
lonesome, blind and not able to talk.’ 7 

“You see,” said the soldier. ‘‘I have been so 
sick. 1 haven’t been able to know very much just 
what happened to ‘him, but blindness is the most 
awful thing in the world.” 

‘T think so too; that is why I am here. Would 
you like this?” I sprinkled some cologne on a khaki 
handkerchief, which I had brought and spread it on 
his hot head. 

“Oh, that’s wonderful, that’s cool!’ he said. 
‘That does my head good. Can you do anything 
for that blind boy? Blindness just gets me! I used 
to write about it.” 

' Vhat’s strange,” Lsard. 

‘Yes, I used to write about blindness and a place 
they called the Lighthouse. You see I am a re- 
porter and I was detailed to write up the blind in 
New York. I wrote up the blind and also the 
woman they call the Lady of the Lighthouse, who 
gives her life to blind people. Never have seen 
her though.’”” Crash went a shell on the not far- 
distant battlefield, and we heard the ever-increasing 
boom of cannon. Twilight was approaching. 
“Seems funny to be talking to you about that peace- 
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ful blind institute, the Lighthouse in New York. 
Where do you come from?” 

“Why, I come from New York.” 

‘Ever see those blind people at the Lighthouse? 
Wonderful what they do!” 

“Yes, Pve seen them.” The sound of a whiz- 
bang brought us back to the war. “My, they've 
begun again,” sighed the man, “‘and its moonlight 
tonight. Too bad for the boys! Would you mind 
moving that shade. I am feeling better. That 
cologne helped.” I moved the shade, and the young 
man looked at me. “My, it’s good to see one of 
God’s own women, an American, again. Nothing 
but Frogs and the kind Sisters here. ‘They're very 
kind but they’re not one’s own people, and you are, 
and from New York. To think of it! [’m from 
Brooklyn.” 

“Well, that is New York,” I said. 

We talked more and then he said, holding out 
the handkerchief, “‘I wish you’d take this to that 
blind chap, I think he’d like the smell. At the 
Lighthouse a blind woman said she liked cologne, 
guess they all do.”” He took the handkerchief from 
his forehead, and handed it to me. 

‘No, my friend, you keep that. I have another 
for the blind boy. I shall stop and see him before 
I leave.” 

‘“T am certainly better. Your coming has done 
me a lot of good.” 
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“Do you feel stronger ?” 

mesa lot. 

‘Do you think you are strong enough for a joke?” 

“Yes, I think I am,” he said. 

‘Well, you were detailed in New York to write 
up that woman whom they called the Lighthouse 
keeper or the Lady of the Lighthouse, and you 
couldn’t find her in Greater New York. She is in 
France, and she has been looking after blind sol- 
diers, and she found in this hospital the first blind 
man of the A.E.F. and she happens to be the 
woman who is talking to you now.” 

‘You! my, that’s strange!’ he exclaimed. ‘I am 
very glad to meet you,’’ and he smiled and despite 
his great weakness laughed at the curious chances of 
War. Our conversation was punctuated by the ever- 
increasing fire and the breaking of high explosives, 
not so very far away. | 

The invalid seemed brighter but a dangerous flush 
covered his face. ‘I must go now, but before I do, 
promise me that you will get well and that just as 
soon as you can, you will come to the Lighthouse in 
New York, and go to my Lamp Room and talk over 
all of this Hell on earth; later we will plan to do 
our bit to prevent this ever happening again.” 

‘I promise,” said the boy, ‘‘and that is a good 
reason to get well. Truly I feel a lot better because 
TPve seen you, one of God’s women from my own 
home town.” 

As I joined the Baronne, she asked how the patient 
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was. ‘Better,’ I said, ‘and he has promised me to 
get well.” 

Again we entered the long ward. A nurse came 
forward. ‘Madame, the poor blind man wishes to 
speak to you again.” 

I found him; he begged me to bend quite 
low. ‘“Gardienne,”’ he whispered, “promise me 
something.” 

“What is it, dear friend?” 

‘Promise me that even if, if perhaps they never 
see me again (and the boy’s voice was thick with 
emotion) they shall not know that I am blind. You 
see they won't tell me, but I think I am. I think 
they're simply kindly trying to keep the truth from 
me and it would grieve them at home so terribly, 
especially Mother and the Girl. Don’t let them 
know. Tell them I am shot up and in the hospital, 
but doing nicely, and send them my love.” | 
promised. “Ah, that’s a relief! I can’t thank you. 
God sent you, Gardienne. Praise God that the 
family will hear about it from you, and not be 
shocked.” 


Twilight was rapidly gathering. We thanked the 
little Baronne who accompanied us to the rose clus- 
tered cloisters, where glow-worms were hanging out 
their tiny lanterns. The Devil’s work had begun 
on the Front. 

Soon we stood on an eminence where we could see 
the battlefield, and watched the ever-increasing ring 
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of fire. Shells exploded, sending up their terrible 
geysers, fountains of sand, stone and bits of human- 
ity. For the first time I realized what ‘‘Missing”’ 
meant. Later, when I crawled into an old shell hole 
I knew completely what that horrible word implied. 

Many of our men had had their eyes blown out 
by bits of shell. One of them picked up a shell, 
which fell in his trench, and threw it from him, but 
it took his eyes and both hands. ‘‘Why did you 
do that?’ I asked him. He answered simply, ‘“Why, 
you see there were twelve of us in the trench and I 
was the only unmarried man there, so of course, I 
was the only one to pick up that shell, so I did.” 

We returned from the Front towards midnight. 
The dense clouds to the right of our motor suddenly 
parted. ‘The moon shone fitfully forth. On a little 
hill, in a field high above us, stood hundreds of young 
soldiers. The moonlight frosted their blue uni- 
forms, silvered their helmets, and whitened their 
stern young faces. 

Seen through the silver night mists that, like 
clouds, rose from the ground at their feet, these boys 
seemed glorified guardians of the world’s honor, 
willing to throw away their lives for what they held 
makes them worth living—the very sacred host of 
God, about to do His bidding. 

We left them and sped into the ruined town of 
Soissons. Alone I entered the Cathedral. The roof 
had been torn off by a shell. Heaven with the kindly 
stars now made its vault. Beneath it I prayed for 
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the men I had left in hospital and for those young 
souls who were so soon to go through the terrible 
fight. : 

I heard the men’s voices singing, and stole in the 
starlight to the ruined portal. A troop of weary 
young French soldiers were returning, battered and 
scarred from the Front. Their hymn was a prayer 
for those left on the battlefield. As they passed 
down the shell-torn path, on the other side of the 
Cathedral, another note caught my ear. I waited. 
Then up the other road came a group of young 
Americans in olive-drab, swinging gladly toward the 
battlefield, as if to a football game or a race, and, 
as they strode quickly forward up the steep road, 
they gaily sang a college song. 

The stars looked down inscrutably both on the 
soldiers who carried now in their hearts that com- 
panion’s sorrow which could not leave them—and 
on those alert American boys, yet to receive that 
baptism by fire. 

Soissons, 1917. 


XVIII 
FRIENDS 


“Love Alters not when it Alteration finds” 


In despair, mutilated and hopeless, he came to the 
French Lighthouse. He was so marked that he 
shrank from other eyes lest the horror of his face 
should make them shrink from him. He would 
not believe the assurances that he could still win his 
way against his great affliction. He said that he 
wanted to be a professor of mathematics, but that 
it was a ridiculous idea for a blind man. 

‘You can do what you have the character to do,” 
said the Gardienne. “I will call you Albert. It is 
for you to reconquer your lost Kingdom.”’ 

The Phare printed Braille books on mathematics 
for the blind man. Special teachers and readers 
were procured for the unbelieving student. With 
returning strength the horror of his face disap- 
peared. The closed eyelids gave a strange solemnity 
to his countenance. The great scars and the mis- 
shapen face wore a new nobility, almost divine. 
Strong as a young Samson, he compelled the respect 
of the passers-by. 

With his closed lids, slightly lifted at the outer 
corners, and immobile countenance, he gave the im- 
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pression of some young oriental god, a youthful 
Buddha which had been hewn by hostile sabres. 

Now the blind soldier put his foot firmly on the 
ladder which was to lead him out of his prison of 
- blindness. He worked, worked till his poor unsee- 
ing brain ached, and his teachers begged him to 
cease. Special books were printed for him to help 
him master the great study which it was his ambition 
to conquer. Then he went to college to pass his 
examination and flunked hopelessly. Embittered, he 
returned to the Lighthouse. ‘What have you done, 
you so-called friend! You have filled me with false 
hope and sent me out to fail!” “I named you AI- 
bert,” said the-Gardienne. ‘“‘What would King 
Albert have been if he had quailed at his first 
failure, if he had not endured himself and taught 
others to endure. Albert realized that defeat is the 
forerunner of most great victories. At it again 
and wrest your laurels from the University.” 

With determination the blind man again attempted 
the examination. He was surrounded by many bril- 
liant minds, youths with their full equipment of 
senses and keen ability. The blind boy outstripped 
them all, and carried off the highest prize in mathe- 
matics that the University could give. With his 
great victory, peace seemed to enter his soul. His 
violin and he talked often together, and now the 
melodies turned from haunting, heart-rending themes 
to appealing love songs. ‘The hero seemed to woa 
softly some absent maid. 
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She, in a far-distant town had wondered where 
her schoolmate, her dear friend, who had been bap- 
tized by the same Abbé in the same little parish 
church could be. Angéle had never heard from him. 
She had been a prisoner ever since the town was taken“ 
by the enemy. Forced to hard labor, pale and 
strong, she had fought her captors and kept her self- 
respect and her white beauty, taxed each day by the 
heavy burdens put upon her young shoulders. 

A prisoner was brought in by her captors, and she 
shared with him her scanty food. “Where is 
Louis?” she asked. ‘I do not know, but I heard 
that he was blinded in the campaign of ———” 
“Blind, Louis!’ and she, his friend, not able to help 
him. Where could he be? And the pale maid flushed 
with anxious affection for her old comrade. Each 
day she pondered how to escape and find Louis, but 
all her efforts were thwarted, and her tasks made 
more severe. At last, in France the young Amert- 
cans gave battle. ‘They broke the ranks of her 
captors, who sought to carry her with them in their 
flight. Like a young tigress she put all her strength 
in combating them; she bit her assailant till the 
blood ran and he loosed her for a second. In that 
second she saved herself, and hid until the victorious 
young American soldiers had entrenched themselves 
where the enemy had been. Then she stole from her 
cover, and asked permission to return to her house. 
A polite young Captain from New York gladly let 
her gather together her pitiful belongings. They 
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were few; she collected them all in a little hand- 
satchel and then, thanking the Captain, started out 
on foot to find her friend Louis; Louis alone and 
blind “somewhere in France,” that friend to whom 
she owed nothing but comradeship. Were they not 
schoolmates and neighbors? She was weary and 
sick at heart, the kind Captain had offered her money 
but she refused. Her whole capital was but a ten- 
franc piece which she tucked safely away in her 
bosom. Her feet ached. The sun-baked road 
burned through the poor worn shoes. She had had 
no new ones since her capture and the leather was 
cracked and worn. 

She paused at each hospital, and knocked shyly 
at the door saying “Is Louis—aveugle de guerre— 
here?’ But always the same answer ‘“‘We don’t know 
him, he is not here.’’ Sometimes they said “he may 
be in our archives.” What archives, her anxious 
heart asked, the living or the dead, and she hurried 
on. Finally, nearly dead, hungry and weary, she 
came to Paris. There she found a comrade whot 
asked her to a little restaurant, and gave her food. 
The old schoolmate was pitiful and shocked to see 
her friend so changed, but after the refreshing 
meal and a long talk, Angele took up her search. 
She paused for a moment before Notre Dame, in 
that great square which represents the heart of the 
City of St. Louis, and wondered if her Louis was 
only a form living in her memory. The bells tolled 
from the great tower, her heart stood still. ‘The 
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man standing near her, by the great hospital, the 
Hotel Dieu, took off his hat. She turned, and saw 
four men bringing out something heavy, covered 
with the French flag. Mon Dieu, was that her 
Louis? She rushed towards the little funeral; 
eagerly she laid her hand on the shoulder of a 
woman in a black veil who stood near the coffin. 
‘What is his name; who is he?’ “A poor colonial 
from Algiers. I knew his sister,’’ said the woman. 
Angéle breathed again. It was not Louis. She 
went to the concierge at the entrance of the hospital, 
and asked if Louis were in the Hotel Dieu. Kindly 
he went over the books. ‘‘No, I cannot find him. 
Of course, we have so many. He is blind, you say. 
Try the Phare de France. ‘They have the war 
blind men there. War blind. The visitors come 
here often to see our patients,” and he wrote an ad- 
dress on a card, and handing it politely to the girl, 
said “Bon jour, mademoiselle Bonne chance.” There 
was a mixture of flirtation and badinage in his voice, 
which showed that he suspected romance, which had 
never occurred to the girl who sought her friend. 
She walked all the way up the Quai, then cut 
across, and stood for a moment under the Arc de 
Triomphe. Slowly she found her way down the 
Avenue Hoche, up the Faubourg St. Honoré to the 
right, and stopped outside the Russian church. High 
Mass was just over; her impatient steps were ar- 
rested by the throng of worshippers and dignataries 
leaving the church. ‘“‘Where is the Phare de 
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France?” she asked of one woman. “I don’t know,” 
and the woman haughtily passed on her way. 

A blind soldier in full uniform came down the 
steps guided by a little boy. ‘Ah, Monsieur, can 
you tell me the way to the Phare de France?” “You 
are almost there, mademoiselle. It is next door. I 
will show you,” gallantly replied the officer. He 
showed Angéle into the Phare. There he called the 
Directrice; that valiant little woman received the ex- 
hausted girl in her office. Nearly spent, in broken 
sentences she asked once again, “Is Louis... , 
aveugle de guerre, here?’ “Yes,” said the little 
Commander. “He is one of our pupils. He is your 
friend?” “Oh, yes, Madame, my friend, my school- 
mate. He lives, thank God.” “Bring water,” or- 
dered the kind Directrice. 

She made Angele drink, and then took her hand 
and talked to her as a mother might. “You are 
weary, you need refreshment, my friend, rest your- 
Seltuy | Ah, no, no, Lianeéed:nothing,; bi niustisee 
Louis.” ‘But rest yourself. You know Louis 
doesn’t see very well now.” “I know, Madame, 
don’t hesitate. I know that he is blind. I am not 
afraid!” ‘But, my friend, that is not all. He is 
very much changed. His wounds have changed 
him.” ‘I don’t care, I don’t care, I must see him. 
Madame, I beg you, let me see him.” 

The girl had risen, and stood like a marble image. 
The little lady left the room, found Louis and re- 
turned with him. 
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As the mutilated blind giant entered, his slender, 
beautiful schoolmate went steadily up to him, and 
looked at his scarred, misshapen, unseeing face. 
The girl put her hands on both of his shoulders and 
scanned quietly what the war had done. ‘Then she 
kissed him, and in her kiss was all the love of the 
mother and the sweetheart. Then she pushed him 
from her a little, again she looked at his pitiful 
countenance as she said firmly. “Pour moi, tu n’as 


pas changé.” ‘For me you have not changed.” 


It was not long before in the village of 
the same old Abbé who had baptized Louis and 
Angele married them. On their honeymoon they 
returned to the Lighthouse. Louis was packing his 
Braille instruction books. “Ah, may I have a mo- 
ment’s talk with you?” he asked the Gardienne. 
“Yes, dear friend, come to the Lamp Room. I 
would love to talk with you.” 

They sat together in the little confessional, where 
the stricken man had first scoffed at the idea of con- 
quest which the Gardienne had predicted for him. 
‘Ah, Louis, my dear friend, you always thought that 
I was a terrible liar, didn’t you?’ “Yes, Gar- 
dienne,” smiled Louis. “I did.” “Professor, have I 
ever lied to you?” “Never, never, not by a single 
inflection, not by a single word, dear Gardienne. I 
have overcome the handicap of my blindness and I 
am completely happy. I return to our town where 
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I take my place given to me by my Government as 
Professor of mathematics in the College where once 
I was a pupil.” 


le! fel Te! fe! 


A recent letter comes from Louis. He writes, 
“Once you called me King Albert. It is my duty 
to tell you how things are after my return to my 
realm with my Queen. Of course, our land has 
suffered greatly, but we are building up the ruins 
and with our Heir Apparent my Queen and I reign 
in profound happiness.” 

Then the Gardienne read a little official card 
on which were inscribed the words “Monsieur et 
Madame Louis . . . ont Vhonneur d’announcer la 
naissance de leur fils . . .” 


Paris, March, 1918. 


XIX 
ITALIAN PATRIOTS IN FRANCE 


1. Boot-BLAcK AND ANGEL OF MERCY 


His large army hat was always over one ear. 
The little bronzed body of the Italian, with its very 
curly crop of black hair, its flashing eyes and shining 
teeth, made a grotesque statue, for which the great 
army brogues, many sizes too large, formed a solid 
pedestal. Despite the bigness of the brogues and 
the smallness of Beppino, he got over the ground of 
the hospital center like a streak of lightning. His 
wound was in his arm, which hung helpless in a 
sling, but that did not prevent him, with big hob- 
nailed boots where little wings should have been on 
his quick feet, from playing Mercury between the 
few Italians who lay strewn among the many sol- 
diers of the Allies, gathered at the American 
hospital center. 

Beppino had discovered that la Guardiana knew 
Italian. Besides, she was his fellow citizen., Did 
she not come from New York? Did she not love 
Italy? Had he not put his boot-stand in storage 
in New York until dopo la guerra—after the war 
—before he crossed the ocean to fight for the land 
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of his Fathers and Jtalia irredenta? Yes, there 
was every reason why Beppino and I should work 
together. 

The hospital trains came in at any hour—two in 
the morning or two in the afternoon—bringing 
their heart-rending freight of shattered young man- 
hood from the Argonne, Chateau-Thierry, and the 
other great grounds of victory in France, bought 
by the blood of youth. ‘The joy of Beppino at 
finding an Italian among the sufferers had in it all 
the bliss of discovery and the excitement of the chase 
combined with the interest of the collector. 

‘I have five now,” he exclaimed one morning, all 
out of breath from running in the mud with the 
heroic boots. One would have supposed that his 
compatriots were priceless diamonds or rare speci- 
mens of flora or fauna. ‘Perhaps there will be some 
more today. I will let you know, guardiana, and 
then you will come and talk to them.” 

We had ten at one time, but it was always Bep- 
pino who signalled his treasure trove. He would 
spring up, like a mushroom in the early morning on 
a wet path, announcing, without preface, in his 
American-Neapolitan lingo. “She is at No. 5 Hos- 
pital.” Beppino never said he; it was invariably she 
for everything and every one. Or in the twilight 
when the evening mists were settling on the river 
and the suffering soldiers were trying to go to sleep, 
the voice of Beppino would be heard among the 
trees. ‘She is a young fellow at...ward.. .artil- 
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lery. She has got shrapnel, very bad indeed. I am 
bringing priest.” Then I would follow up the case, 
taking with me flowers, fruit, delicacies, and writing 
paper to serve the friends of Beppino as best I could. 

Thus did the altruistic boot-black, ministering 
angel, liaison officer, ufficiale di collegamento self- 
created, Mercury and clown fulfill his self-appointed 
holy mission. Quietly and almost unnoticed, he 
brought light, hope, and the sound of the Italian 
tongue amidst the babble of French, American and 
Senegalese, to his isolated, wounded, homesick com- 
patriots in a foreign land. 


2. A CALABRIAN 


‘“‘Gardienne,” said the French nurse, ‘‘an Italian 
is dying and none of us can speak to him. He has 
been that way, breathing hard, for two weeks.” 

He had been shot through the lungs. At the 
foot of the bed stood a seven-foot negroid Arab, 
black as coal, one eye shot out, a red fez grotesquely 
stuck on the back of his woolly head. Four or five 
little French soldiers with hospital uniform and pale 
faces, formed the group, which divided as la Guar- 
diana entered and bent beside the bed. 

He was fighting for life and for breath, his eyes 
dilated. The parched blue lips were drawn back 
from the beautiful, strong, young, shining teeth. 
Thus lay Giannino, dying in France, where no one 
could understand the last words he said on earth. 
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“What is it, friend? What is it, friend?’. he 
heard a woman asking beside him. ‘Tell me, I 
understand Italian.” The moan changed to words 
and the man gasped, “Holy Virgin, Holy Virgin! 
Grazie.’ He gave a long sigh of relief, and sank 
back on his pillows. ‘What is it? Tell me what 
you have on your mind? What do you want to say?” 
He jerked out in short, disconnected phrases, as he 
fought for breath, ‘““My wife, my wife and children 
in Calabria. JI must send her word. I must send 
her farewell.’ Again he closed his eyes. 

‘He has eaten nothing for days,” said the group. 
A little hot broth was brought and the invalid swal- 
lowed some of it. Then he gave in low whispers his 
messages of farewell to his wife and little children, 
and, as he finished, he said, “Now I am happy. It 
is off my mind. I can die. They will know that I 
thought of them.” “But you will not die now. If 
will come and see you tomorrow and we will talk 
your dear language—you the language of Calabria 
and I my American Italian. Be brave, friend, you 
will win out.” | 

Taking his note for the wife, la Guardiana stole 
away. 

‘““A miracle, a miracle!” said the crowd. ‘He ts 
at peace. He moans no more. He has taken nour- 
ishment. A great miracle. A priest was here yes- 
terday and he had extreme unction, but he may live, 
now that his heart is at rest.” 
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3. GARIBALDI ARRIVES 


The military motor halted before the railroad 
track. The way was blocked by a long line of cars. 
From them poured bright-eyed men and boys dressed 
in the Italian service uniform, until they covered the 
wet ground. “What are those Italian soldiers doing 
so near Verdun?” I asked. “That is young Gari- 
baldi, come with his troops to help us,” said the 
French soldier. 

Soon the motor was on the sun-baked Verdun 
road, on the Via Sacra, that holy way, where every 
foot represents the life of a patriot who died to hold 
inviolable the fortress which for so long was the 
only dam keeping the barbarous flood from over- 
whelming civilization. 

In the martyred cathedral of Verdun, our little 
group of pilgrims trod carefully amidst the shattered 
pieces of masonry and sculpture blasted by German 
cannon and bombs. 

On the alter still stood a small wooden reading 
desk, covered with dust and powdered fragments, 
and on it lay a sacred book, torn and stained. It 
had been washed by the rains of Heaven which fell 
unheeded on the altar of the ruined house of God, 
from which German cannon had swept the roof. 
The General who accompanied the visitors rever- 
ently lifted the parchment from the débris and 
moved the little desk from the altar. He placed 
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them in my arms and I bore the relics to safer sanc- 
tuary. 

Then I stood in the great arch of the choir, look- 
ing over the long valley. Puffs of smoke rose from 
intermittent German firing. The spring landscape 
was wonderfully soft and calm. ‘The cannon smoke 
looked like innocent baby clouds wandering in the 
sky like lambs in the sunny dell. Amidst the young 
green of spring brave little vines and valiant weeds 
were already weaving a pretty shroud over the ruins. 

At my feet a little blue flower pushed its head 
above bits of broken sculpture. Stooping to pick it, 
I found the shattered, severed hand of the Crucified 
One. It lay there among the fresh green leaves. 
The beautiful fingers were still outstretched and a 
nail pierced the hand which brought salvation. 

Garibaldi and his boys in gray green had gone 
forward to the lines before Verdun. 


4. ANOTHER SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
“Greater love hath no man than this.” 


The slanting afternoon light was reflected on the 
long military dormitory. It touched the white sheets 
—bringing out their blue shadows—which covered 
the forms of martyred men. Propped on his elbow, 
and breathing hard, lay an Italian soldier, shot 
through the lungs. The light brought out sharply 
the lines of his young body. His gaunt face was 
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peaceful. He had given his all cheerfully for his 
country and to save his brothers. 

The dying boy took the flower which the visitor 
offered. With shining, grateful eyes he held it in his 
long hand as if fascinated. ‘Then he said, “Give it 
to those others. It is so lovely. They need it more 
than I.” 

Returning the flower, he looked, with eyes which 
held what was left of his fast-ebbing life, into the 
soul of the unknown woman who bent beside him, 
and who alone in that great House of Suffering 
could speak his tongue. As he placed the flower 
in her hand, he said slowly and distinctly, “Bless 
you. We shall see each other again in Heaven.” 

His limp hand dropped by his side. He closed 
his eyes, and fell thus peacefully to sleep. He was 
no longer now a stranger in a strange land. 


5. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


One night a gaunt patient loomed through 
the dim hospital corridor, calling in a husky voice: 
‘“Where’s the nurse? Where’s the nurse? We must 
get the nurse; there is a very sick man in my room.”’ 
I answered the call. In the brightly lighted room I 
saw an Italian. He lay writhing like a stricken ani- 
mal in the middle of his bed. His head had slipped 
far down from his pillow. A mammoth hand 
wrapped in cotton, from which extended a little red 
irrigating tube, lay helpless on the sheet. Huge, 
feverish, black eyes were lifted imploringly as Sal- 
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vatore moaned to me: “Sante Virgine Jesu!” Sweat 
stood on the brow of the poor soldier, his face was 
flushed. In the center of his white forehead a little 
red cross, showed that he had already been given 
the miraculous serum to fight tetanus which threat- 
ened to take him to the Holy Virgin, whom he had 
invoked. I smoothed out the poor forehead and 
spoke to him softly in his native tongue. “O Sante 
Virgine!” he exclaimed. 

In short sentences, he poured out his agony of 
body and spirit to me. Then I talked to him of 
Italy, of the quiet blue skies and the cool olive 
groves. Slowly, like a troubled child, the tension of 
his tortured body relaxed. He ceased to call for 
’ the Virgin Mary and said: “Oh! lady, how good 
it is to hear my own language; it does so much 
good!’ We talked of the wonderful fruit trees in 
Italy and I produced from my never-failing bag, 
woven by a blind soldier, a shining ripe plum and 
placed it in his well hand. “Oh! the beautiful fruit, 
the beautiful fruit,” he exclaimed, like a delighted 
child. He held it up so that the yellow surface 
caught the electric light, and turned it, as if hypno- 
tized, from side to side. Then he said with a rap- 
turous smile: ‘Through this fruit I have seen the 
Saviour.” 

From this delirious rapture he quieted down to 
a practical quiet. Before I had left him, he spoke 
of his home in Newark and had made away with six 
plums! 
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They transferred Salvatore from our hospital to 


a neighboring one. There I greeted him in his new 


ward. He was suffering greatly. 

To save his life, they had cut the second finger 
from the monstrous hand. A white screen divided 
him from the neighboring bed where the nurse told 
me that a boy was dying. I rallied Salvatore gaily 
on his trip from one hospital to another and dubbed 
him “Christopher Columbus” on account of his 
voyage of discovery to his new ward. Again the 
golden fruit did its soothing ministry and I left 
him cheerfully munching a peach. As I turned to 
look at him with his bright eyes, his low forehead, 
his unshaven face, as he bit the fruit with his shin- 
ing teeth, he reminded me irresistibly of an intelli- 
gent monkey and I could not repress a smile at his 
grotesque pathos. 

It was arrested by the low talk of the nurse be- 
hind the screen of the neighboring cot. As I passed, 
I looked through at the opening beside the head of 
the invalid. He lay very still and white, his head 
lifted, seeing those unseeing things which are ever- 
lasting. For this young soldier had fought the good 
fight. 

Base Hospital, A. E. F., 

Vichy, 1918. 
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XX 


THE BLIND BARBER OF ST. PAUL 
DES CLOCHES 


Victory 


The Barber of Bagdad and the Barber of Seville 
can no longer hold the center of the stage. They 
must abdicate in favor of the Barber of St. Paul des 
Cloches, that doughty poilu blinded in battle. Hav- 
ing heard that many of the pious who worshipped 
at the shrine of St. Paul in the picturesque medieval 
church owed much of the beauty of their immacu- 
late faces to the art of their blind coiffeur, we made 
a journey to see him with our own eyes. 

The M. P. at the little country station saluted. 
A woman carrying a market basket full of plump 
cabbages pointed with an earthy hand up the road, 
dusty and innocent of any vehicle. “M. Charles, 
our barber,” she said, “‘lives under the bridge and 
up the Great Street.”” “The Great Street,’’ was in- 
habited by a few war-worn chickens and certain 
curs who appeared not to know the barber. Shut- 
tered shops provided resting places for an occasional 
sleepy woman. Not aman to be seen! The plate- 
glass windows of the undertaker’s establishment 
shone spotless. Palms and wreaths of bead flowers 
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made by the blind vied with each other in enduring 
ugliness. Enticing photographs of costly monuments 
and black-bordered announcements by wives, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters and cousins of the dead 
showed with what restraining conventionality the 
Great Reaper could be met. 

We were distracted from this pomp and circum- 
stance by some boisterous wounded soldiers, drinking 
the red country wine. They sat near the inn perched 
high beside the road. There the barmaid directed 
me, pointing, with a proud air of proprietorship, 
further on to a sign which hung before the blind 
barber’s shop. 

Outwardly, the shrine of our quest was not unlike 
any other small country barber shop. Perfume bot- 
tles, soap, combs and brushes mingled democratically 
with cups, razors and shaving-brushes. Over these 
presided highly-colored, much glazed goddesses, 
whose over-abundant locks and over-much décolleté | 
proclaimed the virtues of miraculous hair tonics. 

Under the sign ‘“‘Coiffeur” hung the historic metal 
leech cup, recalling those happily past days when the 
barber supplied leeches to the surgeon, who, with 
equal skill, bled his patients back to health or sped 
them hence to Paradise. High up, on either side 
of the ship, swung like Chinese traitors’ heads, shin- 
ing balls from which dangled queues fashioned from 
horses’ tails. Insignia all these of the Knights of 
the Razor, which are present wherever the French 
tonsorial artist 1s properly heralded. 
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Then appeared Charles! Lively, swarthy, one 
eye shot out, its lid fast closed, the other unseeing 
but bright, full of mischief and audacity. His 
Roman nose presided over the well-kept mustache 
which shaded the jaw. That jaw showed why 
Charles had made his way through battle, agony and 
blindness, back to his barber shop—back to wield 
again his swift, effective razor on the confiding coun- 
tenances of the chief citizens of St. Paul des Cloches. 
Guiltless of collar, the muscles of the barber’s neck 
stood out strong and unashamed as they responded 
to the quick movements of his bird-like head. The 
shrapnel from the shell which blinded him had also 
cut deep beneath his ear. 

Our host welcomed us with the charm of the 
French soldier and the quickness of Harlequin. 
It would not have been surprising if he had touched 
the floor of the shop with his stick and lifted a shin- 
ing Columbine from besides his shaving stool. ‘This 
stool was occupied by a young peasant, waited upon 
by Joseph. Though Joseph’s coat was not of many 
colors, this young Hebrew must have been the 
youngest son of his father. 

Seizing his cane, Charles swiftly led the way to 
the room at the back of the house. There a peasant 
who had been sewing in a corner at a “‘Singer’’ 
machine, rose and vanished. A large table covered 
by an oil-cloth decorated by a deep border of the 
colored flags of the Allies stood between two win- 
dows, which opened on the garden. 
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I explained that I had made my pilgrimage to 
shake the hand of a hero who had continued on his 
path in despite of blindness. I added that I wished 
to tell others the story of his battle with darkness 
and of the victory which had placed him again on 
the sunny side of life. 

\t this news the little barber shook himself with 
delight, exclaiming, “Ah! You are interested in my 
work? Jeanne, Jeanne, where is the doll? Where 
is the wig? I must show the wig to Madame!” Then 
turning to me he added, “I just finished it. It is 
perfect. Jeanne, has it gone?” 

“Yes, but we will send for it immediately,” said 
Jeanne. 

In a few minutes young Joseph of the house of 
Israel appeared, bearing the doll with the beautiful 
wig. It justified in full all that its creator had said 
about it. As the blind barber grasped the doll he 
lovingly caressed the locks which he had so deftly 
arranged. The enthusiasm of the artist over his 
masterpiece had entirely banished the sorrow of 
blindness from the soldier. The miracle which had 
accomplished this was only a little child’s toy,—a 
bewigged doll with a pink bisque face, who opened 
and closed her blue eyes. But, like Rosalind with 
Melissande, this damsel had ensnared even Tragedy 
and led him captive with her golden tresses. 

“Vous etes contente alors, Madame?” asked the 
sergeant, peering eagerly into my face with his one 
unseeing eye. “C'est bien? You are satisfied?” 
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“Satisfied!” I answered, struggling between tears 
and laughter, ‘“‘I am dumb with admiration! It is 
an artistic, triumphant vindication of your right to 
be called The Master Barber!” 

My aide-de-camp, with our attending Corporal, 
had disappeared in search of food. The blind sol- 
dier and his wife seated me beside their oil-cloth 
covered table, which reflected from its shining sur- 
face the gold of the noontide sun. “We must have 
a glass of something to drink to the coming of 
Madame la Gardienne,” said the barber. An an- 
cient bottle was produced from the cupboard, and 
in a very heartening beverage we drank to America, 
to the downfall of the Hohenzollerns, to the triumph 
of France. 

Never was there a more electric or eloquent host 
than mine at St. Paul des Cloches. When this pre- 
liminary revel was over, leaving his little wife to 
release her tresses from their restraining pins, he 
swiftly conducted me to the neighboring inn. I was 
surprised to see, as we sat at the table with the two 
companions who had made ready the feast, that our 
one-eyed soldier had produced another luminous orb. 
He did not let this additional beauty pass unnoticed, 
but pointing eagerly to it, asked me if it was not 
really a good and life-like glass eye. 

Soon he was fully launched in war reminiscences 
of his campaign in Alsace and his share in the Battle 
of the Marne. I asked him how he had won his 
-Medaille Militaire and his Croix de Guerre with star 
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and palm. His voice was low and tense as he told 
his narrative: ‘‘In September, we took the offensive, 
then our Colonel was assassinated by two Boches 
who said they were English, but the next evening we 
attacked so irresistibly that we overwhelmed the 
Boche, carrying off one of their flags. It had been 
decorated with the Iron Cross by Charles-Frederick 
in 1870. Our Sergeant said that we had fought like 
lions and had saved his life. In return, he promised 
that if ever he had a chance to show his gratitude, 
he would do so. 

‘The next morning, we attacked again. My left 
temple was penetrated by a ball which blinded one 
eye. I rushed to the dressing station, but, before I 
got there, a shell fell beside me. A bit of the casing 
smashed my jaw and blinded my other eye, never- 
theless I groped for three comrades who had been 
with me. One was dead, another died the following 
morning, the third was unable to move; his leg had 
been blown off. I managed to pack him on my 
back and with what strength I had left, tried to get 
to the dressing station, while he told me what direc- 
tion to take. We were about twenty meters from 
our goal, when the wounded man let go and fell 
from my back. Ina short time he was dead and I 
was left to my own devices, without eyes to guide 
me. 

‘Three days later, at night, a stretcher-bearer 
found me. He had been sent to search for me by 
the Sergeant. When he was about twenty meters 
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from me, he had been hit by a splinter of a shell 
in the spine and had fainted. When he came to 
himself, he had seen me lying not far off, but he was 
unable to speak and I could not see, so that we lay 
there helpless, though so close together, for three 
days.” | 

There was much more in the tale, told in short, 
vivid sentences which covered vistas of heroism, not 
the least of which was shown in the grim days spent 
in the hospital. 

Then came the return home to find the little wife 
fighting death with the wee baby beside her, her 
‘recovery, then more ghastly operations for the sol- 
dier. But, at last, the hero returned to his barber 
shop. 

“I took up my old occupation,” he said, “and 
began to make switches quite successfully. ‘Then I 
risked shaving my clients, to their astonishment as 
well as that of the newspapers. Do not think, 
Madame la Gardienne, that I did this for vanity,” 
meaning the wielding of the razor on the courageous 
inhabitants of St. Paul. “My wife and I work to 
improve our condition because, you know, my modest 
pension is not enough. We have to bring up two 
children,” he added thoughtfully, ‘‘and to help my 
mother. This is my duty. And work is the only 
way to rid ourselves of unhappiness.” 

My agile friend had changed with chameleon 
swiftness to the sage. I sat at the feet of that blind 
barber as I had refused to sit at the feet of Herbert 
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Spencer or Carlyle; but I was not to rest there! 
We had been joined by the pretty wife, now with 
undulating hair, and had drunk more toasts in Bur- 
gundian vin ordinaire, when the scene changed. 

I wanted to photograph the hero in action; I per- 
suaded Charles to move the barber’s chair into the 
garden. This was a lovely place with an ancient 
well of gray stone and a dome-like roof protecting 
the well-handle and the bucket. The surrounding 
walls were covered with vines. 

Smooth stones, worn perhaps for centuries by the 
feet of other barbers, made a path and a firm 
pedestal for the throne on which we placed the 
Corporal. Quickly draped in a toga-like white gar- 
ment he squared his jaw for the attack. ‘This was 
followed by a swift and pleasing camouflage of 
lather deftly swabbed on. The great moment had 
come! For a breathless instant, his little finger 
crooked in the air, Charles held his gleaming razor 
poised high above his victim, like a hawk before de- 
scending upon a helpless chick. Then the lather 
began to fly. ‘The Corporal was immobile, statu- 
esque until his dignity vanished as Charles, executing 
a perilous pass, held him tenderly by the nose. A 
further display of technique, the anointing with 
sprayed perfume, and the operation came to a suc- 
cessful close. 

After hearty congratulations over the blind man’s 
achievements, we tried to tear ourselves away, but 
this was not easy. He recognized in us fellow art- 
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ists; and true to his kind, wished to give us an en- 
during token of his sympathy. Holding my hand 
in a fraternal grasp and looking into my face with 
the eager glass eye and the other one, he said, 
‘Madame la Gardienne, I am very grateful to you. 
You understand me and my work; I will make you a 
switch as a souvenir of your visit.” “Oh!” I an- 
swered, with no little emotion, “‘I do not wear one, 
yet surely as a sign of friendship, I would try to 
wear yours.” 

A few days later Charles came by railroad to 
see me. He brought with him two dozen dolls’ wigs, 
such delightful creations that I longed with a child- 
like longing to have a doll with a wig by Charles. 
So sincere was this desire that to further it I gave 
him some of my own shorn and curly locks, with 
which to fashion me a doll wig. When next my 
friend, the blind barber, called on us, he radiated 
joy and benevolence, as he placed in my hands a 
small box, exclaiming, “It is my present to you. I[ 
have baptized her.”’ I pushed aside the wrappings; 
they revealed a doll with a lovely curly wig. 

As I held her up Charles leant forward, saying 
with emotion befitting the occasion: ‘You see the 
part? That is your hair, Madame la Gardienne, and 
it crowns at last la Victoire!” 

Vichy, 1916. 


XXI 
AT. THE HAPPINESS FACTORY 


TRUE ANECDOTES OF BLINDED SOLDIERS AT AN 
A. E. F. Base Hospirart 


The Happiness Factory of the hospital center bore 
on its door the youthful number 16. This door 
looked like any other of the one-time hotel, but 
underneath the sweet sixteen, written in large, gaily 
colored letters, ran the following legend: 


Happiness Factory to the A. E. F. 
Office Hours: From Now Until Victory. 
Faculty: Professor Eric Thormundsen 

Quartermaster Timothy Wells 
Secretary Tommie Turner 


Behind the door, the blind soldier-professors of 
this queer faculty—aged thirty-five, twenty-two, and 
eighteen—could be found happily at work or at play 
from nine in the morning till nine at night, unless 
they were off on a frolic. With them there was one 
other blind soldier, Jock Baird. Of Jock and Tim 

we shall not tell any story. oe) suffered too con- 
stantly. 

Tommie, that blind baby of five battle fronts, had 
developed a passion for the typewriter. His English 
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faltered and floundered, but his fingers pounded out 
what he had to say in his own fashion quickly and 
legibly. All his missives began with military regu- 
larity: “Dear Friend: I will drop you a few 
lines. . . .”. And then the scribe proceeded to drop, 
to insert, and to combine vowels and consonants ac- 
cording to his own high inspiration in ways hereto- 
fore unknown to poetry or prose! He was gay by 
temperament, quick, sword-like in repartee, border- 
ing on the pert often, but seldom transgressing. A 
newsboy until he was ten years old, and then a farmer 
till seventeen, he had rushed at that advanced age 
to the assistance of the Allies. 

Sitting with his face to the door, the blind warrior 
was absorbed in playing on the keys of his writing 
machine, when an official personage stopped and in- 
quired: “Is this Captain Smith’s room?” ‘‘No, you 
guy,’ replied Tommie, perched at his typewriter, his 
curly head cocked on one side, his unseeing, bird-like 
eyes shining brightly: “This is the Happiness Fac- 
tory.” And he continued merrily to trill his key- 
board. Dumfounded, the official turned to leave, 
but Tommie caroled sweetly after him, “If you ever 
get the blues, come back here.”’ 

‘Who in thunder is in room 16?” the puzzled of- 
ficer asked of the first colleague he met. “The war- 
blind, poor men,” was the answer: “It’s very sad.” 
~ One morning, debonair Tommie returned from the 
clinic with one of his shining orbs missing. As he 
sat down to his beloved typewriter, he put his hand 
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in his pocket, clinked his scant change, and remarked 
with a knowing smile: “I’ve got my glass eye in my 
pocket, so as to keep an eye on my money.” Inci- 
dentally, mere Tommie bluff, for his eye, like other 
glass eyes, was treated, when not on active service, 
with respect and circumstance. 


Eric was the six-foot son of Danish parents. He 
was slow and thoughtful. He bore his blindness as 
a real load. Only sheer force of character and the 
will which shone from his fine, rugged face enabled 
him finally to discover a merry side to his affliction. 
When the Gardienne had first found him in the hos- 
pital, he was still being fed lke a baby, and his 
clothes and sheets were covered with spots from the 
food—pitiful signs of his impotence. His wishes 
were so anticipated by the nurses and the seeing pa- 
tients in the ward that he even hesitated to search 
for things in his comfort kit. But all this was 
quickly changed, and the big corporal began to free 
himself from bondage. He learned to eat unassisted, 
and took pride in cutting his own meat and despatch- 
ing it deftly and neatly. A little bamboo stick gave 
distance to his reach. With one wave from his bed, 
he located the window. Then cautiously rising and 
brandishing the magic wand from side to side, he 
found the door and passed through it to the balcony, 
where the bamboo antenna soon found for him the 
steamer chair, in which he ensconced himself com- 
fortably. He took a deep breath of the out-of- 
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doors. A brave adventure this, Eric’s first journey 
toward emancipation. 

Then he learned to tell the time. The nurses and 
doctors conspired benevolently to make him pull 
his unique watch from the pocket of his pajamas. 
He answered very gravely their frequent questions 
las to the time of day. The pleasure was mutual in 
this new toy and his returning activity and happiness. 

As soon as the big corporal had learned to use 
a hand-guide in writing, his first wish was to write 
to the doctor who had removed his eye and thank 
him for his merciful skill. The letter, brief and elo- 
quent, affected the surgeon’s own eyes when he read 
it by the bedside. 

One morning, the teacher from the Happiness 
Factory found that Eric had produced another mis- 
sive. This one was not offered for inspection, but 
had been sealed carefully. A slow, elfish smile 
flushed the face of the blind boy as he said, “It is 
for my girl,”—the first merriment of the big Dane 
since his catastrophe. He confessed a few days later 
that he had only been fooling. He had given the 
letter to a nurse to send to his pal at Verdun. Evi- 
dently, the note had great powers; it brought his 
friend, another Dane, from the front. This gave a 
great lift to the blind boy on his road toward the 
light. Free of the nurses now, he went with his 
friend, walking, rowing, or to hear music in the park. 
Under his wing, he took up the routine of the other 
soldiers, going to “‘chow’’ with the rest. | 
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At the Happiness Factory, studious Eric took the 
place opposite blithe Tommie of the Infantry. The 
Marine’s joy was the Braille writing machine. With 
its keys, he could create the raised-dot letters which, 
despite his suffering, he had painfully mastered on 
his hospital cot. For a time, his more serious nature 
kept him from sympathizing with the chatty child 
who plied the typewriter across the table, but little 
by little he became infected with the boy’s mirth, 
and they grew to be fast friends. 

Now and then they became rivals at arms, each 
boasting of the superior merits of his branch of the 
service. But equally, when Tommie made fun of 
the “‘leathernecks,’’ good-natured Eric humored the 
‘“‘doughboy” baby, who generally ended the discus- 
sion by snuggling close up to the big Dane, and rub- 
bing his crisp curls against the great mop of the 
Corporal’s upstanding hair. 

Accompanied by their friends, the two often went 
on fishing parties, for ice-cream treats, or for walks 
across the park to hear the music. On one of these 
walks they paused beside a flower bed which an old 
gardener was lavishly watering. Wayward Tommie 
wandered too close to the nozzle and was deluged. 
He immediately took hold of innocent Eric, saying: 
“Come this way; the flowers smell very sweet.” 
Tommie’s feelings were relieved when his companion 
had also been thoroughly sprinkled. 

Eric, too, was the proud possessor of a scientific 
orb, which had a habit, like Tommie’s, of appearing 
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and disappearing. One morning, brandishing his 
little cane before him, the Corporal returned from 
the clinic to the Happiness Factory. As he placed 
himself before his Braille machine, he remarked 
gravely: “Now that my glass eye has been put in, 
I suppose I shall be able to see to work.” 

While Tommie waited for a friend in the hall of 
the hotel, he whiled away the time by beating a stac- 
cato reveille on the stone floor. A young lieutenant 
interrupted him smartly: “Don’t you know it’s 
against orders to carry canes?’ ‘Tommie straight- 
ened to attention, saluted, and replied respectfully: 
“Yes, sir.” “Well,” said the officer, with rising in- 
flection, “you seem to be carrying one.’ ‘Yes, sir,” 
said Tommie, in for a comedy. ‘‘Well, well, then!” 
reiterated the officer, losing his patience. ‘Excuse 
me, sir; I’m blind, sir,’’ said Tommie imperturbably. 
Remorseful over his misdirected discipline, the lieu- 
tenant endeavored to cover his embarrassment with 
sympathy, apologies, and cigarettes, but Tommie, 
with a fine air of benevolence readily condoned the 
offense of his superior. The incident was later nar- 
rated with huge delight. Fooling people was a 
source of much amusement to the boy, and his life- 
like glass eye was a faithful accomplice in this artis- 
tic deception. 

It was very nice to be petted by everybody, to get 
“seconds” and “thirds” at chow and the best of 
everything. Yet Tommie was rather sorry the blind 
were not asked for passes like other boys. It would 
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have been much more fun to give the M.P. (Mili- 
tary Police) the slip now and then than to be ushered 
in and out with solicitude and welcomed at any hour 
as if one were royalty. 

The Guardian was walking with Eric one day 
when the town was bedecked with all the flags of the 
Allies for a festival. He happened to be wearing 
his glass eye, and he was an impressive figure, with 
his head high under his campaign hat, his stick tucked 
under his arm, wearing the insignia of the Marines, 
and his “mess-kit handle’ bar for marksmanship 
dented by a fragment from the shrapnel which had 
blinded him. No one would have noticed that he 
now and then brushed his companion, to make sure 
that he did not wander from the road. 

A little woman stopped him and asked the way. 
With a courteous smile Eric gave her the necessary 
directions, and she went thankfully on her road, not 
knowing that she had been directed by a blind boy. 
But Eric felt a bit different. He was getting back 
to normal, to joy and confidence in life. 

The first time the Dane lit his own cigarette, it 
was a hazardous moment. ‘The hollow where the 
left eye had been was bandaged, and a bit of cheese 
cloth was hanging rather loose. He struck the match 
and it blazed high in the draft of air. I held my 
breath, watching the loose bandage, but the venture 
proved a happy one. After that, the big blind fel- 
low carried matches for himself and for others. 

But all soldiers wish for lighters—briquets, as 
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the French call them. Eric was no exception. He 
sallied forth to purchase a briquet. He examined 
many of the little pocket lamps, studied the adjust- 
ment of the bits of brimstone, the varying proximity 
of the wicks, the pros and cons of all the models, and 
finally made his purchase. Perhaps this was a new 
way of finding the light. At any rate, he often 
struck a light for his friends. 

With this social asset, and with books, cigarettes, 
and chocolate, Eric not infrequently visited the 
wounded in their wards. He took his kind of play- 
ing cards to one sufferer, gave a tooth brush to a man 
who had lost his kit, and otherwise enlivened the 
dull hours of the men in bed. It seemed a reversal 
of parts when he sat down beside a wounded boy 
and, with the raised checker-board of the blind, 
taught him to play blind-men’s checkers. 

Curly-headed ‘Commie was fonder of this mission- 
ary work than reserved, less facile Eric. Full of in- 
nocent vanity, it pleased his dramatic instinct to im- 
agine himself a good Samaritan to the stricken, and 
he played the part exceedingly well. 

Nearly hidden behind a huge armful of fragrant 
roses, Tommie was making a tour of one of the great 
wards. He was introduced only to men suffering 
severely. One of these, a boy of eighteen, had been 
brought in the night before, and he had been crying 
in his agony. Tommie began talking with him, and 
the two children soon found themselves on common 
ground. ‘They had belonged to the same company. 
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and had passed through the same ordeals by fire. 
Tommie was left with his comrade. When the Gar- 
dienne returned, the two boys were laughing. In the 
rehearsal of his adventures to the blind listener, the 
newcomer had forgotten his pain. ‘‘My pal, here,” 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘has been the best doctor I’ve seen.” 

Standing quietly before each cot, Tommie would 
feel gently and then place a flower in the hand he had 
found. With his own gaiety, he lessened the suffer- 
ings of the tortured men. As their wistful eyes 
looked with pity at the blind boy carrying his fra- 
grant roses, they caught some of his appealing 
brightness. Their sympathy for him lifted some- 
thing of the burden of their own distress. 

It was at two o'clock of a cold morning that the 
blind soldiers left the hospital for the Red Cross 
train and for America. ‘Tim, the blue-spectacled 
Irishman of the lantern jaw, was fully arrayed as an 
infantryman, in olive drab, with campaign hat and 
blue cord, and carried his great coat and Red Cross 
kit. The little bamboo stick, his “long distance 
view,” was ready for service. ‘Tommie was alert 
and smart as usual. He had spent a large part of 
the last day giving roses to the nurses, accompanied 
by the occolade, as he called his kisses. ‘Tommie 
was very good looking, and the nurses did not seem 
averse. Jock joined us, wearing a figured red and 
gray dressing gown over his uniform, his head and 
eyes entirely bandaged, but surmounted jauntily by 
his overseas cap. Eric rose like a brown sapling 
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above the other men, wearing his dented marksman- 
ship badge. | 

We stole down the long corridors of the hospitals, 
where the wounded slept in profound exhaustion. 
But one who was awake, seized Tommie’s hand as 
we passed, saying, with tears in his eyes: ‘Goodbye! 
God bless you!”” The wounded who were to leave 
by the same train were lying on stretchers in the 
hall, or already stowed in ambulances. We mounted 
into an ambulance from which stretchers had been 
removed, and rode thus to the waiting train, where 
the wounded were lifted one by one and transferred 
from stretchers to their comfortable cots. Even as 
they were, they rejoiced that this journey meant 
going home. 

‘T looked her in the face,” said Jock, ‘‘when I 
left New York.” “Sure, I only saw her back,” said 
the Irishman, ‘‘but when I get back, sure, just for 
ugliness, I’m going to look her in the face.” “‘Who? 
and why for ugliness, Tim?” I queried innocently. 
““Arrah, Miss Liberty,” he replied, ‘‘and for ugliness 
because that’s the way I’m made.” 

The smooth-running, silent hospital train left its 
siding and appeared again on another track. The 
minutes were few. ‘‘Gardienne,” said the big Dane, 
“Tl write you every week. If you had not come, 
they would still be feeding me with a spoon, but 
now !? “Careful!” said the orderly. One big 
step, two little ones, and Jimmie, Jock, Tommie, and 
Eric climbed aboard. Along with them went a little 
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nurse, worn out with months of scrubbing hospital 
floors, and now homeward bound for a respite. She 
carried games and tools, and the Happiness Factory 
had not forgotten sandwiches, jam, candies, lemon- 
ade, and smokes. There were two volumes of a little 
Braille magazine in large easily legible dots—“A 
Ray from the Lighthouse.’’ With many goodbyes, 
the train glided away. The light of the early morn- 
ing touched the great scarlet cross on the coach, and 
the sky grew bright with the rising sun. 
Vichy, 1918. 


XXII 


FISHING IN FRANCE WITH THE BLIND 
OF THE Ay Boi F. 


“Hi, Gardienne, have you got the bait? Chris 
has the fishing line and we are waiting.’’ Of course, 
it was Tommie who was keeping the Gardienne up 
to time, for the Happiness Factory had decreed a 
holiday to go a-fishing. 

The anglers left Base Hospital No. 1, stopped 
at the “Hopital de la Face,’ where they recruited 
a Captain without a face and his French nurse. 
Chris’s friend, Charles, had been given leave from 
Verdun to see his blind but lively pal. We gained 
the pebbly shore. There the broad-ribbed row boat 
was beached for us by Charles, an ex-patient of the 
French hospital who helped my Aide and the boys on 
board. The French nurse stayed close to the Cap- 
tain, who was still a little vague about direction, but 
he lifted his high patent leather boots well over the 
gunwale, and stowed his smart little uniformed per- 
son in the stern. 

Then the convalescent, whose arms were in fine 
shape—it was his legs that had been shot—rowed us 
out, way over to the other side of the lake, and we 
“cast our lines in pleasant places.”’ 
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‘Fish certainly is slow to bite,” said Tommie, after 
a long silence. “Sure my bait’s right?” He yanked 
up his line and made Chris’s friend from Verdun 
fasten another supple worm on his hook to attract 
the lazy fish. ‘I’ve got one now,” cried Chris. In 
his enthusiasm the boy had caught his line on the 
rudder and was tugging vigorously when his line 
snapped. The mishap was translated into a joke 
and another line was tied on his rod. 

Then they began to sing American songs—the 
Suwanee River—which had to be translated for 
the Captain. “Ah, oui, oui, ce sont les negres.” 
Then the Captain sang a little chanson just a tiny 
bit naughty to match his smartness, but not naughty 
enough to embarrass the ladies. 

Then we had sandwiches which made us forget 
the absence of the fish, and lemonade and cake which 
made them really for a time totally unnecessary. 
The fleshpots exhausted, the fish again became im- 
portant, and as they were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, the tactful boatman rowed us to another part 
of the lake. ‘This caused a breeze which pleased 
everybody and we complimented ourselves on our 
expedition. ‘Mais ou sont les poissons?” said the 
Captain untactfully. “Where are the fish?” echoed 
the two other blind fishermen. It was absolutely es- 
sential to produce fish. The Gardienne, thoroughly 
aware, by this time, of what was necessary to ensure 
the success of the picnics of the blind, cautiously seized 
the end of Tommie’s rod, tied a toy Japanese spider 
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to his line and then tugged cautiously and gently. 
“Gee, Ive got a big ’un at last!’’ In his excite- 
ment the blind boy stood up, making the boat rock. 
His friend caught him by the legs, and said, ‘‘Sit 
down, you doughboy you, you'll be overboard in 
a minute, I ain’t no blooming life-saver!’’ ‘Tommie, 
persuaded to reseat himself, pulled in his plunder. 
His great fingers sought the fish and encountered 
the toy spider with its grotesque wire legs. ‘Why, 
I’ve got—did you ever beat this, why, it’s a bloom- 
ing spider. Oh, Gardienne, it’s you!’? ‘Then he 
passed it with delight to Chris and then to the nurse, 
and the nurse interpreted to the Captain what it 
was all about. ‘‘Yes, but that is intensely amusing,” 
said he, “very American.” 

Then we had to be still more amusing. By this 
time nothing but a whale would have sufficed to 
satisfy the Captain in the way of a fish. 

“I think I might get at least a minnow,” said 
Chris, with a hardly perceptible note of remorse. 
“Or an eel,” echoed Tommie. ‘They are very dif- 
ficult today,” said the Captain, but then, to his joy, 
there was a pull on his rod; he lifted it and encoun- 
tered something which crackled in his fingers. 
Swiftly he untied a big bag of bonbons. They satis- 
fied his fastidious palate and pacified his need of fish. 

“Well, it’s time to go back now, boys, or we'll be 
late for chow,” said ‘‘SLemonade.” ‘‘Aide’’ was not 
enough for her. She was so sweet that the boys 
had christened the Gardienne’s aid ‘‘Lemonade.”’ 
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“But do let’s get a bite first,’ said Chris, a true 
sportsman. Then he too had a bite, and gave a 
vigorous pull, and landed a naked celluloid baby 
doll in the midst of the ship’s company. Quickly 
the three blind men grasped this seductive outline 
which captivated them. They baptized the doll 
Undine not knowing that she would later become 
June Irene, and play her part in another hospital 
drama. 

As we tramped up the pebbly path, which 
squdged under the fishermen’s gait, it was a jolly 
company which returned to the hospital, rods and 
tackle in hand. ‘Hi, pals,” called the pale boys from 
their cots, as the crew of the Happiness Factory 
turned in. ‘Had a day of it, you bet,” said Tom- 
mie, “and my, you: should have seen the haul we 
made! Haven't time to show you now, but our fish 
are in this bag,” and he patted it with all the pride 
of the successful fisherman! ‘Truth was not one of 
Tommie’s strong points when he wanted to put it 
over on the other boys, and he always put it over! 
The next day at chow Tommie’s fish story held the 
attention of everyone. His tale grew and grew 
until Jonah’s whale was a small thing in proportion 
to the catch of the Happiness Factory. 

Vichy, 1918, 


XXII 
THE BIRTHDAY OF JUNE IRENE 


He had been wounded at Chateau-Thierry, and 
with five of his comrades occupied a room next door 
to the Happiness Factory, although he was not 
blind. His appearance suggested nothing of soft- 
ness; but one morning, as I stopped to greet him, 
he showed distinct signs of an accession of sentiment. 
It developed that on the next day his daughter, June 
Irene, would be one year old. The situation called 
for immediate action. 

A jointed doll of celluloid (the late Undine, 
who rose from the lake at Vichy decoyed by the 
line of Chris) was wrapped in lengths of a surgical 
towel. This efigy of the absent June Irene was 
brought in and presented to her father on the morn- 
ing of the great event. Suspended from a loose 
electric wire near his bed she gazed at him with a 
celluloid smile all day; and his amusement was dis- 
tinctly mingled with a gentler emotion at the sight 
of the ridiculous reminder of his little girl in 
America. 

But more and greater things were in store. In 
the evening a procession of blind pupils from the 
Happiness Factory, headed by Bertie, our “enfant 
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terrible,” with his hand on my arm, invaded the 
room. They bore a small cake with a single candle 
burning brightly in the center of its frosted surface, 
carried on an empty box wreathed with green leaves. 
We lock-stepped to the soldier-father’s cot. In the 
flickering light of the candle his face shone with 
smiles of gladness and appreciation; and in his eyes 
gleamed tears of happiness as he looked at his com- 
rades who could not see but who wanted him to be 
as happy as they were. 

It was a joyous but brief celebration, for hospital 
rules must be observed. All too soon we had to say 
“Goodnight!” and leave the silent ward, where the 
little birthday candle flickered gently beside the bed 
of June Irene’s father and brightened the already 
hectic cheeks of his baby’s celluloid proxy. 

Vichy, 1918, 


XXIV 
’ CHURCH > 


Though it was Sunday, there were no bells to 
call the crew of the Happiness Factory to church. 
In the former gay watering-place of Vichy, now a 
hospital center, there was no unnecessary noise, for 
its only important inhabitants were now invalids 
whose ears had recently been racked by the noise of © 
battle. A dozen or so cane-bottomed chairs, placed 
in a corner of the court of Base Hospital No. 
held the congregation, which consisted of a few pale 
soldier convalescents, dressed in very new khaki 
(their uniforms had been left at the field hospitals 
where they had received preliminary treatment), 
some Red Cross nurses, still in uniform, who had 
snatched an hour’s time to carry their patients’ and 
their own problems to church, and a few old men 
and middle-aged women in black—kindly people 
who helped where they could, performing little self- 
created missions in this great repair-shop of the 
A. E. F. 

Overlooking the rows of chairs were the hundreds 
of windows of the high hotel, now a collection of 
dormitories, dressing-stations, pharmacies, etc. To 
the right of the chairs a portable melodeon had been 
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placed; back of it were the long open doors of the 
great dining-room of the convalescents. ‘The air of 
the court hung hot and motionless, thick with mixed 
odors of cooking, medicine, and flowers, with an 
occasional whiff of ether. In the gay days of the 
hotel jeweled ladies had fanned themselves at those 
open casements while they listened, on moonlight 
nights, to the matchless playing of the famous or- 
chestra; now they revealed only the occasional 
bandaged head of a patient gasping for air, or the 
white-coiffed profile of a hurrying nurse. 

As a pretty young woman dressed in the uniform 
of the Y. M. C. A. seated herself at the melodeon 
to play the opening hymn, Jimmie and Chris assisted 
by the Gardienne and the assistant, appeared. Jim- 
mie was very swagger; disregarding military rules, 
he carried an officer’s cane; his cap was tilted jaunt- 
ily over one ear, setting free his curly hair above 
the other; a bright rose was buttoned in his uniform. 
Chris loomed tall and silent under the broad brim 
of his campaign hat. The arrival of -the blind boys 
created a little stir in the congregation; some people 
kindly moved along to give them room. 

Chris had been transferred from this hospital, and 
some of the men at the windows spied their former 
comrade. The pluck with which the blind boys 
carried off their catastrophe always endeared them 
to the other men. Word was passed that the boys 
~ were there, and when the minister rose he faced not 
only the little congregation seated before him, but 
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many gathered at the windows; even the top floor 
had its share. 

His voice was low but equal to the task before it, 
and no one of the listeners missed a word of the two- 
fold text; ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friend,’ and “Ye 
are my friends.’ He held his listeners with ever- 
growing interest; as he spoke the congregation in the 
windows swelled with new recruits of pajamaed, 
mutilated men. 

“Ye are my friends, if ye keep my command- 
ments,” said the minister. He spoke of the great 
Friend who had come not to bring peace, but a 
sword. He was not speaking to soldiers for the 
first time; he knew how to ‘go over the top’ with 
his message. When he had finished every boy of 
them had permanent possession in his heart. 

The little lady at the melodeon played the open- 
ing bars of another hymn. ‘The congregation in the 
court rose from its cane-bottomed chairs, and the 
irrepressible Jimmie, who had been feeling the cane, 
whispered to Chris, ‘Jolly good thing to cut ’em and 
give the blind the work of reseating *em!”’ 

“Shut up, you bloomin’ kid,’’ whispered Chris in 
return. The clergyman was announcing the hymn— 
‘Lead, kindly Light.” 

The congregation began to sing. Jimmie sang in 
his tenor voice, swaying his little body to and fro 
in time to the rhythm, while Chris stared unseeingly 
straight before him, booming the melody in his huge 
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bass. The wounded and sick at the windows took 
it up till the whole building throbbed with song from | 
its foundations to its roof. nit 

The song ended. A brief prayer, and church was — 
over. As the group from the Happiness cco ; 


their many friends. One youngster hobbled cael # 
crutches, his phantom legs, both of which had been — 
broken, swinging like uncontrolled pendulums. He — 
and Chris had a minutes’ conversation. “He. a 
was of my company,” said Chris after his iniend had i 
departed. “It was good to see him again.” id 

The call for chow in the big dining-room re- — 
leased the crew of the Happiness Factory. ‘‘Can’t — 
we go to the river?” asked Jitminic, “Our chow | 
isn’t ready for some time yet.” a 

To the river they went. The blind boys went % : 
ahead, guided by a friend, the marksman from Ver-— fe 
dun; the assistant and the Gardienne followed. The ia 
boys disposed themselves on a boulder within ear 7 
shot; the breeze carried their talk clearly. - 

“Gee! What do you think of it, after all?” asked” a 
Jimmie. “His friend! The likes of me!” a 

“Why not?” asked the marksman. 

“Why, you leatherneck you, you know what a 
newsboy in the cities is. You know what lam. I’ve 
seen too much in my time to be fit company for God’s | 
people. The Gardienne says that’s nonsense, but 
you know—ladies don’t understand.” There was 
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talk in a lower key. Then Chris was heard to say, 
“Nothing the matter with that hymn, was there?” 
“It'll do,” replied the marksman noncommittally. 
Jimmie rose to his feet. He kicked at a stone, 
then bent down, felt for it and picked it up. He had 
tossed away his cap and with it all his swank, his 
“toughness, his pitiful worldliness. As the wind 
ruffled his bright curly hair he looked a child, young 
and strong and clean, rather than a soldier who had 
come with his sight destroyed from death-grips 
with the enemy. A storm was brewing on the other 
side of the river; the huge cloud loomed menacingly 
above him. Jimmie wandered off a few steps toward 
the river, then stopped and hurled his stone high into 
_ the air. It fell with a splash, and the ever-widening 
circles caught the failing light. The blind boy turned 
and came toward his pals. With the hurling away 
of the stone he seemed to have cast off all his former 
sordid life. His face was radiant with joy as he 
exclaimed, with all his new-found soul in the words, 


— “Gee! His friend!” 


Vichy, 1918. 
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Part II 


THE LIGHTS OF WARSAW AND 
ROME 


THE LIGHT OF WARSAW 
LIGHTHOUSE No. 9 


[In November, 1920, Miss Holt returned to 
America and was enthusiastically received at Light- 
house No. 1 in New York, where in April she had 
the honor of receiving President Harding. She did 
not rest though, but constantly spoke and worked 
to raise funds for the blind both here and abroad. 

In October, 1921, Miss Holt again sailed for 
Europe, this time at the request of the Polish Min- 
ister at Washington. When last heard from, she 
was working in Rome for the Italian blind. In her 
absence, we have had to piece out as best we can 
from letters, some account of the founding of the 


Polish Lighthouse.—Ed. | 


From a letter from Miss Winifred Holt, written 
from Rome in May, 1922: 


On the 15th of December, in Warsaw, at the 
invitation of the Princess Sapieha, a number of public- 
spirited citizens met to consider the condition of the 
Polish blind. The meeting resulted in the starting 
of the ninth Lighthouse, called “Latarnia Polska,” 
literally the Lantern of Poland. This organization 
is under the Honorary Presidency of the Prime 
Minister of Poland, the American Minister and 
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others. The President is General Haller and on the 
Executive Committee there are, among other mem- 
bers, the Princess Sapieha and the Countess Ty- 


szkiewicz. It was the writer’s privilege to recommend | 


the formation of “Latarnia’” for the Prevention of 
Blindness and Care of the Blind, and the program 
which she suggested for this object was read in 
Polish at the meeting and unanimously adopted with 
expression of the greatest appreciation. It was as 
follows: 


THERE Is IMMEDIATE CRYING NEED FoR 


1. A Lighthouse to act as the headquar- 
ters for the Prevention of Blindness, 
as a census bureau, an information 
bureau, a clearing house and a training 
station for them as well as a social 
settlement and club house. 

2. Home teachers to be sent from this 
center to find the blind and to give them 
preliminary instruction in reading, 
writing and simple hand industries. 

3. A school for abnormal and_ invalid 
blind children; the others, when pos- 
sible, should be sent to the public 
schools where they should receive spe- 
cial training in writing and reading and 
be given equipment which should enable 
them to work and play with other chil- 
dren. 

4. A small boarding house with an infirm- 
ary is necessary for blind men while 
they are being taught their trades. An 
independent boarding house with in- 
firmary is necessary for the same pur- 
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pose for the blind women. There 
should be a proper hospital and snug 
harbor for the infirm and aged blind 
who should be cared for together with 
the seeing of the same class. 


On June 4, 1922, Princess Sapieha, one of the 
founders of the Polish Lighthouse, and its first 
secretary and treasurer, who gave the organization 
its first office wrote Miss Holt in part as follows: 


Spusza p. Skidel, Grodno, 4 June 1922 


My dear Miss Holt & dear Guardiana! 

. . . Lhis decision of opening a Lwow branch of 
“LATARNIA,” made us think at once of some 
work for it; as Capt. Sillian complains of ‘having 
no possibility of small selling of his works, we 
thought it would be wonderful propaganda to build 
a stylish little pavillion at the big International Ex- 
hibition, which takes place every year in Lwow. In 
this pavillion would be exhibited all the works done 
by the war blind, and also would be a nice veranda 
as_tea-room, in which during the summer many 
‘Thés de bienfaisance” could be given for the public, 
visiting the beautiful Stryjski park. The architects 
who build on the exhibition grounds have already 
offered to build the “LATARNIA” pavillion. On 
the 7/6 * Case Tysz Kiewicz is to go to Lwow to 
their inaugurative meeting. I am next to go to 
Bydgoszcz and try to do the same thing for that 
province in Posnan. That leaves us the care for 
the blind of the so-called Congress Poland only with 


*June 7th. 
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the East Provinces, and the whole moral care over 
the blind work in Poland. All this means real work, 
does it not? We have looked over many possible 
houses for our “LATARNIA,” and have at last 
chosen a military building, on the Praga side of the 
Vistula; its front would touch the promenade on the 
riverside, and would be seen from this side by every 
one crossing the river near the Zamek, or driving 
along the boulevard. Its situation is simply lovely! 
I am sure everyone would know it and love it. I 
have not yet definite news if the Ministry of War 
has given us that building; if so we at once begin 
its restoration, to have it ready by autumn. The 
LATARNIA of Warsaw will not need more places 
than 50, to begin with. I am very pleased with this 
decentralisation, which gives us more possibility to 
care for the blind work in general. 

I wonder if I have made it possible for you to 
get a look at our work and plans? 

Yours most sincerely, 
sd) THERESA SAPIEHA. 


THE LIGHTS OF ROME 
I 


ANGELO 
A Sculptor of Umbria 
i 

On the height of a steep Umbrian hill stood an 
ancient Roman watch-tower. About it clustered 
parasite buildings, which had grown through the 
ages as the needs of the lords of the castle had 
dictated, till now chapels and outbuildings clung like 
brown fungus about the main tower. For hundreds 
of years the Castello had been the home of valiant 
men and gentle women. But the temporal power of 
its lords, their wealth, their prowess, had long been 
but history. The successive raiding dukes, knightly 
crusaders, and fearless patriots had left little be- 
hind. 

The present Duke, Claude, heir of the Del Monte, 
had inherited their high traditions, the tower and its 
ruined buildings, and an empty purse. On his re- 
turn from the University he had wedded the Mar- 
chesa Elena (she had the title in her own right), 
the Umbrian girl he had always loved, and taken 
her from her home on a neighboring summit to his 
own castle. 

203 
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His wedding had sealed the disappointment of 
many rivals, for Elena was famed for her beauty 
and grace. One in particular, Count Ugo, had left 
the country in wrath and gone to Rome to hide his 
broken heart, where he had in pique taken unto him- 
self a wealthy Milanese parvenue. ‘The only cloud 
on the horizon of Claude and Elena was the rolling 
thunderhead of the war. 

Their baby was born while its father was in the 
trenches, and it was not till the battle-line swung 
close to their home that Claude, now a wiry young 
captain, had a chance to return and look at his son, 
his bambino Angelo. 

The lovely young mother and her strong husband 
stood on the half-ruined battlement of the ancient 
tower. The moon accented the marble beauty of 
Elena and lovingly touched the head of the sleeping 
infant; Claude, his arms around both his loved ones, 
tenderly kissed his wife. 

“LT have only a little time to stay, dearest,” he said. 
“Only a little longer with you.” 

‘Oh, my heart, how can I bear to lose you again?” 
Elena convulsively gripped the strong hand that held 
hers. 

“Our son will help you bear it. You are not 
alone now—mother!” The man spoke the magic 
words as though he were the first father and she the 
first mother ever to have a son. ‘Nardo will care 
for you and Angelo. He is old, but he is faithful 
and devoted to you and the pupina. You have my 
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pay, and there is the money coming from the vine- . 
yards and the sheep. My lordly inheritance should 
provide for you and the Marquis!” He laughed 
softly, then grew grave. ‘I must go.” He lifted 
his sleeping son in his arms and gently kissed him. 
The baby opened sleepy lids and looked at its father. 
“My son, my son—my bright-eyed Angelo! I 
should not wake you, but your father is a soldier. 


7 He must go and fight for Italy as his fathers did 


before him. You must take care of your mother, 
Angelo.” 

“Are not his eyes wonderful? We should call 
him Gem,’ said Elena, lingering over the baby. 

“He ‘has his mother’s eyes,’ replied Claude. 
‘They are beautiful and true, clear windows of your 
great, pure soul.” He gently returned the infant to 
Elena’s arms. 

“I must go. Goodbye, my dear wife.” 

Through a mist of tears Elena watched him stride 
away down the steep circling path, listening to the 
crunch of the gravel under his heels and the faint 
clinking of his accoutrements. She watched him 
out of sight, as hundreds of sad-eyed, brave Del 
Monte before her had watched their lords go forth 
to battle. 


il 
Long days and months followed. Old Nardo and 


a little dark-eyed peasant girl, Beppina, only twelve 
years old, but wise with the weird understanding of 
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Italian childhood, were all the retinue of the Duch- 
ess. But the Marquis Angelo lived royally, carefully 
nursed by his mother, his lusty lungs filled with the 
splendid air, his soul and body thriving in the glori- 
ous sunshine. He grew strong and independent; he 
chased butterflies with all the vigor of a huntsman, 
and picked flowers with a truly wonderful sense of 
appreciation of their beauty. Nardo and Beppina, 
joined in worshipping him. 

But as time went on something seemed to irritate 
his eyes. His mother noticed an ugly red line round 
the rims of her jewels, as she loved to call them. 
With a sudden surge of fear she summoned Beppina. 

‘What is the matter with my child’s eyes?” she 
asked. 

. “We must ask the village doctor when he comes,” 
replied the little girl. 

The doctor came and prescribed; but daily the 
lids grew redder, and a horrible veil began to spread 
over those eyes that were Elena’s very light. She 
went to the neighboring village and procured simple 
remedies, which she used day and night, praying the 
while that her son’s sight might be spared. 

And it seemed for a time as though her prayers 
would be answered. Angelo grew better; his sight 
seemed normal again, and he once more took delight 
in butterflies and flowers. With clay from the brook 
he fashioned wonderful images, castles and_for- 
tresses. Elena, in her grief and pride, called him 
not Angelo but Michael Angelo, and wrote to Claude 
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that their son was destined for a great future as a 
sculptor. 

But as the summer waned the child began again to 
look at objects with strained attention. He would 
put his fist into his eyes and rub and rub till he cried 
with pain. Where he ‘had formerly picked flowers 
which delighted his eyes, he now felt gropingly for 
them. Elena’s fear returned and would not leave 
her. Her son’s sight failing! He, so strong and 
perfect, to lose the light of his eyes! 

And no letter came from Claude. Of course, sol- 
diers could not always write from the trenches, and 
the post was slow and uncertain. She was alone 
to face her dread. 

The ambulant doctor was again consulted, but 
did no good. He shook his head vaguely and 
mumbled things about “operations” and many long 
words which Elena did not understand, but which 
filled her soul with terror. And always Angelo cried 
for the light. ‘‘Mother! Mother! take the thing 
from my eyes!” he would beg. “Mother, I can’t 
see !”’ 


ill 
Then the mother took her child in her arms and, 
with what little money remained to her, walked to 
the nearest village. She boarded the diligence and 
rode for long hours to the railway station; there she 


took the train for Rome. 
After weary travelling she and her son found 
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themselves in the Imperial City. She knew no one 
there. The noise of the traffic dazed and terrified 

her. The grande dame, with her simple home-made 
dress and her grandmother’s precious black lace 
scarf over her head, carrying the beautiful boy with 
his tiny clear-cut features, puzzled the passers-by. 
Her only hope was the address of a clinic in the city, 
which the village doctor had given her. After many 
false directions and much retracing of steps she 
found the place. She asked for the oculist. He was 
away. But there was another doctor there who 
would look at her son—after the patients who were 
ahead of her had been attended to. She waited two 
hours. The doctor looked at Angelo at last, and 
said ‘““Ah—this ts serious. Come tomorrow. It 1s 
too late today.’’ She tried to explain that her time 
was short, that she had nowhere to go, but the busy 
physician left her abruptly. 

She found an asylum for the night with a sister of 
Beppina named Anna, who kept a cheap boarding- 
house, and the next day she returned to the hospital. 
The doctor looked again at Angelo and used several 
long words. They did not treat such cases there; 
she must go to another clinic. 

At the new place it was the same story. The dis- 
ease was pronounced infectious, and Elena was told 
that there was no place where it could be treated. 
However, she might try still one more address. 
Hopeless, she tried again, only to meet with the 
same discouragement. 
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A week passed. Elena and her baby wandered 
from ‘hospital to hospital. The eyes of the poor 
child were more and more covered by that hateful 
film. Elena’s purse had dwindled till she could no 
longer afford to pay even the modest sum due Anna 
for room and board. But kindly Anna begged her 
mistress to accept her hospitality. She liked having 
a Duchess in her house! 

That was something, but it was not enough. 
Elena was half-starving herself already that her 
baby boy might have food and clothing; her shoes 
were nearly worn through; her one dress showed the 
traces of its hard usage. If she did not find help 
for her son soon it would be too late. 

Then, when she was most hopeless, help came. 
A good doctor in a private hospital became inter- 
ested in Angelo’s case. 

“Such a fine boy!” he said to his assistant. ‘“‘And 
such a sweet mother. I wonder where he picked up 
that vile ophthalmia. Not from his parents, surely. 
Some dissolute ancestor must have acquired the dis- 
ease, and this innocent baby is paying for the sins 
of his fathers. It is too bad! I will save him if 
I can.” 

But the assistant was not so certain. ‘Frankly, 
I would have nothing to do with those people,” he 
said. “The disease is highly contagious; we have 
not the right means for treatment. I would drop 
the case.” 

‘No. As long as I am here I will look out for 
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him,” replied the chief. And each day he treated the 
poor filmed eyes, and each day, as she watched her 
son’s progress, Elena’s heart grew lighter. But the 
medicines prescribed were expensive, and_ she 
dreaded the moment when her small store of money 
would have exhausted itself. ‘‘For,’’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘it costs money to save a child’s sight.” 

One morning, when she presented herself at the 
hospital she was met by the assistant. Her friend 
had been called away for an indefinite time. “We 
have decided not to continue with the case,’ she was 
told. ‘‘Here is a prescription; follow it carefully, 
and there is a chance that your child will not be 
totally blind. The infection, you know ee 
door was closed. She stood outside, alone. 

She had exhausted her resources. There was not 
a hospital in the great city where she had not been 
to plead for her son’s eyes—unsuccessfully. Her 
money was gone. And now her only friend had left 
her. She was face to face with the grim reality that 
she could not save ‘her baby’s sight because she was 
too poor. That night she prayed that death might 
come to her if by the sacrifice her precious jewels, 
those beautiful eyes which she loved, might be saved. 

But there was no answer to her prayer. She woke 
the next morning with that strange lethargy which 
is nature’s anodyne of complete despair. Having 
lost all hope she seemed to suffer less keenly. The 
day stretched before her, empty and long. Mechan- 
ically she dressed herself and her son, and after a 
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scanty breakfast she took him to the Borghese gar- 
dens. At least he might feel the sunshine that ‘he 
could not see. 

As she sat on a bench in the gardens, mechanically 
counting over and over the few remaining lire in her 
purse, a motor stopped nearby. ‘There was an ex- 
clamation of surprise and a voice called her by name. 
She looked up and found herself confronted by 
Count Ugo, her rejected suitor. In her despera- 
tion she nearly fell on her knees. It seemed to ‘her 
that he had been sent by God to restore her son’s 
eyes and make her happy again. 

The Count was shocked at her obvious suffering, 
and when he had heard her pitiful tale he reproached 
her. 

_ “My dear Elena, why didn’t you let me know? 
I would have helped you. Tell me what I can do.”’ 

Gently he comforted her. She told him her ad- 
dress; he left her, promising immediate aid. 

He called the next evening and said that he had 
made arrangements for Angelo’s treatment. Grate- 
fully she thanked him, overcome with relief, realiz- 
ing that it was she and not her baby that held his 
interest. 

Under the new treatment Angelo showed im- 
provement. Elena sped the good news at once to 
Claude. There was hope; there was joy in life 
again. She sang happily for the first time since she 
had come to Rome. 

Ugo called regularly. One féte-day he offered 
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to escort her to St. Peter’s to a great service— 
the canonization of a Saint. She accepted eagerly 
Anna’s offer to look after the boy, glad of the pros- 
pect of distraction. Her shabby clothes could not 
hide her beauty and her native pride of bearing, and 
many there were in the vast church who looked with 
wonder and admiration at the lady whom the Count 
escorted with so much pride. When the service was 
over Ugo suggested that they walk back and enjoy 
the air and the beauty of the day. Elena accepted 
the idea; the boarding-house was not far distant; 
Angelo was safe with the faithful Anna. 

Their way led past a ruined wall in a deserted 
street. Ugo suggested that they rest a moment, and 
found a seat for her on an ancient stone bench. She 
sank gratefully to the support he had made for her 
and closed her tired eyes for an instant. Ugo re- 
garded her ivory profile, her soft lips, ‘her cheeks, 
pale from suffering and privation but still lovely. 
All the mad passion which he had felt for her surged 
up in him anew. He grasped her hand and poured 
forth a torrent of words. 

“Why all this suffering? I love you. Why do 
you wait for Claude? Where is he? Who knows? 
I adore you. You have always belonged to me. I 
will free myself from my wife and we will run away 
together. What is the use of this poverty, this fool- 
ish, selfish agony, when I have plenty for you and 
the child?” She tried to rise; he pulled her back 
beside him. ‘Why all this pretence? Iam rich. I 
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love you. Let me provide for you always. Forget 
Claude. Your child will be safe—his eyes saved! 
Don’t be foolish—selfish! Don’t blind your own 
son |” 

With a cry of horror Elena pulled her hand away. 
Rage and hate for this man who would ask her dis- 
honor as the price of her son’s eyes choked her. 
She staggered to her feet. “My God—you—you— 
and I can’t pay you! But I will—I will repay you 
with my last breath!” 

Ugo, blinded by passion, tried again to grasp her 
hand; but she sprang back and fled wildly down the 
street. More by instinct than direction she found 
_the boarding-house. It was still; Angelo was asleep; 
Anna. had deserted her charge. Swiftly Elena 
packed her bag with her own few belongings and 
those of her child. She slipped a ruby ring from her 
finger—the last of her ancestral possessions, a gift 
from her dead mother—and laid it on the table. 
She scribbled a note: 

‘‘Pay yourself with this,” and left it where Anna 
could find it. Then, carrying her bag and the sleep- 
ing baby, she stole from the house. Hope was 
gone; the will to live and struggle had departed. 
With the instinct of the pigeon and the hunted deer 
she was turning homeward. 
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IV 

The endless ride in the train was a long agony to 
Elena. She had no money and no food; she sat 
in the stuffy compartment, heedless of her compan- 
ions, staring unseeingly out of the window. Her 
condition aroused the pity of a motherly-looking 
peasant woman sitting opposite, and she offered to 
share her meal with Elena. Gratefully the Duchess 
accepted the humble fare; it could be turned into 
strength for her boy. 

It was not until late the next night that they ar- 
rived at her station, and she had to endure a two- 
hours’ wait for the rickety omnibus which was to 
carry her to the nearest town to her home. She had 
cherished the scraps saved from the meal in the train; 
it was all she had till she should arrive at the tower. 

She stumbled along the rough path. NHer shoes, 
worn by the miles she had walked to save tram fares 
in Rome, seemed to scorch her feet. At last she 
could go no further. A cave, hewn in the rocks 
which bordered the path offered shelter; she entered 
it and found the smouldering remains of a shep- 
herd’s fire. Near this, on her shawl, she placed her 
sleeping baby, and herself sank down, utterly worn 
out, to dream of Claude. Then the mocking face 
of Ugo appeared to her, and she seemed to hear 
him say, “Why this pretence? Don’t blind your 
own son!” 

She was awakened by the dripping of water, and 
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found that it was raining outside; a crack in the cave 
roof let a thin stream fall nearby. She put the child 
in a dry place and again slept. 

When she awoke it was daylight. The earth was 
fresh and green after the rain. In the west hung a 
rainbow. She called Angelo’s attention to it; it 
seemed to her a good omen. But Angelo cried and 
felt her face with his little hands as he looked at her 
with unseeing eyes. 

“Come, my pet—come. We must go home. We 
must be there to meet your father,’’ said Elena. 
She gave the boy the last scrap of hoarded food; 
then, picking up the bag and wrapping her son in 
her shawl, she resumed her journey. 

A kind carter stopped his great-horned white oxen 
and lent aid to the pale woman and her little son. 
He carried them for several miles, till at last they 
reached the outskirts of her home. 

As though she were walking in a dream Elena 
trod the familiar path. The sun had set; lights 
twinkled in the valleys. Elena paused to drink from 
a little spring beside which Angelo had played—oh, 
so very long ago! Then, praying only for strength 
to finish the journey, she faced the steep mile that 
lay between her and the castle. The child in her 
arms wondered why his mother’s heart beat so hard. 
He could not know that the life that had given 
him life had been taxed to the limit of endurance. 

The way was so long. Where was Claude? Why 
were her son and her bag suddenly so heavy? Was 
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that Ugo’s voice in her ears, “Be honest. All this 
isso Foolish ol." | 

Suddenly new life flowed into her soul. ‘There 
before her was a great crowd of knights in shining 
white armor, marching up the path to the tower! 
Claude must be among that goodly company. With 
a little cry she stretched out her arms to the vision. 

A rough, amazed voice sounded in her ears. ‘The 
vision faded and became a flock of white sheep which 
Nardo, faithful old Nardo, was driving to the fold. 
It was Nardo who held her in his strong arms, 
Nardo who poured out broken words of welcome 
and pity as he assisted her on the steep pathway. 

“Duchesa! Madonna Mia! Ben tornata! We 
did not know that you and his little Lordship were 
coming. Beppina has gone to visit her brother. But 
I will quickly make all things ready. Come with 
me, Excellenza. . . .” Dazed with weariness she 
followed him. Angelo was.already in the sturdy 
arms of the old servant. But Nardo forbore to ask 
any questions about his young master. Too well he 
read the story of Elena’s exhaustion, her worn shoes 
and clothes, the bitter lines on ‘her face. 

“The Duke—has he come?” 

“Not yet, Excellenza. But we will hope for him 
now. It is good to see you again, Excellenza!” 

In the great hall of the castle Nardo built a tiny 
fire. He warmed milk, he brought the bit of pre- 
cious goat’s meat which he had cooked for his own 
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supper; he did all in ‘his power to welcome his 
master and mistress home. 

“Leave us, good Nardo,” said Elena at last. ‘We 
lack for nothing.”’ 

‘I have put your room in readiness, Excellenza. 
Tt will not be too cold for my little Lord.” The 
old servant reluctantly left the mother and son to- 
gether. 

Elena slept. On the terrace all was as still as 
death. A few young stars shone dimly. ‘The moon 
threw a silver haze over lord’s tower and goatherd’s 
shelter; it touched the peak and hills and turned to 
shimmering white the tall cypresses, the trees of the 
dead. , 

Up the steep road to the castle came a silent sol- 
dier. He strode swiftly, but his feet made no noise 
on the gravel. He passed through a shaft of moon- 
light, but no shadow followed him. He gained the 
court and entered the tower. 

Hlena raised herself and cried out in great joy, 
“Claude! Claude, at last! You have come for me! 
See—In Rome I have saved our boy’s eyes!”’ 

The Duke and Elena were together at last, to 
be separated no more. 


vy 


In the morning, before the late stars had paled, 
Nardo climbed to the castle. He had passed a 
sleepless night, and wished to assure himself of the 
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safety of his master and mistress before he drove 
his sheep to pasture. 

Elena lay smiling as though still asleep. But 
Angelo was feeling with his fingers her cold face, 
and weeping bitterly because his mother would not 
answer him any more. 

“Tt is better so,’ said Nardo, ‘“‘for now she will 
never know that her son was blind.” 


Among the Umbrian hills an old shepherd, ac- 
companied by a little boy, may be seen driving the 
flocks to pasture at dawn and returning with them 
in the twilight. ‘The boy loves to listen at the old 
man’s knee as he plays his reed pipe and tells him 
wonderful tales of the mountains. He still moulds 
strange little figures from the clay of the brook, and 
his hands are wonderfully sensitive; but he cannot 
see. Nardo is all the court of Angelo, last of the 
Del Monte, who is blind because, as the Roman 
doctor said, ‘It costs money to save a child’s sight.” 

Rome, September 1, 1920. 


Il 
CLAIRE 
A Little Umbrian Girl 


Beaming down from his seven-foot height at a 
huge trunk, under which ordinary men would have 
staggered, Beppo, the facchino of the great Roman 
hotel, stooped and slung it across his shoulder like 
a military cordon, walked upstairs, and set it down 
gently in my room. Beppo had a Yankee knack for 
mending things. He would bring me a mended box, 
a repaired purse, a resharpened knife, or some other 
article duly put to rights, handing me my property 
with a friendly smile. He wondered why I must 
always be busy. Every day he packed and unpacked 
things for me. He noticed that they were always 
the same things: made by blind people, I told him. 
Blind people, he observed, were always coming to 
see me. Suddenly, he knew why I was so busy: it 
was because of the hundreds of blind people in Italy. 
He had listened a little when he happened around; 
he had heard something of a lighthouse, il faro, for 
the blind; had heard a blind woman accept my name 
and address me as the Lighthouse keeper, la Guar- 
diana. 

So, one day, when the giant came to bring me 
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something he had mended, he stood awkwardly, first 
on one foot, then on the other, said, ““Con permesso, 
signorina.”’ (‘‘Asking your permission, Made- 
- moiselle,’’) and told me about Claire. Blind and 
paralyzed, his little friend Claire lived away up in 
the mountains of Umbria. ‘The people were poor, 
but Beppo would share his earnings if she could be 
taken where there was help for her. Tears, I 
thought I detected, in the bass voice of the giant. 
Could la Guardiana suggest what might happen to 
such a one? No one had ever known what to do for 
her. She was twelve and very pretty, but she 
couldn’t see, and she couldn’t move her poor little 
legs. Her hands, thank God, were well, and she 
was wondertully clever. 
Surely, I promised, 1 would do everything that I 
could. | 
So Claire’s father descended from the mountains 
with an offering and with another daughter to sup- 
port him in his petition. The reed basket with 
arched handle, filled with violets nestling about fresh 
white eggs, announced them, and big Beppo led them 
to my office—Umbrians, every inch, father and 
daughter, with the dark eyes and clearly chiseled 
features of Perugino’s and Raphael’s men and 
women. Yes, they said, Claire had lived nearly 
twelve years far up in the Umbrian mountains, un- 
seeing and paralyzed from her waist down. A doc- 
tor had climbed the steep path to see her, and had 
given them a little hope, saying that she might gain 
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the use of her poor limbs, if only something could 
be done to them with electricity. There was a tragic 
quality in their bare simplicity and plainness of 
speech. Again la Guardiana promised to do what 
she could. 

Letters from the doctor confirmed the peasant’s 
account. A week later, we were speeding over the 
Flaminian way, past Livia’s tomb, through Etruscan 
towns where art flourished when Rome was still 
parvenu, and then up into the Umbrian hills—up till 
the day faded, and on by starlight, till at length, 
after much inquiry, we found the village where 
Claire’s sister lived with her husband. 

_ The chauffeur disappeared in the dark, and re- 
turned with a little man full of energy, the village 
doctor. He feared the lady could never climb the 
steep path to Claire's home. He would himself go 
for her in the morning. But I knew how busy village 
doctors are; besides, I intended to find Claire myself. 
We parted good friends, and the chauffeur drove 
me to the home of the sister, where I must spend 
the night. 

Above the little cottage, the snowy crest of 
Claire’s mountain gleamed in the starlit calm. 
Awakened out of their dreams, the peasant husband 
and wife were gracious hosts, and soon had me out 
of the night air. The mother might have been the 
model for the Virgin in any early Raphael, with her 
smooth brown hair parted over a serene low brow, 
and the arched dark eyebrows shadowing soft dark 
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eyes. She was beautiful. 1 wondered whether 
Claire was like her. And the bambino could have 
gone into the picture. He slept undisturbed beside 
his small sister. 

The signorina could never climb up to get Claire, 
declared the solicitous sister.. The true foot of the 
hill was still a kilometer further on. Beyond, the 
road was so rough, scabrosa, that no vehicle could 
mount it. They would support Claire on a donkey 
and bring her down to the lady. She would be quite 
safe. 

Nevertheless, when morning came, the motor took 
us to the foot of the hill, and two men guided me 
up. The path was, indeed, rough for a mere Light- 
house keeper. Only donkeys and sure-footed moun- 
taineers would have felt at home on it. But there 
were the views, and at the end of the climb was the 
little blind girl, Above were mountains topped with 
snow. Below in the valley, wound a silver stream. 
Violets made pale blue spots of light on the moun- 
tainside, and here and there tall weeds with lilylike 
blossoms bordered the path. At length, the village, 
and Claire’s father coming to meet us. 

With him the whoie village was expectant. The 
little court before the low stone building was crowded 
with old mountaineers of strong face and direct gaze, 
old women with heads bound in kerchiefs, small 
children, dogs, and chickens. A murmur greeted the 
entrance of the stranger. Saluting the neighbors, 
and begging them not to follow, I went inside the 
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house. All paused at the door. The more curious 
stood in advance and gazed through door and 
window. 

In the dark room, a brush-wood fire crackled on 
the open stone hearth, and the smoke found its way 
to an opening in the roof. The pale light from the 
window, and the leaping flames from the faggots 
shone upon the quiet figure of a child sitting upright 
_ in an old wooden chair. The head was beautiful, 
with its smooth black hair, pencilled eyebrows, and 
great unseeing black eyes. Shoulders and figure were 
the promise of beautiful young Italian womanhood 
—blighted by the paralyzed legs hanging shrunken 
and helpless below. In the lap were colored postal 
cards, bits of chocolate, twisted one-lire notes, even 
pieces of colored string—gifts of the neighbors now 
waiting eagerly to know what could be done for the 
village pet. 

The mother could resist no longer. Stepping into 
the room, she greeted me, and spoke to the child in 
a loud wooden voice: ‘Welcome the lady, Claire. 
Speak to the lady.” The father repeated this counsel 
to the silent little girl. The spell was broken: neigh- 
bors and children crowded in, with dogs and chickens. 
‘All spoke at once to blind Claire, who could neither 
see them nor run away from their voices. Still, in 
their simplicity, they respected the strange lady who 
had come so far to see Claire; and, when I begged 
them to leave me to get acquainted with the little 
girl, they all again withdrew. 
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{ put a woolly make-believe dog into Claire’s 
arms. The hands, feeble and slightly paralyzed, 
felt the head of the toy. The fingers seemed fasci- 
nated by the flappy ears and the bead eyes. Very 
slowly and lingeringly, the ten fingers “‘looked”’ it 
all over, and then Claire smiled. It was a smile not 
to be forgotten. The soul of a little child was in it 
—gratitude, delight, and gaiety. In the light of her 
smile disappeared blindness, paralysis, impotence. It | 
brightened the sunlight struggling to enter more 
freely through the small panes of the window, and 
the firelight, leaping from the crackling twigs to the 
glossy hair of the captive girl. 

‘Claire, I am your new friend. I have come to 
take you on a journey. My name ts la Guardiana.” 

‘‘Guardiana?”’ repeated the child in a low query. 
She smiled. She seemed to ponder over her new 
friends, the toy dog and the strange lady. Once or 
twice she was about to speak, but paused. ‘A Roma, 
a Roma,” she finally murmured: “con il canino’’: 
'(‘“To Rome with the little dog,’’) and, after a pause, 
emphatically: “and la Guardiana.” She smiled again, 
and with that smile she tucked herself away for all 
time in the heart of la Guardiana. 

“Come, Father! Come, Mother!” she called when 
I bade her tell them what she wished to do. “I want 
to go to Rome’—“Voglio andare a Roma con il, 
canino e la Guardiana.” 

The neighbors had again stolen into the room. 
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“It 1s a miracle,” they exclaimed: ‘Listen to her! 
It is a miracle, signorina, that you have come. She 
will recover. Surely, the child will get well.” The 
father and mother had stood weeping and amazed. 
Suddenly, they disappeared—and as suddenly reap- 
peared, bringing light, sparkling hill wine, followed 
in a moment by a platter of cakes. “Take it all, 
signorina,’ they exclaimed: “‘take everything. There 
is so little that we can give.” But, remembering 
something further that they might give, they hast- 
ened out again and returned with a plate filled with 
sun-kissed grapes. “Our grapes are not bad this 
year,’ said the old man, with a faint glow of pride 
in his face: ‘Take them as a favor.” 

We drank to the health of Claire, her recovery, 
her happy return. The village invaded the room, 
and the blind child was showered with gifts and with 
as many caresses. We counselled haste, and the 
sister brought a white kerchief to bind up the silken 
black hair of the little crippled traveller, while the 
old mother brought a spotless white shawl for her 
shoulders — who knows? — perhaps the mother’s 
bridal shawl. So Claire’s little withered legs, 
-swathed in gray, were placed astride the donkey, and 
her shoulders and head in white stood out, like the 
snow crests of her mountains against the colored 
background of the excited neighbors. We were 
about to begin the descent. 

But something ‘had been forgotten. 
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“Have you killed her?” asked the father. 

‘By no means,’ replied the mother: “She must 
be taken alive to Rome.” 

She was not Claire. She was a great black and 
white speckled hen, very fat and very fine, holding 
her red comb like a coronet. Her clawed feet were 
placed carefully in my hand, and she was tucked 
neatly under my arm. ‘Take her alive to Rome,” 
said the mother, while all eyes looked on with ad- 
miration faintly touched with regret. 

Was this an intentional sacrifice to Esculapius? 
How glad I felt that the god of medicine had been 
wont to accept a fowl, instead of fat porkers such 
as those too realistically alive after these centuries 
on bas-reliefs of frieze and triumphal arch of ancient 
Rome. But even a hen is a problem when person- 
ally conducted. How should I steer a safe course 
between my humility on the one hand, not bold 
enough to enter thus in triumph the Hotel Excelsior, 

and the pride of Claire’s mother? 
~The hen divined my perplexity. While my hand 
rested on the neck of the donkey, she gave it an 
unmistakable peck. ‘There was no misreading the 
omen of the bird. I turned and addressed the 
gathering. 

‘Friends, Umbrians, I am deeply touched by this 
beautiful and splendid gift’—the hen pecked my 
finger—‘‘yet for the nonce I renounce it. Only when 
Claire shall have been restored to you in health 
would it beseem me to bear away such a prize. At 
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such time I shall return.’ There was a faint sigh 
of relief. “When the child is well,” repeated one 
to another, “then will the lady return for the hen.”’ 
As I placed the sacred fowl in the arms of the father, 
he gravely bowed his grizzled head and accepted his 
own, with something of the sensations, perhaps, with 
which Abraham embraced Isaac redeemed from the 
altar. 

At length, avant! Forward! An old woman 
with a red kerchief led the way and led the donkey. 
The father and the elder sister supported the child, 
who sat firmly in her seat, her head tilted slightly 
back and the white drapery falling backward from 
her sweet flushed face. Under the shawl, she 
clutched her toy canine. The upturned eyes seemed 
to be gazing over the far mountains, past the clouds, 
through the veil. <A little saint, she seemed, with a 
vision of things concealed from the simple eyes of 
the hill-folk, who followed her with humble devo- 
tion, expecting the miracle of her healing and return. 
But the little saint must have worldly goods; close 
behind the donkey they followed in a shiny black. 
bag, borne by a tall lank mountaineer. ‘The sure- 
footed animal kicked the pebbles aside, chose with 
discrimination the safest spots for ‘his small feet, 
and bore safely along the unseeing little girl, un- 
conscious now of any sadness, a portion of the blue 
heavens and the bright spring. 

A small boy racing in front fell and bruised his 
knee. He glanced up at Claire, and the tears with- 
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drew into his eyes and the whimper ceased. He 
knew that she could hear everything. Nothing es- 
caped her: the click of the donkey’s hoof against 
a stone, the skipping of a pebble thrown into the 
brook, the squdge of the mud, the rustle of leaves, 
the soft fall of the sharp hoofs passing over a 
carpet of wet moss, the chirping of mating birds. 
In the presence of the dull-sensed mountain peasants, 
her touch and her hearing were of another world. 

At the second village all came out to call greetings 
and good wishes and assurances of healing. “You 
will recover! You will come home to us well!” Old 
withered lips were pressed to the rosy lips of the 
little rider. Children were lifted to kiss her as if 
she were a passing saint. 

Then away sped the big motor. Claire rested in 
luxurious comfort against the wonderful cushions, 
listening, seldom speaking, but smiling often. We 
passed young soldiers, troubadours with guitars, 
lovers strolling, gypsies, shepherds with their sheep, 
wild-eyed men of the mountains clad in sheepskins— 
till the sun set in an orange sky and the lights of the 
hill towns glittered in their dark silhouettes. The 
stars came out. Above Soracte, sung by Horace, 
floated the new moon with the old moon in her arms. 
Claire neither saw the beauties of her land nor knew 
its glories, but she smiled a strange smile, like a tiny 
Gioconda. 

It was night when we reached the hospital. We 
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left Claire in a sweet white bed, hugging her woolly 
canino. 

In a single morning, the little saint of the moun- 
tains won the heart of the hospital. From her little 
white bed she stretched her sway over the invalids 
in the great ward, wracked with pain, the sisters of 
mercy, the doctors. Our learned specialist surren- 
dered at discretion. When he had carefully ex- 
amined the wasted legs of the little girl, he glanced 
up and said in an undertone: ‘‘We can do some: 
thing for these.” 

“And I have observed,” said la Guardiana, “that 
she notices shadows and that her eyes are sensitive 
to light.” 


III 
THE FOUR SAINTS 


A Danse Macabre 


The ophthalmic ward of the hospital had been 
void of hope or entertainment. Great was the 
curiosity and puzzlement of the blind and partly blind 
soldiers among the patients when introduced to 
checker-boards and dominoes and then to Braille 
alphabet cards and writing implements. Some could 
never be taught. Checkers and dominoes were al- 
ready a strain on their poor imaginations, and sufh- 
cient tax on their aching heads. Mario still had one 
eye, but there was a strange flush on his face, and 
often he sat holding his head in his hands and writh- 
ing with pain. Gas had entered his lungs. Giuseppe 
was scholarly. He looked as if he understood every- 
thing. But behind the blue goggles there was no 
vision, and his head also ached under its bandages. 
Angelo, once tall and erect, was terribly battered. I 
wondered how I could ever penetrate his mind 
through the double veil of blindness and semi-deaf- 
ness. The miracle finally happened, though poor 
Angelo was always the dullest of the four blind 
pupils. 
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Giovanni was different. There was never anyone 
like him. All the upper portion of his head was a 
mass. of bandages. Below this mass peeped out the 
end of a thin, finely modeled nose, with the beautiful 
flat planes beneath the tips which one always sees in 
Greek sculpture and in the high-bred Arab. ‘Then 
came his mouth, so mobile, so sensitive, so quick to 
express agony or joy. ‘The lips would curve them- 
selves into such humorous expressions that one for- 
got the absence of the eyes hidden. Tragedy van- 
ished with this curve of the lips. The chin was 
white and pink like a baby’s, but its cleft told why 
he carried his blindness sometimes. with a gay smile. 
From this pink and white chin, there sprouted in 
the hospital a beard, and behold! Giovanni had 
changed his type. He had become a saint. With 
bound head and eyes, he might have been an early 
Christian led forth from the torture chamber by 
the Roman guard. 

Only brief sallies of teaching could be made at 
Giovanni and Giuseppe. After a few minutes each 
must be left to relax his strained attention. ) 

It was very hot in the long dormitory. Between 
the two rows of cots, facing each other in military, 
precision, stood two heavy iron tables with long 
marble tops, flanked by iron benches capable of seat- 
ing six men each. One could only imagine the red 
stains which had often discolored the smooth marble 
tops of these tables in times of crowding and emer- 
gency. All had been washed away. On one of the 
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benches sat the four boys—my four saints, I used to 
call them—and on the cool marble rested a checker- 
board made in Pennsylvania, which had served its 
time in the Phare de France, and thence had traveled 
on a similar mission to the Faro d'Italia. Deaf 
Antonio struggled with the square men, while the 
one-eyed soldier opposite beat him with the round 
men. On the other end of the bench Mario rested his 
maddening head in one hand while with the other he 
held an articulated domino, which had made its way 
from cool Watertown, Massachusetts, in his fever- 
ish fingers. 

Giovanni and Giuseppe were learning their letters, 
scholarly Giuseppe repeating the symbols, while Gio- 
vanni listened: “Un ounto a—one point, a; two 
points, one above the other, b; two points side by 
side, c; d is a very comfortable letter, like a triangle.” 
They began to see possibilities. ‘Teach us more 
letters,” they begged, but. I measured their strength 
at four letters for the lesson. ‘These are for today 
your open sesame,’ I said. “More another time.” 
Then they all accompanied the teacher to the door. 
_“We shall know all the letters when you come back, 
Guardiana,”’ said Giovanni, and he smiled his strange 
smile, half saint, half elf, all soldier. 


IV 
SERAFFINO 
A Stoic 


On Bruneleschi’s dome shone the noonday sun, 
and on Giotto’s campanile, causing to shine through 
the dust of centuries each exquisite line of sculpture, 
each glowing bit of colored marble in dome and in 
immortal bell tower, the fadeless lily of Florentine 
architecture. 

The same sun burned down on the little court at 
the back of a hospital, and shone on a blind soldier 
left alone in the ward, prone on his bed because he 
could not move. Seraflino lay quite still, his eyes 
closed. He was only a boy. Against the white pil- 
low, his hair shone black as coal. His face was old 
ivory. The pallor of much agony showed through 
the sunburnt skin. Thinking him asleep, I spoke his 
name softly. He opened his eyelids, and I looked 
into the horror where eyes had once been before the 
shrapnel took from him sight and hope. 

“Ah, la signora Americana!” The boy pushed 
back the sheet and held out both arms, from which 
the hands had been severed. I took the two stumps 
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in my hands and shook them gently. He invited me 
to be seated, and we began to talk. ‘The spring 
breeze stirred his heavy thatch of hair. The birds 
chirped in the court. The cannon boomed and all 
Florentines set their watches for noon. 

‘What would you, signora?” asked Seraffino. 
“What can I do? I can only remember that there is 
nothing with which to reproach myself. Until the 
war, I worked in the quarry. When called to battle, 
I did my part. Now there is nothing for me to do 
‘till I am called again.” He smiled faintly at the 
thought of that final muster call. 

“Listen, friend,’ I answered. ‘“There is much 
‘for you to do before that summons. Let me tell you 
‘the story of an Italian who is now one of my country- 
men.” He listened eagerly to the tale of another 
Ttalian with black curly hair who also had delved in 
a quarry until one day an explosion took away his 
‘eyes and an arm. But time had now healed him in 
‘broken body and in spirit, and he was busily teaching 
‘others, afflicted as he had been, saying to them: 
“You see, if I had ‘kept my eyes, I should have re- 
mained an ignorant quarry workman. In exchange 
‘for my sight and my arm, I have received tenfold in | 
payment. I read and write. I live inthe great world 
of thought and music, art and history, and all which 
separates man from the beasts. And beyond all else, 
I am blessed in the eyes of my wife. She completes 
my sight, and I have full light, the light which no 
calamity can darken.”’ 
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“Ah, but he still had one hand,” said Serafino. 
“TI have none.” He paused. Then he smiled and 
added: “Still I might try.” As I talked further with 
him, his imagination awakened. He had seen in 
vision that other like himself, save for one hand, m 
the land discovered by the Genoese sailor across the 
sea. He had found hope. In hope he was already 
victorious. 

“FE vero! It is true,” he said. ‘There is much 
for me to do before my next summons. Thank you 
for the light you have brought from my blind Italian 
brother overseas.’ I gently touched his mutilated 
arms to say goodbye, and the blind boy took my hand 
between the stumps of his arms and covered it with 
tears and with kisses. 

On the ground floor, high revel was in progress. 
Luncheon was over and the mutilated were taking life 
by the neck and wringing what pleasure they could 
from it. Some with bandaged heads smoked in cor- 
ners. One with shattered legs drummed away at the 
piano. In one corner one invalid danced a hornpipe 
by himself. Into this group trotted a burly soldier 
in pajamas carrying on his hack a legless man, whom 
he dumped carefully on a chair. This stump of a 
man watched the dancer and laughed at his fun. A 
blind man and another whose hands had been burned 
off seized each other and began a dance. Round and 
round they sped as the crippled pianist strummed 
with increasing verve. The scene was weird beyond 
description—the smell of tobacco and disinfectants, 
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maimed men, thumping rhythm of the piano—like 
a bad dream or a glimpse of the inferno. 

Overhead, Seraffino lay in the summer breeze lis- 
tening to all this and wondering what he could do to 
be a man again; what thing he could achieve before 
his next summons. 


V 
CHRISTOFORO 


The Discoverer 


The Italian sun burned to dust the hard white road 
leading to the beautiful villa, now a military hospital. 
The drowsy sentinels gave no heed to passing 
strangers. Only the spiked cactus leaves barred the 
way, casting hot shadows over bits of Roman ruin or 
an early Christian sarcophagus. 

In an open loggia, some in uniform, others in 
pajamas and bandages, the convalescents were taking 
their noonday meal. A good Sister, with the winged 
head-dress of the Soeurs de St. Paul, ladled out soup 
from a great caldron on a bench before her, while 
each man held his bowl and asked for his portion 
often with boyish jest or greedy appeal. 

The object of my visit was Christoforo, but a dap- 
per young officer stepped forward, with arm in sling, 
saying: ‘‘Ah, Madame, poor Christoforo! It is 
better for him not to see strangers. The least change 
in his condition would drive him to desperation. He 
is already in the depths of misery. He longs for 
death.” ‘There were tears in the voice of Christo- 
foro’s friend. But I overcame his fears. An orderly 
was sent to bring the despairing boy, and he came, led 
by the hand—young, of middle height, well built, his 
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head a mass of bandages overlaid with a thatch of 
black hair, his right hand gone, the left small and 
sensitive and showing the scar of a sabre cut which 
had almost severed the thumb. 

In reply to my questions, Christoforo mumbled in - 
a muffled voice inarticulate syllables. His mutilated 
face was so terribly misshapen as to prevent clear 
articulation of sounds. 

Soon we were seated in the beautiful garden of the 
villa, under the shade of an ancient yew tree, and: the 
boy was examining with curious fingers a raised dom- 
ino. A mutilated statue seemed to: look dowm com- 
passionately on the disfigured lad and the big soldiers 
tiptoed quietly about, curious to see what could be 
done for him, whom they all loved but were helpless 
to aid. The fingers of his crippled hand studied: the 
domino, feeling the dots one by one and then gliding 
swiftly over them all. “Five dots,” he said, in a 
voice from the tomb: “there are five points.” I 
slipped another domino into the waiting hand, and 
the soldiers nudged one another. ‘Fhis one has 
three,” said the blind boy. There was a low mur- 
mur of interest from the spectators, and the boy 
drew himself together as if hurt. ‘‘Leave us alone, 
friends.” I asked: ‘Do you not understand. that 
Christoforo and I are studying?” Like scolded chil- 
dren, the fearless Bersaglieri, the Arditi, and Arrti- 
glieri retired. in disorder to the portico, whence they 
continued to watch with craned necks. 

But not for long. The blind boy lest: patience. 
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He pushed aside the dominoes and rose. In his sud- 
den movement, he struck against the pedestal of the 
statue. Wrath and humiliation overcame him, like 
a tense animal imprisoned in a cage. . 

“But look what an interesting thing this is!’ 1 
raised his arm and placed his hand on the curly head 
of the antique statue. “Here is another wounded 
man.’ The fingers made discoveries and informed 
the attentive mind. ‘‘Hair, ears—this is a man—but 
poor man! He has no nose. Mutilated like me!”’ 
said the boy, with a laugh. “Yes,” I answered. 
“FYe too is a mutilated soldier, only he was wounded 
probably before Christ was born, before the Master 
had brought consolation to the wounded or taught 
His soldiers how to carry His cross.”’ 

I slipped into his ‘hands the little cross which I 
wore. The blind:sharp-shooter felt it. ““His:cross,” 
he said, and, stooping reverently, he kissed it. 

He took my arm, and we walked over to one of 
the great cactus plants. “What a wonderful solid 
thing!’ I exclaimed. “Be careful :not to prick your 
hand. These are bayonets.’’ He grasped one of the 
great leaves. ‘How strong!” he said. I raised his 
one hand to the branch of a:tree ‘stretching over our 
heads and pressed the shiny little leaves into his fin- 
gers. “Ah,” he said, ‘‘this is laurel.” 

“Yes, Christoforo,” I said, “laurel for the victor. 
I shall crown you with laurel, for you are going to 
master all your difficulties and win back, step by step, 
the ground you have lost in your fight because you 
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were cruelly hurt.” “Can I win?” heasked. “How?” 
“I have shown you with the dominoes,” I replied. 
“Now feel this.” As we sat down I produced a 
checker-board. He had changed. He was curious 
and eager. He felt the square men and the round 
men. He did not wait for instructions, but ques- 
tioned as to each detail in the clever contrivance 
of checkers for the blind. Soon we were in the game 
together. 

The temptation was too great: Stealthily, with 
round eyes and°*open mouths, one by one the big 
soldiers crept back from the loggia. The story of 
the rebirth of Christoforo was telegraphed from one 
end of the hospital to the other. Wrecked men 
crawled from their beds against orders of the doc- 
tors. One strode forth wrapped tightly in a blanket, 
like Lazarus coming forth from the tomb. Christo- 
foro ignored the circle of onlookers. The world and 
all its ills were forgotten while he played checkers. 
The sun beat down pitilessly. The cannon boomed 
for the noon hour. The little birds hid away from 
the heat in the dense branches of the trees. But 
the blind boy continued slowly to advance against 
his enemy, the dark, steadily winning new ground. 

When I came again, Christoforo awaited me, 
standing like a sentinel beside the great cactus plant. 
He was in full uniform, erect and alert. The band- 
age had been slightly reduced, and I could see the 
fine modeling of one hollow eye. Despair had been 
replaced by eager expectation. He was coming half- 
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way to get new knowledge, which would lift the black 
veil that shut out the world from his spirit. So, each 
time, he was eager, even clamorous for his lessons. 
He complained that his teacher did not come more 
frequently. 

It required much time, much labor, much patience 
_ —and there were hours of complete discouragement 
—but Christoforo learned the secret of the little dots 
which opened to him again the joys of books. Before 
long, I was receiving notes from the blind and muti- 
lated boy, painfully pricked out in dots with the writ- 
ing implement we gave him. 

The whole hospital, from the orderly to the sweet 
and gentle Sister, had followed Christoforo’s prog- 
ress like a story of adventure. One day it occurred 
to me that it was time for one who had received so 
much from many friends to bestow something in his 
turn. The suggestion met with an immediate re- 
sponse. Christoforo at once planned a concert. 
Other blind persons should be employed to give this 
concert, and all who had done anything for the boy 
should be his guests. 

One morning a caller was brought to my office in 
Rome. “Jones, of the Military Foot Police, if you 
please, Miss,” he introduced himself, and added at 
once: “I was at the Y. M. C. A., last night and 
heard you speak, Miss, and when I saw the watches 
for the blind and other things on display, I thought, 
you know, if I could get a watch for me blind 
brother in England, I would be most ’appy. So I 
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thought I’d step round and make so bold as to ask 
where I might purchase such a thing for me brother.” 
The Sergeant was seven feet tall, a handsome fellow 
with brick-red hair and beaming face. When I 
handed him a watch with the love of the Lighthouse 
for his brother in England, his pink face turned: the 
eolor of his hair, and he stuttered with embarrass- 
ment and begged to know what he could do in re- 
turn for our kindness. All his time was at our dis- 
posal. 

“Tf you really wish to help, Sergeant,” I said, “you 
might buy a wallet for me to give to Christoforo, 
who, like your brother, is also blind. You know 
what men like, but I haven’t the time to buy it. He 
also was a soldier, and he lost an arm and both eyes. 
He left on the battlefield all his possessions, and it 
would be a great comfort to him to get just the right 
case to hold his treasures compactly.” 

‘“T will report here with the wallet, Miss,” said 
the Sergeant, ‘‘at two this afternoon.”’ 

It was a wonderful wallet which he brought. 
When I asked the price he blushed. “It’s for the 
blind soldier, Miss, and I couldn’t take a ha’penny 
for it.” I persuaded him to get into the victoria 
with me and drive to present his gift to blind Chris- 
toforo. 

The drive was memorable, and so were the Ser- 
geant’s comments on Rome. ‘I was born within 
hearing of Bow Bells,” he remarked, “‘so I ain’t what 
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you might call an authority on these here ruins. 
They’re old right enough, I guess. If not, they get 
by me, at least, and you see ’aving been in the 
secret service I’m used to frauds.’’ Even the frag- 
ment of the Christian sarcophagus at Christoforo’s 
villa got by him. 

This time Christoforo had to be sought for. He 
was discovered in his turret room, arrayed with much 
care, and with him there was a strange little woman. 
They came down together, and the little woman and 
I were introduced. ‘My mother!” exclaimed the 
boy, “come all the way from Sardinia to see me. 
And, Mother, this is la Guardiana, my teacher, who 
found me.” I was embarrassed when the little 
mother, with tears flowing, took both my hands and 
kissed them. Meanwhile, the Sergeant and Chris- 
toforo, who spoke not a word of each other’s lan- 
guage, had come to a quick understanding and were 
conversing volubly. ‘‘See what the English Captain 
has given me,’ the blind boy exclaimed, holding 
out the wonderful wallet, and the Englishman ac- 
cepted the sudden promotion with becoming equa- 
nimity. I asked about the concert, and Christoforo 
drew out his watch with its raised dial, and felt its 
face carefully: ‘‘Ah,” he exclaimed, ‘‘we shall be 
late.” We were a strange pair of couples winding 
down the spiral stairs, the blind Italian boy looking 
like a child beside the giant Englishman, and the 
tiny mother bearing the same proportion to me as 
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we followed after. Her face was still stained with 
tears at the finding of her boy, alive even though 
broken and disfigured. 

What music we had in the central assembly hall 
of the hospital! When the first quartette ended, 
there was an audible sigh and a pause before the 
wounded and mutilated men, who had listened like 
children to a fairy story, broke into a storm of 
applause. Christoforo himself clapped frantically 
‘—but against my right hand, which I held for 
him to strike with his lone left... When some one 
grasped a guitar and played a twanging accompani- 
ment to a song of the trenches, and one after another 
joined in the swinging tune, all infirmities were for- 
gotten, the hospital atmosphere was suddenly blown 
away and in its place came the chill wind of the 
mountain front and the air of combat and victory. 
For the first time, Christoforo had utterly forgotten 
himself. As the national anthem sounded, he rose 
to his feet and held his one hand at salute till the 
end. 

A huge invalid in pajamas rose and thanked the 
blind musicians who had given such a joyous hour 
to the mutilated and their fellow blind. Turning 
toward Christoforo he continued: ‘‘We are all here 
because Christoforo asked us. He has suffered more 
than any. That he could think of us and plan for 
us proves him the greatest victor of all. I propose 
a Viva for Christoforo!” | 

As I looked at Christoforo amid the tumult of 
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cheers, the clapping of hands, the thumping of the 
crutches of one-legged men who did not rise to 
applaud, I felt that he was a different personality. 
I thought of the other Christoforo, the Saint, who 
bore the infant Christ across the torrent in the 
stormy dark. ‘Friends, I am deeply grateful,” said 
the thin blind boy, “but this is not truly my party. 
It is a Lighthouse party. When the Lighthouse 
found me, I was wholly blind and without power of 
speech. It is because of the Lighthouse that I have 
come through darkness to the Light that cannot 
fail.” His voice was slow and painful, but every 
word was distinct. He had conquered and mastered 
silence. 

Some weeks later we went on a sight-seeing tour 
of Rome. Into a rickety one-horse carozza we 
crowded—Christoforo, the ardent; Giuseppe, the 
scholarly; and a third blind man, who for years had 
mastered blindness and who was now a teacher of 
the new recruits to the ranks in the dark. And I 
shared the fun. Away we rattled through the 
antique street. 

‘The Colosseum for me!” said Christoforo. “I 
have always thought of those gladiators. I myself 
am still good for a fight,” and he flourished his one 
remaining arm, and the stump of the other. “A 
chariot race is what I like to think of,’ chimed in 
Giuseppe. Just then the cab almost spilled us in 
bumping violently across the tram line. ‘“To me,” 
said the blind teacher, ‘“‘all Rome is fascinating. I 
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delight in walking along the Via Sacra and looking 
at the temples.” Soon we were wandering in the 
Forum. 

‘Think of treating a pig in this fashion!” ex- 
claimed Christoforo, feeling the garland on the head 
of the sacrificial animal in the great bas-relief of 
Imperial days. ‘You could never make a pig holy 
no matter what you did to him. Did they think, 
those men, that putting a crown on a pig submerged 
his piggishness and made him sacred?” ‘In war 
time, at least,’ replied the teacher, “good pig is 
surely food for a divinity.” 

“This, friends, is the place where Cesar made his 
last oration,’ I explained, as we stood at the im- 
mortal spot. Quick as a flash, Giuseppe painted the 
scene in glowing Italian eloquence. When he had 
concluded, all were for a moment silent, save Chris- 
toforo, who brandished his flexible little cane, poked 
Beppe in the ribs and cried dramatically, “Et tu 
Brute?” 

When the three blind men had seen the Forum, 
we went on to the Colosseum, and with the de- 
scriptions of blind teacher and American guide, the 
two young descendants of the Romans of antiquity 
reconstructed in inward vision the cruel scenes of the 
gladiatorial combats and the Christian martyrdoms 
—seeing far more vividly, no doubt, than any save 
a few of the thousands who come weekly and stare 
with vacant eye over the once bloody arena and at 
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those cyclopean walls which moved Byron to write 
his immortal verses. 

But history and archaeology had to yield to 
hunger. We grew suddenly famished. To blind 
boys long used to the monotony of hospital fare, 
it was another fresh adventure to eat like men fully 
alive in a good hotel. Christoforo with one hand 
wrought valiantly in the dark. For the other two, 
plates were served in dial fashion. Twelve was the 
center of the distant edge of the plate; three a 
quarter of the circumference to the right; six close 
at hand. ‘Giuseppe,’ I explained, “beef’s at twelve 
o'clock, peas at three, potatoes at seven, cauliflower 
at ten minutes of twelve.’ Like schoolboys, the big 
fellows entered into the joke, which gave them a 
vision of their well-laden plates; and all fell to with 
a will. Time, the devourer of all things, was for 
once devoured. 

After the feast, came toasts, then cigarettes, then 
inevitably reminiscences, politics, stories and laugh- 
ter. At the close, the three blind Italians drank a 
toast to America. While we sat thus in friendly 
revelry, one with eyes and three with none, citizens 
of two nations, not with us was the real blindness of 
the embittered world. 

Rome, 1920. 


VI 
CESARE 


An Imperial Waif 
The high forehead, slightly receding, the black, 


thick, close-cut hair over the well-formed head, the 
beaked nose, the full lips, the cleft chin—the profile 
of this modern Cesar might well have been found 
on some ancient coin. But, as Fate would have 
it, the Guardiana saw this profile in a Tubercular 
Sanatorium in Italy. Under the well-marked eye- 
brows unseeing eyes seemed to look forth. Cesare 
was not only blind but his left side was paralyzed, 
so that when he walked the body of the well-built 
boy of twenty-four leaned over, and he limped. 
When he put his hand in hers, there was something 
infinitely appealing in the way he touched it; it 
seemed to say, ‘“‘I want a friend.” As the Guardiana 
grew to know him she knew that this sudden wire- 
less message was true, for Cesare was all alone in 
the world, blind, paralyzed, and tubercular. 

He couldn’t understand the Guardiana’s looking 
for him in that colony of sufferers from the White 
Plague; and when she tried to explain that it was 
her great privilege to find blind people wherever 
they were, and to bring them such Light as the 
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Italian Lighthouse could shed, he seemed still puz- 
zled. “If you cannot think now what you want, 
Cesare,” she said, ‘‘write to me in Braille. I am 
la Guardiana; letters sent to Palazzo Aldobrandini 
will always find me.” “La Guardiana del Faro.” 
Cesare repeated this, “La Guardiana del Faro,” in 
his soft wondering italian as if it were a magic 
phrase. He then queried, “Only la Guardiana?” 
As the boy said the words in his low tones, she felt 
that they had grown to mean something different, 
more beautiful. She was proud of her title. 

Cesare eagerly brought her his Braille writing 
slate. It was broken—he had no paper. She took 
the slate to be mended and promised him paper. 
He then took her to his cot in the long dormitory 
of the barrack and showed her under his pillow his 
pathetic belongings, and in his little locker two 
Braille books. 

“If I could only read other books,” he said, “‘if 
I had writing paper.’ The Guardiana promised 
books and produced a checker-board. She explained 
the use of the new American board, which had 
been sent by the Home Committee at Lighthouse 
No. 1. Cesare and another blind boy sat down 
with her between them and played checkers. The 
idle, seeing consumptives in their blue uniforms 
gather wistfully about the blind players. Later 
Cesare lent the seeing men his checker-board. He 
had become a center of new interest. 

Another day she brought dominoes. Cesare 
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limped forward eagerly. ‘Ah, Guardiana!” There 
was a welcome in his voice, a real sound to the title, 
and she felt that “‘Guardiana’” began to mean the 
Family—all that wonderful thing which Cesare 
never had! He was a little child when he became 
blind—unnecessarily blind, like thousands of other 
children who are blinded each day through sin and 
ignorance. He went to the institution for the blird. 
There they taught him to read and write Braille, 
and he acquired tuberculosis, which was also not 
necessary. Then he went to the Sanatorium. There 
he had been for years, without change from the 
daily round of doctors, medicines, food and prayers. 
The Lighthouse shed light on this monotony. 

The Guardiana of the Lamp for the blind, after 
her visit received the following letter. It was written 
by Cesare on blotting paper, because that was the 
only kind of paper which he could get which was 
strong enough to be picked by a stylus. Behind the 
simple words lay the whole heart of the boy. Cesare 
wrote not selfishly, not for himself alone, but was 
the scribe also for his blind comrade who could not 
write. 


“Madame la Guardiana: 


We two were overwhelmed 
by your coming and your mes- 
sage. In your deep interest for 
all our miseries and misfortunes 
you come to us like a real true 
mother. 
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We thank you for all the love 
and humanity which overflows 
from your great heart. 

All that we are able to do is ( 
to wish you long life, peace and 
tranquillity. 

Farewell, Madame la Guar- 
diana. 


Yours most affectionately, 
Luici and CESARE.” 


In the grilling summer heat of Rome, the Guar- 
diana still plied the hot road. Past Roman walls and 
ruins and ancient temples where after twilight the 
ghosts of Saints and Heroes come, she gained at last 
the Tubercular Sanatorium. There was no one who 
seemed strong enough and who understood the blind 
to substitute in her delicate, dangerous mission. ‘Lhe 
blind teachers of the Lighthouse are themselves frail. 
The rich world and the leisure world had sought the 
cool of the hills or the seacoast. In the breathless 
air the consumptives seemed whiter, stiller; in their 
blue uniforms more ghostlike. 

Cesare forgot everything but the joy of his 
friend’s coming and, through her, his contact with 
the outer world. She brought the Braille writing 
paper. The Braille slate was mended, he had a new 
Braille book to read, and he wrote more letters. 
The dominoes and checker-board were well worn. 
There were chocolate, tobacco, perfume, flowers, 
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fruits and other delights in this renaissance. Life 
had changed and Cesare waited always for the 
Guardiana. 

Illness kept her from the Sanatorium. When she 
returned and asked for Cesare he was no longer 
there. The little Sister Cecilia in her pretty black 
coif was vague about his whereabouts. ‘The Pian- 
tone had changed—the Registrar was on her vaca- 
tion. The seeker gave up ‘her quest for Cesare, 
hoping that all was well with him and that before 
long a Braille letter would come to tell her so. One 
day in a hospital a kindly red-faced man asked, “Are 
you the Guardiana?”’ “Yes,’’ she said, surprised. 
“Oh, I am so glad! Please, please, Madame, go 
to ‘him.”) “Who 2)))'Cesare, . Fle1s) allialoneaat 
calling always for la Guardiana. We did not 
know who or where she was but I felt that you must 
know her.” 

She went to Before she entered the orderly 
came forward to meet her. ‘‘Are you the Guar- 
diana, the Marchesa?’ ‘I am the Guardiana, but 
not a Marchesa,” she answered. ‘Oh, he was al- 
ways calling for you. I supposed you were the 
Marchesa. He recognizes no one, he eats nothing. 
He has been that way for days.’ He bowed the 
visitor toward the second cot in the long ward. 

Cesare was moaning, unable to speak, crying 
pitifully, ‘his lips drawn back from his strong young 
teeth, the lids closed over the sightless eyes. His 
friend spoke to him—the moaning ceased. “He 
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knows you,” said the attendant. She put her hand 
on the blind boy’s, and his fingers closed slowly 
over it with that same wonderful childlike confidence. 
She talked to him; told ‘him that he would get 
strong, and that there were still lovely new things 
for him. He seemed in his rigid silence to listen. 
Finally, thinking that he must be sleeping, she left 
him. Immediately the heartrending moaning and 
crying began. She returned; he was quiet. She 
placed flowers on the invalid’s breast. With one 
hand he touched them and left them there as his long 
fingers, the only medium through which he had seen, 
felt their fragrant beauty. After waiting long by 
the motionless lad—he again seemed to sleep peace- 
fully—the Guardiana stole away. Twice again she 
went to the hospital. Always the motionless moan- 
ing Cesare; with her coming he became calm. 

The last time that she saw him, he had remained 
for days without food, never speaking but moaning 
until he realized her presence. His long young 
form showed clearly beneath the white sheet. His 
profile, outlined against the pillow, had a new re- 
finement and a sharp chiselling, beautiful but star- 
tling. The boy in his white immobility, with the 
long lines of his covers, looked like an ancient marble 
efhgy. There was a solemnity and dignity about this 
dying waif, as if the blood of the heroes of ancient 
Rome still beat in his feeble pulse. The tongue of 
Imperial Cesar might be behind the strong mouth of 
this inarticulate blind boy. The Guardiana touched 
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him reverently, the moaning which the attendant told 
her was incessant ceased suddenly. Again she tried 
to make him “‘see’’ flowers. ‘They seemed to have 
a calming effect, though now he did not move his 
white hand to touch them. One lay limp in hers. 
She talked to him and knew that he heard and was 
glad that his friend was there. 

The next time that she went to the hospital, in 
the hall before the ward she was met by a gentle 
Sister of Charity. The white wings of her head- 
dress, her ancient habit, her sweet calm, made the 
Guardiana feel that she was the gentle messenger 
who would tell her that the change had come and 
that Cesare had started on his Great Adventure. 
“He left this morning. I will take the flowers to the 
cemetery when I go with him tomorrow,’’ said the 
nun. 

The Guardiana gave her the flowers which she 
had brought for the lad, and went into the ward. 
On the cot where the blind boy had lain another 
gasped for breath. She rejoiced that Cesare’s fight 
was over. He was at last with his Imperial family 
where they speak with soft suave voices, the soft 
voices which were music to his sensitive ears. For 


the Imperial blind waif had at last found Light. 


reg 


This brief biography of a blind Lighthouse ward 
is written in the hope that the record of his humble 
tragedy may lead the more fortunate and the just 
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to be interested in the thousands of similarly and 
needlessly sad lives and fortunate deaths. For there 
are today thousands of men, women and children 
who, like Cesare, are unnecessarily blind; blinded by 
preventable disease, dirt and carelessness, who, with 
a little care and proper laws to ensure it, would not 
be blind. Cesare’s unnecessary tragedy will be re- 
peated by generations unborn unless we think and 
make proper provision to save sight, and to look 
after the forgotten blind. This is the task which the 
Italian Lighthouse has undertaken—that House of 
Light of which the blind boy dreamed, and which has 
been founded under the patronage of the King and 
Queen of Italy. The prayer of the Guardiana is 
that Cesare may not have lived and suffered in vain, 
but that his tale may bring relief and gladness to 
many of his humble fellow-sufferers who never 
heard of him. 
Rome, 1020. 


Vil 
CHRISTINE 


The Daughter of a Patriot 


Imperial Cesar might have envied the great lady 
of modern Rome the motor in which her liveried 
chauffeur drove us. Noiseless, swift as the wind, the 
invisible horses bore us through the. narrow streets 
of the Eternal City, past the walls where Garibaldi 
once entered with his liberating troops, past splendid 
villas and ruined aqueducts, into the flowering 
country. The car stopped before an ancient con- 
vent. Was it a strange chance or a happy symbolism 
that an old grandmother tending a flock of bright- 
eyed children rang the great bell to admit us to 
the house of the blind? 

Stepping carefully over the broken pavement of 
the courtyard, we entered the reception room. The 
stately Madre Superiore received us with old-world 
courtesy and graciously showed us over the convent. 

We found forty blind women of all ages as- 
sembled in the room where they spent their waking 
hours, tidied and looking their best in expectation 
of distinguished guests. The unseeing eyes which 
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looked at the visitors gave the entire possible range 
of feminine suffering. 

A buxom woman of 35 had left her home because 
a contadino husband finds a blind wife not very use- 
ful. Silly women of the street had brought with 
them into the dark the nervous look and self-con- 
scious manner that connected them with their past. 
Two grizzled and bowed octogenarians, too ill 
profitable begging, sat in a corner. Others were 
merely sad and drab. ‘To each I spoke, giving my 
hand. 

But with the last there came a surprise. My out- 
stretched hand was not shaken, but my fingers 
clasped deftly in court fashion, with thumb turned 
underneath, and the blind woman made a graceful 
and perfect courtesy while she kissed the proffered 
hand. Rising with a smile, she thanked the ladies 
in bashful and slow words for their coming. Her 
tall, emaciated figure was clad in carefully mended 
black. Her gray hair, brushed back from an intel- 
ligent forehead, was covered with what once had 
been a bit of fine black lace. The oval face must, 
long ago, have been beautifully modeled, and the 
thin Roman nose was still proud. Unseeing eyes 
were shadowed in their deep sockets. 

After brief conversation, we withdrew. 

“Excellency,” said the Mother Superior, in 
answer to our questions when we had left the room, 
“Christine was once a great lady. Her father was 
a general.’ She told us Christine’s story. A patriot 
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of the war of 1870, of an ancient and historic name, 
the father who had repeatedly risked his life for 
his country, had died at a great age, leaving to 
two daughters a meager pension. It diminshed with 
years and vicissitude. Shortly before the great war, 
Christine said to her sister: ‘“ The money is no longer 
enough for two. It will suffice for one. You shall 
be that one. I, who am blind, shall go to the poor- 
house. I shall get used to it.” 

How she had got used to it she had shown clearly. 
Even in the setting of the poorhouse and the com- 
pany of beggars and prostitutes she was still the 
daughter of a great Italian family. 

I visited Christine often. We became friends. 
Her sensitive reserve yielded before that magic. 
‘Are you really well?” I inquired one day, and she 
answered quite simply: “I always suffer. I seem 
unable to get used to the food. In these hard times, 
it is usually soup and bread.” We know what 
charity soup means. It was a keen observer who 
said that there were two things one could get only 
at home—disinterested friendship and hot soup. 

The Lighthouse was able to provide her with 
fresh eggs, chocolate, and a few delicacies which had 
once been her necessities. 

As we grew better acquainted she became reminis- 
cent, telling me incidents from the life of her father, 
chronicled in Italian history. In Venice he was cap- 
tured by the Austrians, imprisoned for a time be- 
neath the historic leads of Venice, and then carried 
away to a still more gruesome dungeon. There he 
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saw twenty of his companions taken out to be shot. 
He had escaped the prison and became in time Am- 
bassador and Minister Plenipotentiary at foreign 
courts. It was easy to understand Christine’s dip- 
lomatic greeting. 

I also became a diplomat. A treaty was negoti- 
ated, not without difficulty. Christine was allowed to 
leave the Ricovero for a few hours and take tea with 
me at a great hotel in the city. Led by a stout kind 
woman dressed in the latest fashion, from whose 
new velvet hat there waved an unusually prosperous 
black ostrich feather, Christine appeared like a lady 
from the court of Queen Elizabeth. Her rounded 
waist was very small. Her heavy black skirt was 
very full. Her gray hair, escaping its poorhouse 
lines, and curling as if on holiday bent, was draped 
in a black scarf, which fell gently over her shoulders. 
After eleven years of institution isolation, this was 
a resurrection. She was entirely the grande dame. 
As she greeted me with bashful smile and extended 
her hand, she offered me a bouquet of violets, saying: 
“T picked these for you this morning at my villa,”’ 
and the flunkeys and curious observers never for a 
moment doubted it. : 

I had ordered her a feast, but she talked instead 
of satisfying her hunger. ‘‘Chatterbox,’’ I said, “‘let 
me do the gossiping for a bit.” | 

‘Ah, but I have much to say,” she answered, “and 
it is so wonderful to be with you.” So I let her 
talk about her sister, the nun, for whom her affec- 
tion had not undergone any change because of the 
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price she had paid. Then suddenly, she exclaimed: 
“See, I have brought you these, just for you alone,” 
and from an ancient black satin reticule, she drew 
forth her archives and treasures. From among 
them she picked a tiny portfolio, like a card-case, 
embroidered with rosebuds. It looked centuries old. 
The pink satin lining had lost its color and was 
cracked with age. She opened it, and within was 
the photograph of her father. 

‘‘And your mother, Christine?” I ventured to ask. 

“She was the princess After a pause, she 
added: “She died when I was eight years old.” 
Another pause, and then she recovered herself, and 
told me of the palaces of the family in north Italy. 
In one of the most ancient, now confiscated by the 
Austrians, she had been born. 

The treasure case held other things. There was 
the official card of the once worldly Donna Chris- 
tina, and another card painfully pricked in relief on 
yellow cardboard in the letters used by the blind of 
a generation ago. “I did that card myself,” she 
said, not endeavoring to conceal her pride in her 
handiwork. Then came a school diploma, given half 
a century ago to the little daughter of the Ambas- 
sador for good behavior in school. In the center 
of the document, an antique school-mistress held a 
laurel wreath above the head of a bowing pupil. 

I remarked how beautiful her hands were. 
“Sculptors always liked them,’’ said Christine. 
*“They used to like to cast my hands, because they 
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thought that some of the lines were even happier 
than those of the Queen. I, however, have never 
thought them beautiful.” 

“What was your hair like before it turned to this 
lovely silver?” 

“Very dark blonde, Guardiana,”’ she answered. 
‘They called it Venetian blonde. And my eyes were 
very black.”’ 

I looked for a moment at the beautifully formed 
eyes, now altogether white. ‘You must have been 
lovely, indeed,” I said. ‘You are lovely now.” 

“Lovely? No, I never thought I was lovely,” 
said the blind lady. “But I had a nice complexion.”’ 
She blushed pink at her own vanity. 

As she continued talking, a picture flashed on my 
mind. The young daughter of the Ambassador, with 
wavy Titian hair, rose-leaf cheeks and delicate fea- 
tures, leaned from the balcony of an old palace, 
holding a rose in a charming hand and looking down 
at the gay young diplomat who had tossed her the 
flower. For Christine was telling me a romance. 
Her voice was soft, her face calm like that of a nun, 
but the low voice thrilled with intense emotion and 
the face flushed as she ended the story, saying: “He 
died.”” Her face grew suddenly pale and settled 
again to the aged death-like pallor of the poorhouse 
ward. 

We remained silent for a time. 

“What can I do for you?” I asked. 

“Guardiana,”’ she answered, ‘‘I had rather die 
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within three days than to trouble anyone. Only, 
if I should have a long illness in the poorhouse, and 
they would have to send me to a hospital, it might 
be in the north. I have lived away from home so 
long that I wish to die in Rome. Frankly, I have 
a horror of dying elsewhere.’ Even to me she did 
not say everything. She preferred not to be buried 
as a poorhouse ward where her family had once 
ruled. 

‘Il poured her some amber-colored Orvieto. “Is 
it good wine?” I asked. She sipped it with the air 
of a connoisseur. ‘Yes, it is very good,” she an- 
swered, and after a pause: “I have always been a 
good judge of wine.” Then she fell into reminis- 
cence again, telling me of a certain visitor who had 
come with the Queen to the poorhouse. “I knew,” 
she said, “that she and the Queen had read a book 
about my father, but she did not seem to recognize 
me.” 

When I filled her glass again, she called for “the 
Bishop,” the eight-year old American aide-de-camp 
who frequently escorted me on Lighthouse quests 
and who had visited Christine. He is very solemn, 
and has that clairvoyance of the child which makes 
him penetrate to the heart of people. He was 
summoned. Christine proposed the health of the 
Bishop, la Guardiana and the Lighthouse which had 
brought her health and life. We drank with en- 
thusiasm. Then the Bishop rose to his full height 
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of three feet and said in excellent Italian: “I pro-. 
pose the health of the nicest person | have ever 
known, the Donna Christina.” 

I was not more surprised or pleased than Chris- 
tine at this piece of youthful gallantry. Then a 
watch adapted for the blind was suspended by a 
ribbon round Christine’s neck. ‘‘With this ribbon,” 
I said, “I do invest you, Donna Christina, Am- 
bassador of gaiety, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Lighthouse, Commander of Friendship, and Knight 
of the Order of Valiant Souls.” The ceremony was 
ended. The Bishop’s nurse came to fetch him, and 
the bellboy announced that the lady of the black 
plume had come to escort my guest away. 

The waiter who had served the feast had moved 
noiselessly and with the air of one attending royalty. 
In this he was not mistaken. Within the brief space 
of time, Christine had climbed the steep steps from 
the poorhouse to independence and confidence. It 
was hard to redescend. She lingered. She confessed 
her weakness for coffee. “I do love it so,” she said, 
‘and they never have it at the poorhouse.”’ Then, 
when she had drunk black coffee, she brought out 
her magic bag again, and from it drew a little pack- 
age. ‘I didn’t have the courage to give it to you 
before,” she said. ‘I made it for you myself. It 
was all I could do, but the work of the blind can 
have little value.” 

Charming shuttleemade lace it was, yards and 
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yards of the painful, blind labor, each of its faultless 
points a tiny flower. ‘Thank you with all my heart,” 
I managed to say. ‘It is most precious.”’ 

_ Christine knew better how to say thanks. Sitting 
before the window, through which the sun poured 
radiant light on her silver hair, a picture of distinc- 
tion and quiet happiness, she turned suddenly, her 
eyes brimming with tears. ‘‘How can I thank you?” 
she said. “It is not possible to thank for so much. 
It would take too long. You know I do not sleep 
much now. While I lie awake in the poorhouse, I 
think of you and of the Lighthouse of Italy, and 
happiness and contentment come to me because | 
have found its light.’’ She gently kissed me, and with 
flowers in her hand she found her guide and quietly 
returned with her to the poorhouse. 


re3 1e4 Ley be} rey 


Early spring birds were piping in the old-fash- 
ioned garden. In the distance, blind girls were 
bending over a blue mist, which resolved itself, as 
I drew néarer, into a bed of purple fleur-de-lis. Elo- 
quent blind hands felt each stem with its long smooth 
leaves before they plucked the flowers and bound . 
them to be placed on the altar of the little chapel 
within the poorhouse precincts. | 

Christine was in a worldly mood. There was 
even a slight coquetry in her manner, in strange 
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contrast with the emaciated form and almost fune- 
real patched raiment. ‘I hear that you are going to 
America, Guardiana,” she said. ‘You have always. 
told me to ask for anything which the Lighthouse can 
give. But I am ashamed of myself—to wish for so 
much. I still have such great desires.’’ She paused 
bashfully. 

“Take courage.” “Be bold. You are the daugh- 
ter of an officer.” 

She still hesitated. “How can one wish for any- 
thing more?” she mused. “Your lamp has led’ me 
from darkness to light—for a happy bright glimpse, 
which I now cherish, of the old world. What a 
luncheon! How gay we were! And where is my 
chevalier, the Bishop ?””’ 

‘He sends his homage,” I replied. ‘But you are 
changing the subject, Christine.”’ 

“Tf you will have them, then,” she slowly con- 
fessed, “these are now my most heart-felt longings.” 
She laughed nervously. ‘I should like cubes of 
cocoa, and a little basket of sugar, and—O Guardi- 
ana, dare I breathe it to you?—do you suppose that 
I could possibly have a pair of American square-toed 
shoes?” 

“You shall have everything you have wished,” I 
answered. 

“The shoes will be wonderful for these pave- 
ments,’ remarked Christine. The uneven reddish 
stones and brick were-smooth like pieces of used soap. 
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Here and there broken pieces were eked out with 
cement, but there were little pitfalls, over which even 
persons with eyes must step warily. But everywhere 
the blind felt their way rapidly, wnerringly about the 
Ricovero. ‘The name pricked the imagination and 
took on eloquent meaning. A thoughtful homely 
word, it seemed, to hide tragedy. The inmates of this 
house were, it seemed to say, not homeless, without 
the fireside for which all men struggte and fight. 
They were the recovered, the sheltered. But the 
word sounded false while I gazed at Christine, and 
glanced down at her small feet encased in torn shoes 
—tiny feet which once skipped in gay satin or gold 
brocade on perilous high heels. 

I stifled a sigh at the pity of it all and changed 
the conversation. ‘‘Alors, Mademoiselle, vous 
parlez Frangais?” 

“Mais oui, Madame,” replied Christine, with ex- 
cellent accent, but there was a long pause before she 
added the one word, “avant.” “Before,’’ suggested 
many things. The gay time when she spoke French 
—then the Austrian War, the aged and decrepit 
father, the shrinking pension, blindness, the poor- 
house. ‘The association recalled her sister. “‘My 
sister speaks French beautifully,” she said. “You 
see she is now a sister of charity and she interprets 
for others. She came to see me not long ago. It is 
difficult for her to come to the Ricovero.” 

“Come, come, Christine,” I said cheerfully, “we 
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must speak French now. When will you lunch again 
with me, and go to hear some music?” 

She looked hard at me with her blind eyes. 
“Could I really leave here again?” she asked. Then, 
with girlish enthusiasm: ‘Oh, I should so love to! 
W ould you ask the Madre Superiore for me?” 

Asking permission for the daughter of a General 
to go out to luncheon! I felt a sense of resentment 
against the hideous fabric of worldliness which still 
divides prince from pauper. But I meekly did as 
Christine bid. : | 

“T will think about it,” said the Mother Superior. 

We passed into the court and mounted the steps 
to an old stone well. The setting untouched it with 
one golden ray. ‘‘Christine,’”’ I said, ‘‘we will help 
you, and your sufferings will help others, who, be- 
cause of the story of your renunciation, patience, and 
nobility, will be freed from the sad, crowded solitude 
in which you live.” 

“You must not linger with me,” she said, drawing 
her shawl about her thin shoulders. I accompanied 
her to the door of the little chapel, and there kissed 
her face, which seemed of special holiness. She 
slipped silently into the little church and knelt before 
the altar from which the cloud of incense rose, be- 
fore the lilies. 

With its mantle, night enveloped the twilight. 
The lights came out in the Eternal City. The stars 
shone on domes and campanili raised in memory of 
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martyred saints. I thought of the blind woman 
who, for her sister, was enduring slow martyrdom in 
the poorhouse. Please God, she will soon be called 
to her reward! For if there is any saint in Rome 
who can bear the great light, Christine will see His 
face. 

Rome, 1920. 


VIII 
VERA 


An Empress in an Institution 


Porta fortuna il gobbo, say the Italians: ‘The 
hunchback brings luck.” I glanced for a moment 
at the quaint crumpled figure perched on the box of 
the weather-beaten victoria from which I had dis- 
mounted. What strange luck will I find, I thought, 
in this sad, quiet place? 

We were at the entrance to a long avenue which 
led to the ancient Villa. Soon now I should see 
Madelena and Vera whose step-father had sent them 
to the home for the blind and the helpless poor 
when he took their mother to wife. 

I had failed to detect the crunch of quiet foot- 
step on the gravel walk. Madelena, young, blind 
and timid, stood beside me, and called: 

“Sister Maria, our guest has come.” 

Sister Maria guided me to the reception room, 
and introduced me to the Mother Superior. Then 
the two sisters and the blind girl excused them- 
selves, and left me, with the King and Queen looking 
down at me from the walls, flanked by Pope Pius X, 
cardinals, and prelates. Crucifixes leaned forward 
from the white plaster. The flies buzzed. I grew 
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inexpressibly drowsy. The opening door aroused 
me. Madelena reappeared. 

She drew after her a strange chain—each link 
a blind woman. First, a gray-haired crone whoSe 
shuffling feet never left the pavement as she felt 
her way. The hand she extended behind her was 
clutched by the bird-like claw of a hunchback, with 
eyes entirely white, who drew after her, in turn, two 
stout blind women and a lame creature. Then 
came the last link in the chain of woe—Vera, 

Vera was young. Her figure was lithe and lovely. 
Even the poorhouse garb she wore royally. Her 
hair was black and lustrous; the contour of her head 
very beautiful. No sign of blindness was in her great 
black eyes. Her features were small and finely 
chiseled, and there was pride in her Roman nose and 
sensitive nostrils. With bright color suffusing her 
cheeks, she bore herself like a young empress in the 
days of ancient Rome. . 

The blind women seated themselves round the 
room. As they were introduced by Madelena to 
the lady who had come to visit them, each murmured 
that it was very kind of the lady to come. But Vera 
was not content. ‘Tell us, Signora, if you please,”’ 
she asked with a strange earnestness, “why you have 
come.” 

I told them about the Lighthouses in America 
and in France, and about a new Lamp for the blind 
which was to shine in Rome. Even then the restless 
gutreaching mind of Vera was. not content. 
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“But why ‘have you come to us today?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“To help you, Vera, if I am able,” I replied, and 
the blind all murmured approval, and Vera relapsed 
a moment into thoughtful silence. Then she said, 
indicating a neighbor, “This woman over here is 
deaf, dumb, and blind, and yet even she understands 
and is glad that you have come.” I took the hand 
of the pitiable crouching little creature. At my 
touch she uttered guttural noises, and turned upward 
_ her glazed eyes. In her dumb face there was an 
expression of gratitude. 

We left her and went on into a corridor, where 
Wwe were met by an over-whelming smell of disin- 
fectant. We climbed a narrow stair and entered 
the low room of the Wdeficienti. ‘Through unshaded 
windows the sun blazed into the room, which was 
full of buzzing flies. Malformed or stunted crea- 
tures crawled or tottered about. On one side of the 
room, a double row of wooden chairs was filled with 
dwarfs with uncanny deformities, incapable of mov- 
ing independently. On the faces of most of these 
the flies could rest undisturbed. I touched the shoul- 
der of a blind girl, paralyzed from her waist down, 
and spoke gently to her. She thrust her hands for- 
ward and clung to my dress. I stroked her hand; 
‘Thank you, thank you!” she exclaimed as I gently 
released myself. ‘Then she began to rock her body 
in the encircling chair which upheld her, and crooned 
a Latin hymn of thanks to the Madonna. An idiot 
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girl nearby half turned in her seat and with palsied 
hands applauded. 

We left the strange chamber of death in life, 
passed through a courtyard where idiot women and 
children smiled, laughed, or frowned weirdly at me, 
and entered the room where the blind were gathered 
with a pathetic atmosphere of festive hospitality. 

We were met by a young woman, tall and grace- 
ful, with shining blue eyes. She seemed strangely 
erect and well-made, but she had no arms. In the 
Messina earthquake, she had lain for days under 
the ruin of her father’s home. Afterwards it had 
been necessary to cut away both arms. ‘The beauti- 
ful incomplete body reminded me of one of the 
dryads of Greek sculpture. At the piano sat Made- 
lena, and Vera stood beside her with a mandolin. 
Standing next to them, with the assistance of a crutch, 
was a young Roman of about eighteen, one of whose 
legs had been amputated. 

Madelena played softly the opening chords of 
Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria,” while Vera improvised on 
her mandolin. Then, like the notes of a muted 
‘cello, rose the voice of the crippled girl. ‘‘Ave 
Maria, piena di grazie—’” ‘Mary our Mother, 
comfort our sorrows—” ‘The singer breathed hope 
and consolation; Divine compensation was woven 
into the voice of the forgotten girl whose only 
earthly home was this house of the helpless poor. 
Outside the door the whispering crazy folk became 
silent as the music rose. The song ended; there 
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~ was a long silence filled with prayer which welded 
us*together in understanding love. 

‘Where did you learn to sing so beautifully?” 
I asked. 

“I never sang till I came here,” she replied. 
““Madelena taught me,” and she looked her grati- 
tude toward her blind young teacher, who had 
showed her how to use her marvellous gift to raise 
those who heard her above trial and sorrow. 

I bade the blind goodbye. They begged that I 
should visit them again. My coming had put them 
again into touch with the great world where there 
is hope. 

Out of the house of woe I passed. Vera clung 
to my arm. She alone had wanted and kept the 
appliances I had brought for all the blind. She 
alone had use for paper and Braille writing imple- 
ments, books, music, dominoes,—everything. She 
was not afraid now. She rode with me to the gate. 
There we left the carriage and stood for a moment 
alone in talk. 

‘What do you most wish for, dear?” I asked her. 

Clasping her hands fervently, and lifting her eyes, 
she exclaimed: “I pray to leave this place. I am 
young. I can work. For years I have listened day 
and night to the gibbering of idiots. If I stay here, 
I shall soon be one.” 

“God willing, your prayer shall be answered, 
Vera,” I said quietly. I kissed her and she turned 
away to hide her tears. 
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I stood watching her as the little empress of the 
blind walked with proud bent head back to the home 
of the homeless. And in the twilight the voice of 
a nightingale sobbed as if its heart would break. 

Rome, 1921. 


IX 
LEONE AND LUCIA 


The Last of the Doges and a Venetian Saint 


It was holiday in Venice. From the three lofty 
red masts in the piazza flaunted, beneath a perfect 
azure sky, the victorious flag of Italy, the royal 
standard of Savoy, and the sacred banner of Saint 
Mark. Peace had come, and the four bronze horses, 
returned from their refuge in Rome, shone in the 
sunlight above the portals of the great shrine, with 
the pigeons of St. Mark circling in the air about 
them. | 
_ Inside, in the chapel to the left, tall candles were 
burning, their little tongues of fire flickering in the 
spring breeze which entered through the great door- 
way. Tourists passed quietly a group of worship- 
pers kneeling before the altar, while the flames of 
the candles rose waveringly like prayers of the wor- 
shippers ascending to God. A few ancient wooden 
pews bridged over the unevenness of the pavement, 
where the piles had sunk beneath the porphyry and 
other green and yellow tiles, laid reverently centuries 
ago by hands which for these countries have plied 
their craft in Heaven. The wood of the pews had 
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been worn into undulations by thousands of reverent 
knees. | 

In the dim light, it seemed suddenly as if a por- 
trait by Titian or Veronese had come to life. I be- 
came aware of an old man in threadbare raiment 
kneeling painfully beside me, his head bowed in 
prayer. He was a striking figure, outlined against 
the background of columns and colored marbles. 
Very familiar seemed the classic head, with thin, 
silvered hair, the broad forehead, sensitive hooked 
nose, strong mouth, and white beard. Surely I had 
seen this aged man in many palaces in Venice. His 
face haunted me. Who and what was he? Sud- 
denly I had an illumination: ‘He is the last of the 
Doges,”’ I thought, “kneeling in prayer close beside 
me!”’ i 

The organ played softly in benediction; the priest 
elevated the Host before the mist of incense. Still 
the old man remained motionless in prayer. ‘Then, 
the service over, he gathered himself together, rose, 
and rested on the bench, and now for the first time 
a little old-world lady, who had been hidden by him, 
became visible. He coughed, and she turned to him 
anxiously, showing a delicate and beautiful face. 
He held out his hand and she drew a handkerchief 
from a faded velvet purse and placed it gently in 
his fingers. They still lingered after the close of 
the service, but at length he rose to his feet, very 
tall but bending feebly and resting his arm on the 
little lady. As they turned to bow before the altar, 
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the light of the candles fell on his face, and I looked 
into his eyes. They were the white eyes of one 
stone-blind. 

The two people walked slowly together down 
the great aisle and out into the light of the piazza. 

I sought for the Custode. ‘Please tell me—you 
must know,” I said, “who were those great people 
that have just gone?” ‘Ah,’ said the Custode, 
superb in his uniform and three-cornered hat, “old 
people, old people. The sunny days call them forth 
and they come hither to say a prayer.’ For the 
moment I must be content to know merely that they 
were Vecchieri come because of the sunny day per 
dire una preghiera. But I was not content. 

[ joined my travelling companion and slipped out 
by a side door. There on a stone bench built in an 
angle of the church, children were playing with all 
sorts of childish toys. One little girl had a lonely 
Harlequin. “But, dear, but, dear,” I asked, “where 
is Colombina?”’ ‘Ah,’ said the little girl sadly, ‘he 
has no Colombina.” Her eyes grew even bigger 
when I pressed into her small fingers the price of 
a Colombina for Harlequin. The children followed 
after us, and we paused before an iron grating 
guarding a tomb built against the wall of the Cathe- 
dral. ‘‘What is that, children?” I asked. ‘That,’ 
said a tall girl with phantom legs, “is the tomb of 
the last of the Doges.’’ ‘You are mistaken, dear,” 
I replied. ‘The last of the Doges is not buried 
here, for I have just seen him in San Marco.”’ 
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Leaving the children to puzzle over this strange 
foreign idea, we found our way through the Piaz- 
zetta, over a bridge, and past a grim prison, where 
patriots once died beneath the leads of the roof. A 
man standing on the opposite side of the canal called 
to a prisoner behind the historic grating of the high 
windows, and a woman, holding a baby beneath her 
shawl cast hopeless longing eyes up at the baffling 
bars. On we went, over bridges just arched enough 
to let the beaks of the gondolas slip under safely, 
until we reached the ‘‘Gate of Paradise,” the beau- 
tiful Venetian Gothic bas relief placed long ago by 
some pious donor above a lamp lighting up the steps 
which lead from the dark alley in which we had been 
walking. In the middle stands the Holy Mother, 
her arms outstretched, and at her feet kneels the tiny 
figure of the donor. Passing through into the open 
square, we found the object of my search, the home 
of the beggars. My companion sought out an old 
book stall, but I entered the clean quiet Ricovero, 
whose Mother Superior has a welcoming smile and 
understanding touch for all who have no other home. 
The Mother called for Sister Beatrice, the sister 
who is eyes to the blind, and the kindly sister found 
for me the few blind who live here mingled with the 
seeing. 

Seven blind women there were. Four were old 
and impotent. But the pulses of three still beat 
strong. Each told me her story, the gray-haired, 
helpless old woman, and the strong eager young 
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women, living—because life gave them no choice— 
here among the mendicanti. 

“My husband died,” said an aged woman. “I 
had no means of support, and, of course, the blind 
are always useless.”’ 

“‘T have been blind since I was a child, but I have 
never done anything,” sighed another. Her hair 
was turning to silver, yet her buxom figure and red 
cheeks still showed the strength of her blood. There 
was latent capacity in every line of ber body. 

“T feel that I could do something,” said another. 
“T can read Braille. But, you see, when I left the 
Institution for the Blind, there was nothing for me 
to do but to come here. I have no home. I do 
what I can for the sisters.” 

‘And you, dear?’ I said, as I held the hand of 
the last. “What is your name? Tell me about 
yourself,” - 

“T am Lucia, Excellenza. There is little to tell 
about me. I was seven years in the University, but 
then, you see, I became blind.” 

I looked at Lucia’s pale eloquent face, framed in 
masses of glossy black hair—so black, indeed, that 
where the light touched it, it turned to blue. Her 
eyebrows were finely lined, her forehead smooth and 
intelligent. She seemed full of life. I thought, as 
I studied her face, of saints in altar pieces by Bellini. 
What romance had the blindness of this university 
girl cut short? What keen-eyed Latin youth had 
lost this Lucia? What dreams of the clutching 
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hands of unborn babies still visited the blind girl 
as she lay on her cot among the beggars? 

Love and motherhood were lost—losses terrible 
enough for an Italian girl—but life remained, though 
blighted. Its blight might have been now greatly 
alleviated if only someone had taught Lucia that she 
had ten eyes in the ten fingers of her beautiful hands. 

“My loss of sight,’”’ she continued, “prevented me 
from doing anything, so I came here. The sister is 
very kind. I help her mend the clothes, and make 
myself as useful as I can to the others. You see, 
I am younger than they are, and I am strong.”’ 

There was a little stir among the blind women, 
and Sister Beatrice stepped forward. ‘Excellenza, 
would you mind?” she asked: ‘‘They wish to give 
you a little present.” ‘The gift of friendship from 
these blind women, intelligent and sensitive, handed 
to me amid the constantly moving throng of men- 
dicanti, 1s too intimate and touching to have place 
in this story. But the gift brought by Lucia must 
be described. For Lucia had asked immediately: 
“May I, too?” and had slipped away and quickly 
returned with her own gift. 

In her two outstretched hands she held, as if it 
were a relic gazed at lovingly by her blind eyes, a 
little gondola. It was of colored beads strung on 
wires, decorated here and there with tiny opalescent 
shells, its hood perfectly formed and incrusted with 
the same bright little jewels from the sea. 
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“How beautiful,” I said, ‘but you must not give 
me this.” 

‘Take it, Excellenza,” said the blind girl earnestly. 
“J made it. Take it from a Venetian in memory of 
Venice, and in gratitude for the light which your 
visit has brought to us in this Ricovero.’”’ I could 
not refuse. I told her and the other blind women 
that they were all rays of the Lighthouse of Italy, 
which we hoped to build, and they should all make 
its light shine into all the places of refuge for the 
blind throughout Ja bella Italia. Then I bade them 
goodbye. 

The great doors of the Ricovero closed with 
a muffled thud. The shadows lay across the empty 
piazza and the young moon cast only a faint light. 

But the piazza was not quite in silence. I heard 
at once the tap, tap, tap of a blind walker, and 
stepped aside into the shadow, as an old man, ac- 
companied by a wee lady, came into the moonlight. 
His silver hair and his calm face stood out like a 
cameo against the dark wall of the home of the 
beggars. The two paused. The little lady lifted 
up her gentle face and tenderly kissed the forehead 
of the old man. She turned away, fumbling in her 
velvet bag for her handkerchief, as the man entered 
the portal with bowed head. 

So this was really the tomb of the last of the 
Doges. 

Stepping into the little book-stall nearby, where 
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“my companion waited, I asked the proprietor of the 
tiny shop about the old man with the silvery beard 
who lived among the beggars. ‘Yes, yes,” said the 
dealer in old books, “that is Leone. They say he 
has good blood in his veins, Leone. Some say his 
ancestors ruled Venice. It is a sad story.” He 
paused, and then added: “But what will you?—it 
is life.” 

My companion and I stepped into a gondola, 
which bore us through the narrow winding water- 
ways, past churches whose marble steps were washed 
by the canal, round narrow turnings where the gon- 
dolier shouted his low note of warning, by the home 
to which Othello bore his bride, and close to many 
doors deep in romantic shadow, till we glided out 
into the Grand Canal. ‘The lights from the Lido 
and lights of the stars shone over the fairy city, the 
city of wonder and of dreams. ‘The magic beauty 
deepened the tragic darkness of the thought of the 
blind. The Doge’s palace seemed asleep. Not a 
light shone from its windows. The glory of the 
mighty rulers of the Queen of the Sea had passed: 
Leone’s ancestors could not rescue ‘him, slowly sink- 
ing to his death in the refuge of the beggars. 

As our gondola turned toward the lagoon, fishing 
craft were coming in for the night. Over the water 
floated the song of a sailor furling the lateen sails 
of his idle craft. I sat thinking of the blind girl. 
‘Her story shall be told,” I thought. ‘Others shall 
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_ see the gondola which the blind girl fashioned and 
longed to see.”’ 

The song of the sailor floated out more clearly 
over the night waters. How strange that he was 
singing, ‘Santa Lucia, Santa Lucia.’’ 


X 
ROMAN HOLIDAYS 


I. CHRISTMAS 


It was Christmas day, but in the big, ophthalmic 
ward of the military hospital the soldiers who were 
having their eyes cured were a gloomy lot. With 
bound, aching heads, these battered warriors had 
nothing to do and nothing to hope for on that merry 
day. Listlessly some led the Guardiana to the cots 
of their absent blind comrades. But soon the men’s 
mood changed. With the joy of small boys, they 
helped to stow away under pillows and sheets shiny 
apples, tobacco and sundry other surprises. They 
too had become interested now, and with gleeful 
conspiracy they entered into the plan to make the 
blind men happy when they should find that during 
their absence Santa Claus had called. 

Then the rays of the Lighthouse were cast on the 
pallid throng of blue-clad tubercular patients in the 
Sanatorium. One man lay impotent, paralyzed. 
Quickly a little group of blind gathered around the 
visitors who, in the name of the Faro, filled eager 
hands with all kinds of goodies, even with stockings 
bulging with bulky surprises, which the sensitive 
fingers of the sightless quickly recognized. 

284 
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Next the lamp shone in the dark of a breathless 
back room, opening on a court, and in the shadow 
found the gray-haired blind daughter of a professor. 
He had died, as had all the other relatives of the 
Signora. She sat on the cot, which nearly filled the 
tiny room, while on a wooden box, near a huge 
mahogany bureau—a relic of former prosperity— 
rested a blind youth. He held a glowing scaldino * 
to warm his thin ‘hands. It was the only bit of fes- 
tivity left for these two lonely ones for Christmas. 
The lad had come to cheer the aged woman. They 
both had been found hungry, homeless and helpless 
by blind San Francesco, and he had given them 
each the best lodging which his own small home 
afforded. } 

The room was so dark that, at first, nothing but 
the glow from the charcoal was visible. ‘Then two 
bowed shabby forms emerged from the gloom as, 
with glad surprise, the Signora slowly rose to her 
feet. “Ah, Guardiana, how kind of you, when you 
must be so busy today.” The boy rose with a wel- 
come, ‘‘Yes, and it is so cold, too.” He shivered 
as he held out his earthen pot, saying, with beautiful 
hospitality, “Take my scaldino and warm your 
hands.” The blind woman fumbled for matches for 
her seeing guest, who needed light. The two ema- 
ciated unfortunates, the red coals of the scaldino, 
the blue flame of the sulphur match which the blind 


* An earthen pot like a basket in which glowing charcoal is kept 
to give warmth. 
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woman held high before she lit the candle, made 
a group which would have delighted the heart of 
any Dutch artist. ‘The Guardiana was persuaded to 
sit on the wooden box, while the blind boy placed 
himself beside the Signora on the cot. .I returned 
the warm earthen vessel to the glacial hands of the 
man. Out of doors it was warm; it was only 
in the chilly room that these underfed blind shivered. 
As I unpacked the Lighthouse cheer an exclamation 
of delighted surprise greeted each parcel, and the 
gift was quickly unwrapped with trembling fingers. 
“Oh, this is too much, too wonderful, this Christ- 
mas,’’ exclaimed the poor people. After gossip and 
exchange of good wishes the Lighthouse messenger 
rose. ‘The blind boy, holding the scaldino, led the 
way, while the professor’s daughter lifted high the 
candle to light me on my path. 

In the same house were four Christmasless chil- 
dren. Their father was in the hospital, their mother 
distraught and weary. The real man of the family 
was now that brave soul, the blind teacher, Fran- 
cesco, who had rescued those two less fortunate 
sightless fellows whom we have just visited. ‘Come, 
children,” said the visitor, “we will have a real 
Christmas now.” She piled the four children into 
her carriage. Amazed, as if Santa Claus himself 
had picked them up in his magic reindeer sleigh, 
they drove off to her Fairy Palace, where there were 
cakes and candies and presents. 

_ At eventide the little ones, whose protecting angel 
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was the blind man, knelt before the Presepio.* As 
the candles flickered on the miniature shepherds who 
adored the children listened intently to the story of 
how, on that Christmas night, over the starlit plain, 
far from pagan Rome, the herald angels had sung, 
“Peace on Earth, Good-will towards men.” 


2. New YEAR’s Day 


Brunino, about three-and-a-half feet tall, with 
pipe-stem legs and huge eyes, has the quickness and 
charm of a sprite, and the keenness and cheek of a 
guttersnipe. All these qualities make him a sure and 
sympathetic guide to his blind uncle whom he pilots 
safely through the maze of Roman traffic, between 
trams or troops, threading his way through intricate 
alleys or to unsavory dens, where less fortunate 
blind hail Brunino’s uncle as their Lightbringer. 

‘The Bishop” is a little larger than Brunino, with 
all the solemnity of a parson and the manner of a 
courtier. That is why he is called “the Bishop.” 
These two miniature men “sans peur et sans re- 
proche,’ volunteered to be my protectors on my 
Lighthouse errands on the first day of the Roman 
New Year. Brunino hopped like a bird up on the 
box of the carriage, beside the driver. ‘‘The 
Bishop,” with gloved hands, helped me in, and then 
solemnly sat down beside me. A huge basket of 


*A miniature scene of the Nativity, in which the personalities 
are usually represented by clay or wooden figures, 
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fruit and packages with countless joy-bringing and 
nourishing things, filled the front and the hood of 
the vehicle. 

We stopped first at a palace of ‘historic name 
where I had to leave a New Year’s card. As I 
stood before the door, “‘the Bishop,” with dignity, 
descended, and, holding aloft a wee card, said 
gravely, “Do you wish to leave my card also?” 
Brunino was joking with the driver. 

At the next halt the aides were left without. 
Here I found myself in a bedroom with three beds. 
Men’s clothes lay on two: a crucifix and a string of 
beads hung over the other. The carefully arranged 
covering was poor and scant. ‘Two chairs and an 
oak bureau completed the furniture. This hasty 
inventory had hardly been mentally noted when the 
door opened. A middle-aged woman entered. She 
was bent and in rags. As I explained my errand, 
the woman held out her hand and raised her head. 
Unmistakable refinement was in her greeting and in 
every feature. The tragic face still showed traces 
of great beauty. ‘The eyes were bleared and un- 
seeing. The hair, carefully brushed and clean, lay 
in pretty waves over the low forehead. 

Little by little the Signora told me her story. She 
spoke of the death of her husband and her three 
sons. There was only one human being left to her 
now—a boy of sixteen—an epileptic. He could 
scarcely make two lire a day, he was ill so often. 
She could not buy the medicines which alone, the 
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doctor said, would cure him. They were behind 
with their rent. The landlord had repeatedly tried 
to turn her out. He had said again on this New 
Year’s Day that she must go. There was nothing 
for food. When she had refused to leave the room, 
the landlord put in a man lodger to share it. The 
woman slept in the spotless bed below the crucifix, 
and to the left her epileptic boy. In the corner lived 
the strange man—the penalty because the blind lady 
would not go, homeless, alone on the streets to beg. 

The Lighthouse paid the rent, and a sum for food 
was left by its visitor. Despite the extreme poverty 
of these people, the mother hesitated before accept- 
ing the money offered. 

“Oh, I prayed so hard, I prayed so hard,” she 
said, ‘‘and now God has answered my prayer, and 
you have come. But why, why did he take my hus- 
band and my three sons?” 


The Lighthouse crew passed from modern misery, 
by early Christian tombs and ancient Roman walls. 
Close to one we descried a fair with a merry-go- 
round. ‘Oh, children, would you like a ride?” I 
-asked. The coachman, a proper but human coach- 
man, used to the aristocracy, insisted on calling me 
“Excellency.” He overcame his patrician prejudice 
and stopped before the merry-go-round, just as a 
wooden elephant paused beside a piebald palfrey 
with fiery red nostrils, and the organ stopped. 
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Brunino was already on top of the gallant charger. 
“IT think I would prefer the automobile,” said “the 
Bishop.” He sedately took his place on a red 
velvet-cushioned motor and carefully took the steer- 
ing wheel in hand. The cymbals and the band struck 
up. Off went the Aides-de-Camp in whirling ecstasy. 
Round and round they sped until their circuit of joy 
was run, and the frowsy-haired woman received the 
pay for the children’s trip to fairyland. 

Then off again drove the servants of the lamp, 
took in an extra supply of fruit at a street vendor’s 
truck, and stopped at San Giovanni to see the tuber- 
cular blind. The aides did not enter this sad place. 
The first blind friend to greet me there was a 
gray-haired childless woman of 65 who had buried 
two husbands. But all this had happened so long 
ago that the widow permitted allusion to her widow- 
hood. She had nothing left to her now in this world 
but the hospital and ‘ther hospital uniform and cloth- 
ing. “See what I have brought you,” said I, bur- 
dened with raiment for my friend. “And I found 
you a third husband, dear,’ I added banteringly. 
“But alas! he was not sober.” Then I described 
graphically the suggested husband; an absurd little 
porter whom [ had just passed, but who was totally 
unknown to the blind woman. Orsola listened in- 
tently to the vivid portrayal, laughing at the 
comedy as she rocked herself to and fro in ecstasy 
of amusement. ‘‘But now be serious, Orsola, and 
look at this,” I said. Quickly the blind woman felt 
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the garment; “Oh, how warm I shall be now, and 
how beautiful all this is for my trousseau,” she 
exclaimed. 

Then came Theresa, sweet Theresa, with blind 
brown eyes and smooth black hair. She is young 
and a fine musician. She brings music to the ill, the 
hopeless about her, and to those who are dying of 
the White Plague. She is the valiant moving spirit 
of this colony of consumptives. With much distress 
she told me that they had taken the piano away. It 
had only been lent. ‘We are so sad,”’ said the blind 
girl. ‘‘We are raising subscriptions for a new one, 
but we will never get enough to buy it!’ ‘The 
Lighthouse will help,” said I. “Oh, the magic, 
wonderful Lighthouse,” said Theresa. “No, no, 
you haven’t brought that too! Oh, bless you, 
Guardiana!”’ ‘Don’t bless me,’’ I protested: “Bless 
the Lighthouse, dear. But where is Luigi?” 
Just then came Luigi, twenty-six, tall, good looking, 
blind and tubercular, led by a fellow invalid. ‘Oh, 
Luigi, I have so much for you,” I said, “we must 
get the Sister to let us go into her room.” 

The kind Sister showed us to her little salon 
where a thoughtful chicken roosted, and a cat with 
a friendly eye watched two song-birds in a cage. 
“Look! Luigi, I ‘have found them at last.” “O 
come sono belle! WHow beautiful they are! Who 
knitted them? Who knitted these wonderful 
things?” “The blind at our affliated workshop 
made them all.” ‘‘What wonderful work!” he said, 
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“and how beautiful they are. The cold can’t get 
through this armor,” and the tubercular lad shiv- 
ered in his linen uniform as he exclaimed, “‘What a 
Festal” 

Removing my gloves for safety’s sake, I joined 
my small protectors in the carriage, and we sped off 
to a paralyzed friend at the hospital of the Blue 
Sisters. There we climbed the stairs, and, as we 
went down the long corridor, we paused at the sound 
of music. It seemed to come from a little door at 
the left. We opened it and found ourselves in a 
miniature gallery overlooking a circular chapel. 
The altar was lit with many candles. An agéd priest 
performed the service. Before the altar knelt the 
Blue Nuns and their patients. In the balcony 
were invalids, too feeble to join in the main service, 
but able to share in the inspired music and the com- 
fort of this New Year benediction. 


Then the Lighthouse messengers took tea with a 
beautiful old lady in a marvellous palace. The boys’ 
tiny footsteps echoed in its ancient halls. The grande 
dame who received us had her white hair piled high 
on her beautiful head, outlined against the lofty, red 
brocade Venetian chair in which she sat. First, the 
children were awed, but soon all strangeness faded 
away before the hot tea and many goodies. The 
aged dame was delighted with the children; she had 
never had such charming guests, she declared. She 
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was particularly amused when “the Bishop” in his 
very best court manner made his very best court 
bow, and kissed her hand with his cherub mouth. 

Then the Lighthouse holiday-makers penetrated 
to the slums. It was raining and dark. ‘Chey found 
their way between intricate old streets hastily built 
on older ruins. Under the great arch of a dilapi- 
dated palace tramps and a ragged woman had built 
a fire. here they celebrated their New Year in 
warm security from the rain, The flame of the fire 
leaped high and the weird shadows of the ragged 
homeless ones moved grotesquely against the uneven 
stone walls. 

On the other side of the arch lived the blind 
hunchback whom the visitors sought. The door was 
barricaded. Brunino lustily called in his shrill voice, 
saying that he was the blind man’s nephew. The 
doors immediately gave way and we mounted broken, 
narrow steps until we came to a poverty-stricken 
room, with three beds ranged as if in a hospital . 
ward. In the middle bed lay an aged woman, moan- 
ing and shivering. Her covering was too scant to 
keep out the damp. Locks of gray hair fell over 
her skeleton-like drawn face. One eye had been re- 
moved; the other seemed partly glazed in agony. 

The hunchback stumbled forward feebly, with a 
radiant smile of welcome, saying, “Oh, it was so 
good of you to come. I have been too ill to go to 
the workshop and mother is so weak.” ‘The old 
woman moaned and spoke of her pain and gnaw- 
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ing poverty. The hunchback seemed hurt at her 
mother’s lack of pride and tried to cover up the 
plaint with her heartfelt welcome. Money and other 
comforts were given her. ‘The old woman was 
promised a doctor. “But I am so cold,” she moaned, 
“so cold.’’ Warm coverings were also promised. 
On the wall hung two clever plaster bas-reliefs. 
“That is the work of my brother,” said the hunch- 
back. ‘“‘He sleeps there, but he is rarely at home. 
You see, he must marry and he cannot care for 
us.” 

Children crowded in, the grandchildren of the 
bed-ridden woman. Shiny red apples were enough 
to start their glad chattering which, however, did 
not drown the moaning of the invalid. “She has 
been that way for so long,” said the hunchback, “‘and 
you see [am soill too. I only wish I could get back 
to the workshop and make that dress for you, 
Guardiana.” She had promised to make a machine- 
knitted dress for the visitor. 

‘‘Here’s money until you get to work again,” was 
the answer, ‘money from the Faro.” “God will 
bless you, God will bless you,” said the hunchback. 
“A ddio,”’ moaned the invalid. 

Late that night a valiant slave of the lamp, drip- 
ping from the rain, reported that he had taken the 
doctor to the hunchback’s mother. On that New 
Year’s night she was resting comfortably under the 
warmth of Lighthouse blankets. Her crippled blind 
daughter blessed the friends who had helped her to 
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find, on that sad Roman New Year, a fresh horizon, 
dim though it was, and a ray of light. 


3. Goop FRIDAY 


Rich men, poor men, beggarmen, thieves of 
all nationalities and of all sects were pilgrims to 
the 407 churches of Rome. In St. Peter’s were 
thousands, but the great church in its vastness dis- 
posed of the throng as if it had been a bare hand- 
ful. The strange crowd did not even fill the heart 
of the vast edifice, beneath Michael Angelo’s dome. 
Sight-seers, worldlings, gay men, and scarlet women 
gathered with devout spirits who really went to pray, 
and who heard, in the Pope’s choir, the voice of 
God. The wonderful singing was but faintly heard 
at the entrance to the vast shrine of St. Peter. In 
the side chapel of the sepulchre all was quiet, solemn 
devotion, as the little group of black-clad worship- 
pers knelt before the bare altar and the low-placed 
lights. To one side a blind beggar held his rosary 
and crossed himself. 

In the oldest church of Rome, once part of the 
walls which encircled the Baths of Diocletian, only 
the monotonous drone of the padre was heard. In 
this circular church, under its round eye opening up 
to Heaven, had gathered a pious group of worship- 
pers. They knelt before the barren altar as the 
priest intoned the solmen service of the Tenebre 
and one by one, an acolyte put out the fifteen lights 
of the lofty candle-sticks. 
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On the ancient uneven pavement which led to the 
small chapel, a black cloth was spread. Resting on 
it lay the wooden cross with the Crucified One. The 
forms of men, women and a few awed little children 
made a living frame about the solemn efhgy. As if 
in the presence of the dead a little child wept softly. 
A woman crept forward on her knees. Her black 
veil brushed the cross as her tears dropped upon it. 
Beside her moved a young soldier. He held her 
hand as he also crawled forward. With reverent 
fingers he found and touched the sacred figure. 
Clasping it with both hands he kissed the pierced 
feet of the Saviour. Crossing himself he looked up 
towards the altar. The wavering candle-light was 
reflected on his eyes. They were blind. The woman 
took the arm of the blind man, and they withdrew. 
In his heart he bore the holy thought of Him Who 
had also suffered all, and Who had laid down His 
life for His friends. 


4. EASTER 


The bells from every church in Rome voiced forth 
the Easter message. It was called from Pagan 
temples, long since converted from their free heathen 
beauty to Christian service. The singing metal called 
the message of redemption above the heads of once 
happy heathen statues now clothed for Christian 
rites. 

The bells swung from lofty campanile and echoed 
above the dome of St. Peter’s. On the campagna 


ee — 
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they tinkled in tiny chapels where the first beam of 
dawn showed ancient, half-effaced frescoes of the 
resurrection. They shook the lichened masonry of 
cloisters where the first ray of Apollo’s Chariot 
gilded the white wings of the angel who sat upon 
the tomb of the Saviour and announced the resur- 
rection—‘‘He is risen.”’ 

The song of the bells rang into the ‘hearts of the 
blind. It was caught by those hopeless ones near 
the idiots in the distant poorhouse. In a hospital a 
dying, tubercular blind woman, immobile in her 
plaster prison, from which death alone could re- 
lease her, smiled as she murmured to herself: 


“Christ is risen. 
O death! where is thy sting, 
O grave! where is thy victory.” 


_ In the Sanatorium where the White Plague is iso- 
lated, the bluegarbed blind, seized with the feeling 
of festivity, wished one another a “Buona Pasqua.” 

Blind beggars in unsavory dens roused themselves 
with the presentiment of a good day’s business. 
Who at the church door, or at the street corner 
would refuse a penny to the blind at such a time of 
universal joy? A beggar, with a cunning smile, 
counted the gold stowed in a knitted stocking, which 
he took from out its hiding in his unlovely bed of 
rags. Another grinned as he put his bank-book 
carefully away beneath his layers of motley gabar- 
dine. 
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A tubercular man, whose sight had gone, and who 
had escaped from the monotony of the ‘hospital, 
roused his motherless child, already infected with his 
blindness and consumption, to lead him to kneel be- 
fore the altar steps at early Mass. 

A blind mad woman, who had killed her baby, 
seized a ragged doll and, holding it to her bosom, 
danced to the music of the bells. 

In a convent prayed a blind young nun, as she 
thought of the youth whom she loved, and longed 
for the world and sight. 


In the Institute of blind soldiers, there was a gen- 
eral brushing of uniforms, a careful putting on of 
holiday apparel and decorations. Some of these 
heroes were to sally forth on festivity bent; others, 
to church. | : 

Mass over, led by their Piantone, four blind men 
came to lunch with the Guardiana. It was the usual 
reunion of friends. The usual healths were drunk. 
Then the guides disappeared. ‘‘The Bishop,” who 
is nearly eight years old now, helped me to welcome 
the men for coffee in the Lamp Room, as they were 
beginning humorously to call my office in Rome, as 
the blind call the office in New York. ‘The Bishop” 
was in his very best form; all that three feet could 
possibly be as guide, philosopher, and friend to his 
valiant soldier pals. 

The absence of their guides gave the men a feel- 
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| 
ing of privacy and independence. Their true per- 
sonalities came out in intimacy. Despite his holiday 
spirit poor Giovanni was terribly deaf. He sat shut 
off from the others by his infirmity. ‘The Bishop” 
would make an occasional successful sally at him, 
giving him matches or cigarettes, a flower or some- 
thing else to look at with his wonderful hands. 

Victor and Giuseppe were quickly absorbed in new 
Braille books. Meanwhile, Pipo and Giovanni had 
been well settled by the Bishop to a game of check- 
ers. They were dead to the world. Ferociously 
Pipo would advance his round men in battle array 
towards Giovanni's square soldiers. Then, with a 
shout of glee, Pipo would lift his conquering hero 
over Giovanni's prostrate man, and stow the captive 
in his pocket. On went the triumphant Pipo, taking 
man after man, until the defeated Giovanni said: 
“pazienza, pazienza,’ and the door burst open! 

In came Lumino, 5; Lucia, 11; Lucialetto, 7, and 
Bruno, 8. The nieces and nephews of that great 
friend of the blind, our blind San Francesco. 
“Buona Pasqua, Buona Pasqua,” cried the voluble 
Lucia. : 

“Oh, children,” I exclaimed, “we are not ready 
for you yet. Quick, go out, go out, while we arrange 
the hunt. You go too, Bishop, to keep order.” 

In the corridor, on the other side of the door, the 
children hopped up and down, giggling and expec- 
tant, while the blind men, with the Guardiana, ar- 
ranged the Easter hunt. There were fuzzy chickens 
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and chocolate eggs and a few candied fish. Quickly 
all were artfully stowed away. An egg was tucked 
in the upholstery of the great armchair; to complete 
the camouflage deaf Giovanni, with the air of a con- 
spirator, again took his seat so that the hunters 
would have to oust him before they found their 
treasure. A fish was stowed in the military cap 
which one of the blind men held innocently before 
him. A chicken was snuggled between the ear and 
the collar of Victor. Other delights were hidden 
under rugs, in flower pots and back of curtains. 
Even a pendant fish was caught in the sleeve of a 
coat. 

‘All right,” called Victor, and the children rushed 
in, giggling and eager. ‘Everything is ‘hidden 
in plain sight,” said one of the blind men, as he 
sat immobile lest the egg resting between his shoulder 
and the chair should tumble. On all fours the chil- 
dren hunted and then, with a shout of joy, Bruno 
discovered the chicken in the back of Victor’s neck. 
“Look! Look!” he cried to the blind man, ‘‘what 
a beautiful chicken!’’ It was duly inspected and 
admired by Victor. 

The hidden treasures were soon all discovered 
but two. “You must hunt,” said Giovanni, chuckling 
inwardly, and hearing nothing. ‘Oh, Giovanni, it’s 
back of you, I do believe,” said the impertinent 
Bishop. ‘Get up! Get up!” and tiny David moved 
Goliath from his comfortable fauteuil, and with a 
shout of glee found the egg. 
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Pipo had gone to his work. He was engaged as a 
telephonist, giving accurate and good service, while 
he lived at the Institution. Giovanni was going to 
church with a philanthropic lady who pitied the war 
blind. “She doesn’t undertsand very well, Guar- 
diana, and I can’t hear,” said Giovanni in a mis- 
chievous way. ‘But it gives her pleasure to pity us, 
and she gives me very good tea, and oh, the cake! 
It’s so good!” and away he went, smiling in his 
prison of deafness and blindness. 

“The Bishop” had by this time cleared out the 
children, as he called the guests even older than 
himself, in his superb way. Giuseppe, too, got up 
to take leave. “The Bishop” shook his hand with 
an evident sense of comradeship. Giuseppe patted 
the Bishop’s head, and then said, “I beg Your Emr- 
nenza’s pardon!” “Don’t mention it,” said the 
Bishop, and gave ‘thim his ecclesiastical blessing. 
Then, smiling, the big soldier bent down and kissed 
the Bishop square on his mouth, which somewhat 
upset his Episcopal dignity, but he put his little arms 
tight round the blind man’s neck. The soldier 
swung him up in the air, and thus carrying him, the 
two departed. | - 

Victor waited. The others had all left. He was 
not a pupil but just a friend, who had something in 
his heart which he wanted to tell the Guardiana. 
This young sharp-shooter, once a stone cutter, but 
always an artist, had been very ‘happy as a soldier. 
His whole soul was in the defence of Italy, not only 
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as his country, but as the shrine which held the im- 
mortal treasures of sculpture which were his very 
life. He wanted to do his share to keep the in- 
vaders from destroying the churches, the Della 
Robbias and the priceless Greek relics which are 
not the possession of Italy alone but which she holds 
as trustee for the world. 

He talked about the beautiful things and how he 
had loved them. ‘‘And then, Guardiana,” he added, 
“it was so sudden—shrapnel—and took it all away. 
Of the suffering we won't talk, but of the vanishing 
of the chance to work at my craft and make statues. 

‘After a long time they took me to the Quirinal. 
There I slowly got used to things, mastered the 
suffering, and, finally, made up my mind to fight my 
blindness. One thing helped me very much—the 
love of our Queen. She used to come through the 
ward like any other nurse, but, unlike any nurse 
whom I ever knew, her voice and her touch brought 
life and ‘hope. Her love strengthened us. We all 
felt her coming before we were told she was there. 
I could detect the coming of the Queen far away— 
something told me that she was coming long before 
her gracious presence was actually felt. She came, 
and with her came joy and healing to my heart. It 
was a kind of wireless. The Quirinal, the King, 
Italy, for which I had offered my life and given my 
eyes, seemed all to be personified and glorified in that 
gentle woman, who treated us soldiers as if we were 
her own children. 
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‘Then, when I grew better and was allowed to 
walk out it was even more wonderful. One day, I 
was walking up and down the great court of the 
palace, beneath the big clock. I liked its strong tick, 
tick, and its bells which mark the quarter-hours. 
There was something about being in the palace that 
made us men proud. Though a sorry, broken lot, 
we were still the King’s own soldiers. We walked 
in his court. We were his very own guests. 

“One day a nurse had put her arm in mine and 
we strolled up and down, up and down near the 
clock, feeling the good air which seemed to put _ 
strength in my legs. Then I felt her arm move, 
and a sudden thrill as if the Queen were there, but 
T continued to walk up and down. All of a sudden, 
T knew that I was walking with the Queen! I halted, 
saluted, and said ‘Your Majesty.’ And then, just 
like a girl, the Queen laughed at the joke, as she 
said, ‘But you didn’t know it was I who had been 
walking up and down with you!’ ‘No, Your Maj- 
esty, I said. ‘It was too great an honor for any 
soldier to believe, but I felt your presence long before 
I dared to believe it was our Queen.’ ”’ 

Victor continued, ‘‘You see, after that, I somehow 
felt that I was the equal of any man, and if so, that 
I could go back to my own work. May we look at 
the casts together, Guardiana ?”’ 

We rose and found Vittorio’s sculpture. ‘Tell 
me, Guardiana, you who are a sculptor, too, do 
you think this dog is so very bad?” He was looking 
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with all the eyes in his fingers at the bronze animal 
which he had modelled, and which was one of the 
prized possessions of his hostess. ‘“‘No, it is really 
just a dog, a cur dog, very tired and very, very glad 
to rest.” ‘‘Ah, that’s a relief! Then I really got 
my thought through, did 1?” “Yes, you did.” 

‘And this bird?” “It’s very strong and swift of 
wing.” “Strong, for a bird?” ‘Well, that’s what 
they should be, those forerunners of Italian air- 
craft.’’ Vittorio was not a poet. He always sought 
reason, structure, and usefulness as far as possible 
—a reason compatible with art. A bird was a 
lovely thing, but lovelier when it was useful. To 
this patriot the value and charm of birds was there- 
fore much enhanced when considered as the ancestors 
of the glorious Italian monoplanes. 

“You see, | am really now supporting myself with 
my other work. I typewrite well, and then I am still 
keeping my place and paying my way and more, and 
I have my pension. Do you think that with time 
and study I could be a sculptor too? And then do 
you think I really could, could... ?” His soul 
was in that unfinished question. 

‘Dear friend,” I answered, “ ‘All things are pos- 
sible to. him that believeth.’ Listen if you don’t 
think that all things are possible; I want to tell you. 
a story which proves that they are. 

“There was a little Italian child named Vittoria 
in the slums of New York. She was blind, without 
parents, without friends, without money. But into 
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her lonely heart stole a great love—the love of Him 
who said, ‘All things are possible.’ That woman 
today is doing one of the most beautiful services in 
the world. She is helping the blind to see. After 
she had worked and supported herself as an inde- 
pendent woman for some time, a great miracle 
happened. She recovered her sight. 

“It is she who wished with all her heart that I 
should come here to her father’s country and be your 
friend and create a Lighthouse for Rome. It is this 
Italian woman who is doing the great work in the 
land which the Genoese captain discovered, and 
which he never would have discovered if he had not 
believed that all things are possible, and if a woman 
had not sold her jewels to give him the money to 
sail on his voyage.” 

‘Then, Guardiana, you think it is possible, and 
you think, you think, perhaps some day too . . . ?” 
His voice was very low and soft. “Yes, dear, if 
you really love her with all of you.” 

The blind boy took from the protection of his 
leather wallet a photograph of a lovely young girl. 
He had pricked Braille letters on the edge to tell 
him when the picture was rightly held. With his 
finger tips he assured himself now of this. Holding 
the likeness as if it were a holy treasure, he handed 
it to the Guardiana. ‘Taking it she gave him the 
Easter lily which she held. Vittorio clasped the 
slender candle-like stem and felt the smooth curling 
green leaves—the heralds of the perfect flower. 
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The bells of Rome rang out with gladness, as 
for a wedding. And the soldier, his soul now full 
of love, joy and peace, looked with inspiration and 
the blissful vision of the inner eye into the heart of 
the lily with its fragrant white chalice which opened 
to the Easter Light. 

Rome, 1921. 


XI 
ARISTOCRATS 


A Blind Carabiniere 


“Poor we were always, and hungry too; but that 
is not interesting.” 

The good-looking Italian man of about thirty- 
lfive who spoke looked straight through me with his 
large gray eyes which could not see. Then he re- 
sumed: 

“We always Ware’ and never could make ends 
meet; but that is surely not a story for you, sig- 
norina,’ and the man laughed his unforgettable 
laughter. It began with an almost imperceptible 
sniff, hardly enough to have tossed a tiny feather 
into the air; then followed a soft little purr like 
velvet; an infinitesimal horizontal wrinkle appeared 
over the bridge of the nose, and then all the features 
of the blind man joined irresistibly in the mirth. 
He laughed gaily at hunger and poverty; heroic 
humor which accepted valiantly misery and loss of 
sight. ‘‘When I was called to the army,” he con- 
tinued in his low Italian voice, ‘‘I didn’t mind, I 
assure you! For three years I had enough to eat.” 
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The little sniff and purr announced the approach of 
another laugh at the recollection of the first continu- 
ous supply of food. “I never had any complaint 
against the military service,’ he went on, “for when 
the bugle blew it meant enough to eat. ‘Then no 
one ever called for the rent.” The tall figure had 
straightened, the strong chin with its deep cleft 
seemed stronger, the fine head with its shock of black 
hair shading the ‘handsome clean-cut face showed 
patrician blood. I could imagine the gallant young 
carabiniere in his three-cornered hat with its gay red 
plume as he strolled, well-fed and glad, laughing 
and singing, through sunny Italy, leaving in his 
wake more than one contadina whose heart beat 
faster at the sight of the valiant soldier. 

“If you really want to hear I will tell you all I 
know of my history, if you can use it to serve the 
blind,” he said. ‘“‘My father built walls—as fine 
walls as remain in this country. If you talk to any- 
one in his province he will say ‘Never was there a 
finer man than Vittorio.’”’ I knew this was true 
as I looked at his son. 

“He couldn’t read nor write; none of us had any 
education to speak of. My dear mother—” the 
man breathed a great tenderness—"‘learned some- 
how and tried to teach my younger brother and me; 
but she had no time. My father had a stroke; we 
found him dead in the old well. Then she sewed 
all day and all night too, it seemed to me. I fell 
asleep lulled by the purr of her machine, and when 
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I awoke her tired feet were still pedaling, still sew- 
ing on endless garments. 

“Of course, we boys had lots of fun. We stole 
fruit, we chased rabbits; there was a mill-stream 
where we swam. There was a terrific current; we 
used to hang to a wall by our hands and let our legs 
be carried into the mill-race. One day a little chap 
lost his grip and was dragged by the swirl toward 
the great wheel of the mill. The water made a 
curve before rushing under the mill, and somehow 
we managed to wade through that black water, cut 
across the curve and catch the boy before he was 
drawn to his death.” 

‘When you say ‘we,’”’ I interrupted, “you mean 
you did it; that was brave!” “I said ‘we,’ signo- 
rina,’ corrected the blind man. ‘‘Yes,”’ I retaliated, 
“but you always say ‘we’ when speaking of some- 
thing fine!” Again that little purr, the horizontal 
wrinkle over the eyes, and the peal of laughter. 
But he would not admit his bravery. 

A small emerald glass of mint rested on the table 
of the hotel salon where we sat. ‘The blinds were 
closed against the terrific Italian heat. Little by 
little, as Vittorio sipped the cordial, I gathered his 
history. 

“Oh, I was glad when I could join the colors, 
and get. food for my mother!’’ he said. “For two 
years I sent her my pay, and worry stopped. Then 
blindness began. For one year after my sentence I 
kept my position as carabiniere, waiting for promo- 
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tion, but always knowing that at the end of the time 
the curtain would fall and cut off the light. ‘Then 
——it fell.”’ He was silent for a moment. 

“T never knew until after my mother had been 
buried,” ‘he said. ‘A friend—a neighbor who loved 
my mother well—told me then.” “Tell me,” I 
urged gently. He hesitated, balancing pride and 
reticence against his friendship and his promise to 
relate everything. At last he continued. 

‘“T was blind at twenty-six. Money was harder 
to get even than it is now after the war. My mother 
could not support her two sons; my brother was 
weak and could not work. We would sit in our 
room, hunger gnawing at our insides, and mother 
would gently leave us and be gone for a few hours; 
when she returned she would say ‘See, I have 
brought you bread. I met some friends and they 
gave me this.’ Then we ate, and the pain stopped. 
Never did my mother let us know that to get food 
for us she had stood begging at the church-door. 
Her ‘friends’ were those who had compassion on 
the beggar. It would have been so simple to sug- 
gest to me that I should get those pennies, because 
I was blind!” 

I realized how easily the good-looking blind youth 
could have made a small fortune begging, which is 
still too often the best profession for the blind; and 
again I marvelled at the great nobility of the mother 
and her son. 

‘Tell me, Vittorio: no woman could have been 
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so brave who was not really of noble origin; it must 
have been in the blood. Perhaps, away back in your 
tamily, somebody did something so great as to lift 
him above the herd and give him a title. Tell me, 
was your mother noble?” 

The blind man leaned a little nearer. ‘‘My father 
was a peasant; my mother’s family came from Spain 
at the time of the religious persecutions. Hers was 
one of the oldest names in the nobility of Spain. I 
know nothing more, but she was a noble woman!” 

Again he resumed his narrative. “With the 
hunger and the blindness it was some time before I 
found myself. Then I met a signora.” His face 
lit up. ‘She told me that the blind could bind books. 
I destroyed much paper, and I did many unskilful 
things, but I mastered that trade of bookbinding and 
I have supported myself ever since. I can never 
sufficiently thank that lady. Then came the work 
of teaching others who are blind to find as I had 
found the way of self-help. You know the rest,” 
he added. I do know the rest, and here it is: 

The frail brother of Vittorio married. His wife 
had all she could do to look after the growing 
family of four children which soon appeared. Her 
husband became a hopeless invalid; the blind book- 
binder then became the support of all. Shortly he 
found an old woman, feeble, blind and hungry. Her 
father, a professor of philosophy, was dead, and 
the aged orphan had no place to turn. Although 
the burden of Vittorio seemed already beyond his 
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strength ‘he gave her shelter and safety and food. 
The young struggling Lighthouse of Italy found 
him, and employed him, and he managed to support 
himself and his charges. One day he met a blind 
youth who had escaped from an insane asylum where 
he had lived in despair, surrounded by idiots and 
haunted by the fear of ‘himself going mad. Re- 
proached by his own family for leaving the safe 
harbor among the insane, he had fled them; aban- 
doned, hungry, hopeless,, Vittorio saved him. He 
took his new pupil and taught him how to make 
brooms and earn money. Then came the financial 
crash; no one wanted books or brooms, and again 
. the blind man faced want for his adopted family. 
Once more the lamp of the Italian Lighthouse shed 
its ray of hope, and the good secretary saved 
Vittorio and his eight dependants from shipwreck. 
He became Director of the Industrial Department 
of the Lighthouse, where he shortly proved himself 
invaluable, as he could do carpentry, electric wiring, 
and all sorts of odd jobs; on the occasion of the 
visit of Queen Elena, when workmen were impos- 
sible to find and the special lights and power had 
to be installed immediately, it was Vittorio, aided 
by his mosquito-like nephew (the zanzarrino rosso, 
with his red sweater and his impertinent ‘hovering | 
here, there and everywhere), who saved the day. 
He adjusted the lights, wired the Braille plate-mak- 
ing machine, and mounted on his high stepladder, 
nailed up the shelves for the exhibits of the work 
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of the blind. And it was Vittorio who wrote on 
his typewriter the letter to the National Society 
against Accident which secured to our blind work- 
men the privilege of insurance against injury at a 
low rate. “That is a splendid thing for us,” said 
Vittorio. “It makes our fight more even. The 
blind man can now be accepted as a workman; his 
employer need have no fear of having to support 
a blind maimed man injured in ‘his employ.”’ When 
the seeing employer can understand the blind man’s 
point of view and give him a fair chance, then in- 
deed will come the resurrection of the blind. 


Vittorio’s Farm | 


One Sunday afternoon we found Vittorio at his 
chicken-farm outside of Rome, where he passes his 
holidays and any other time he can spare from his 
work. The blind man came toward us down the 
narrow path by the little hedge of roses, his face 
radiant with welcome and his seeing hands extended 
toward his guests. He took us to his tiny house and 
presented us to the old couple, his partners in the 
business of poultry- and pigeon-raising in which the 
Secretary of the Faro had started him. ‘The wife, 
arrayed in carefully-mended clothes, had a face that 
glowed with joy beneath her gray hair. Around 
her neck was a thick gold chain. The husband was 
a wit; he said, ‘‘When I asked my wife to share 
my lot I was a poor young workman, not knowing 
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what to count on for a livelihood. I said to her, 
‘My dear, when I earn we will eat; and when there 
is nothing to eat we will look into each other’s 
eyes.’’’ The radiant dame pressed her hands to- 
gether and rejoined, “Ah, but how often we looked 
into each other’s eyes!” They laughed at the recol- 
lection of hunger and want made endurable by love. 

Bruno, the small nephew of Vittorio, quick as 
an arrow to find his way through any predicament 
that might threaten the uncle he worships, darted 
ahead of us and caught a miserable small black 
chicken. “Is that the pensionnaire?” asked Vit- 
torio. ‘Ah, yes—this was a stray chick, so we took 
itin. It had no family.” 

‘‘And here are the doves,” the blind man moved 
to the right and stroked the head of a gray pigeon 
withdrawn into its cot. “One of these is ill—we 
must kill it, uncle,’’ said Bruno, with the frenzy of 
assassination in his eye. Vittorio left the doves. 
**These are fine chickens—here is one of our brood.” 
He took a black fowl that Bruno handed him and 
looked at it like a connoisseur. ‘‘See how much it 
has eaten,” he said, running his hand over its full 
crop. “Here we can have one hundred and fifty 
chickens,” he went on with a wave of his hand over 
the grounds. ‘‘And the dove-cot can be enclosed; 
so that we will really have a paying business.” 

The partner with the gold chain had disappeared. 
“What a beautiful chain your hostess has!” I ex- 
claimed. 
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‘‘Ah,” ‘he replied, ‘“‘that they have kept through 
all their struggles. It belonged to their only 
daughter who died; they could not sell it.” 

The good dame reappeared, having robbed the 
estate of many roses, which she pressed on her 
guests. 

When we left, Vittorio accompanied us to the 
boundaries of his property. We stood on the high- 
road, and looked over the hills behind which the 
sun, which our host could not see, was setting. We 
complimented him on his estate. He drew a long 
sigh as he stood with his heroic head silhouetted 
against the torrid sky. Then his brave face lit up 
with a divine glow of triumph as he said, “Yes, 
it is lovely here. The road to my work is always 
light, because it leads to the home of the King.” * 


* Vittorio’s farm is actually on the highroad to the villa of King 
Victor Emanuele. 


XII 
A BLIND GARDENER 


A Teacher 


The wonder of the garden intoxicated every 
sense. Glad life burst forth in countless colored 
shapes of loveliness. It dotted the green with tiny 
stars which hung before a curtain of red roses. The 
setting sun shot through their dark petals and trans- 
figured the glowing crimson to fairy rose-windows. 

Here, overlooking the City of Flowers, with its 
white cathedral and the lily tower of Giotto, oft 
had strolled at sunset the superb Medici and their 
court. Now a blind contadino stooped low and 
carefully picked each faded leaf from the warm 
flowers who gratefully lifted their tired heads to 
greet the evening cool. 

The blind man turned as he heard our almost 
soundless footsteps on the soft turf. Then with 
the ineffable courtesy and dignity of the ‘Tuscan 
peasant he rose and greeted us. | 

He was tall and large; about forty-five, and very 
dark, with a face full of thought and the muscles 
and sinews of a racer. He had been blind for fif- 
teen years. Our souls met at once in our common 
love for his wards, and soon he was talking of his 
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blindness; but he quickly turned the subject from 
himself, saying, “‘I tried my best to lead the soldiers 
to see their loss of sight as I see mine. They sent 
me to teach them how to look after our vineyards. 
They all learned to trim the vines and to care for 
the grapes, and then, of course, they ‘had the con- 
solation of knowing that they had given their sight 
for their country.” I wondered if I heard an al- 
most inaudible sigh because the gardener, who had 
lost his sight by accident, had been denied the priv- 
ilege of sacrificing it on the altar of patriotism. 

He resumed: “You see, I really feel that I un- 
derstand our vines and their needs and can care for 
the plants and flowers. At least, I am sure that 
they do not suffer because of my blindness, and that 
is a great consolation.” 

He stooped and picked up a large watering-pot 
with which to fetch water to finish his day’s task. 
As, holding his rugged head high, with his shoulders 
well back, he passed before the radiant beauty of 
his flowers whom he could not see, they wafted 
their exquisite perfume like incense before their 
blind friend. 

God first planted a garden; and as the young 
moon, divine symbol of the Gardener’s golden sickle, 
was hung from heaven above the dark cypresses be- 
hind which the blind man disappeared, I knew that he 
was one of God’s gardeners, who had seen the Light 
which cannot fail. 


XITI 
AT GENERAL HEAD-QUARTERS 


The motor swung into the yard of the great bar- 
racks of General Head-Quarters of the American 
Expeditionary Force at Chaumont. The Gardienne 
with her Aide, a French nurse of the Croix Rouge, 
waited before the door of the barracks. “I'll 
just ask, he may be here’’—said the Chauffeur in 
khaki, as he sprang out disappearing into the 
building. 

In the courtyard young American soldiers drilled. 
Their blood from the veins of various nations 
was clearly traceable in the faces of many, but 
a family likeness dominated, their bony struc- 
tures, the intelligence of their alert eyes and mobile 
mouths, so well policed by their strong chins, giving 
a sameness to these lanky boys from overseas. 
Smart Orderlies walked briskly to and from the 
buildings, but the Head-Quarters held its secret— 
the whereabouts of the first General to lead Ameri- 
can troops overseas. The will of the American 
people was consolidated by the statecraft and 
idealism of their President, who bade his General 
carry the Stars and Stripes to England. ‘There, for 
the first time the British, in delirious enthusiasm 
at the coming of their brothers in their hour of need, 
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forgot their rebellious offspring, and saluted the flag 
of their erst-while revolted Colonials. 

At Chaumont, of course, no one knew officially 
where General Pershing was—“He must be here!” 
said the returning Chauffeur in tones of triumph and 
awe. Then pointing to the flight back of the open 
door he added: “His Aide-de-Camp is up those 
stairs.” 

Soon they stood before Colonel Boyd, suave, 
humorous, kind, enigmatical; a Sphinx arrayed as a 
Colonel could not have kept a more baffling secrecy. 
The women stated their mission and wish to see his 
Chief, but all was vain. Finally with great earnest- 
ness the Gardienne said: “Here is our permit from 
the Sanitary Department of the A. E. F. and we are 
going to hunt through the war zone for our Blind 
Americans. I found one of them at a French hos- 
pital under bombardment near Soissons. He had 
lost his eyes and an arm. He lies helpless among 
strangers who can’t understand him or speak to him 
in his language. The nurse asked me to go to him 
and speak in his own tongue. I did, taking him 
such comfort as I could. If we find another blind 
American Soldier, I want to tell him that General 
Pershing, his Commander, appreciates his great 
sacrifice and sends him his personal thanks and good 
wishes.’ As the woman spoke, the Sphinx faded 
away; the military enigma was replaced by the 
man of heart, and the Colonel left. Returning in a 
minute he said, ‘The General got back from the 
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Front after midnight. He has been working hard 
all the morning; many wait to see him and he is 
going away to-day. Will you promise to be brief?” 
*“T promise,’ said the Gardienne, “give me five 
minutes and I will give him back three.” “All 
right, two minutes unless the General changes 
orders,’ and the Colonel with a smile ushered the 
women into the Presence—the Chief of the American 
Army. With charming courtesy General Pershing 
came forward to greet them. He spoke with under- 
standing and interest of the work which had been 
done by the Lighthouses in France to help the 
men blinded in battle.* Offering chairs to his 
guests he withdrew behind his large table, sitting 
down with a quiet camaraderie as if there were 
nothing for this great weary hero to do in a war- 
torn world, which it was his task to help to make 
sane again, but to talk to the dusty travellers before 
him. 

They were a strange company in that quiet room 
in the war zone. The Gardienne, tall, erect, full of 
purpose and energy. Her little Aide dressed in the 
uniform of a French nurse wearing the blue veil, the 
little red cross on the white band over her brow and 
the long cape, all of which well became her appealing 
comeliness. This intense little lady worshipped the 
ideals of America. ‘Those ideals had brought troops 

* During the War there were 5 Lighthouses for the Blind in 
France, at Paris, Bordeaux, Vichy, Neuilly-Plaisance and Sévres. 


Three are functioning at the time of this writing, though the Phare 
de France is now unique in its work and direction, 
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overseas to fight without reward to save France. 
To her Pershing was the embodiment of all that 
heroism and unselfishness for which America stood. 
He was the Savior of France and the Allies. She 
has said to the Gardienne: ‘‘If I ever see General 
Pershing, I shall kiss his nand; I shall kiss it in the 
name of the nurses of France.” In mute admira- — 
tion she now worshipped before the incarnation of 
her ideal. | 

General Pershing has been too often painted by a 
grateful world to need description. His character- 
istics which arrested the Gardienne were the great 
weariness of his keen eyes, contradicted by his alert 
tall physique, the kindness and sensitiveness of his 
fine face, despite the traces of great fatigue and 
nearly unbearable responsibility. One felt how 
much it tore at his very heart to order his boys 
to their death, but that his ear ever heard and 
swiftly obeyed the voice of duty which made him 
act unflinchingly, even when action meant for him 
greater suffering than death. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked his visitors. 
Briefly, the Gardienne related the finding of the 
first blind man of the General’s forces, the fact that 
neither the French Red Cross nor the American Red 
Cross knew where these afflicted men were, their 
mission was to find them and that, when they did, 
they wanted to take them a message from their 
Commander. ‘All I want, General,” she said, “‘is 
to tell the next blind man we find that we bring him 
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your love and thanks, and that you are a member of 
the Committee which we represent.’’ Immediately 
the General gave his consent to all of these things. 
Then, rising, the Gardienne said: ‘General, I 
promised Colonel Boyd that if he gave me five 
minutes with you, I would only take two and return 
the other three to you. I am aman of my word, so 
I give you back the remaining three!”” The face of 
the fighter, all concern and sympathy for his 
afflicted soldiers, smiled, removing age and war from 
his debonair countenance. 

“Sit down,” he genially said; “‘tell me what else 
I can do for you.” The Gardienne replied: “‘Gen- 
eral, my Aide threatened if she ever saw you that 
she would kiss your hand.”’ In a flash the electric 
little Frenchwoman rose and flew like an arrow 
towards the General. ‘Tears brimmed her big eyes. 
“Yes,” she said, blushing like a rose in June, “I wish 
to thank you, General, to thank you for what you 
mean to every one of us. In Paris at the Cinema we 
all applaud when Joffre is presented on the screen, but 
when your portrait appears we all rise to our feet and . 
cheer! General, you are America, you are the Savior 
of France, of my people and their land. Inthe name 
of the nurses of France, I kiss your hand.” ‘The 
General had risen as the small blue vision of patriot- 
ism shot towards him. Seizing the warrior’s hand 
she bent over it moistening it with her tears, and 
kissed it. So might she have kissed the sacred 
chalice. There was a little pause in which the holy 
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things and the great things of life were mixed with 
the fragrant and delightful things, and made it very 
well worth living. Above his little worshipper the 
General towered high, his khaki figure every inch the 
American soldier. His face, intensely virile and 
suffused by a humorous benevolence, was good to 
watch. With a gay twinkle in his now merry eye, 
he said: “‘Ah, I can do far better than that, my 
dear,” and smiling at the flushed uplifted face, with 
the cross on its forehead, he valiantly kissed the 
blushing girl on both cheeks. There was another 
pause in which electric forces played their part, 
illuminating the pretty picture of the benign leader 
of the American forces and the palpitating, veiled 
nurse transported by the salute of her hero, “sans 
peur et sans reproche.” Then, holding herself erect 
and proud, as valiant a little soldier as any of the 
General’s men, she said in her vibrant French voice: 
*“General, I shall cherish that. In the name of all 
the little nurses of France I thank you for and I ac- 
cept your accolade! I shall be proud of it all the rest 
of my life.” The witness felt the psychological 
moment at hand—no anti-climax should be _ per- 
mitted. She thanked the General for his kindness, 
as he accompanied them to the door, saying: “But 
is there not anything else I can do to help you?” 
**You are very kind, General,’ said the Gardienne. 
“We came from Paris in a darkened ‘cattle-car.’ 
We landed on foot in the mud by the station where 
the Military Police seeing our permit and having 
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compassion on us offered an ambulance which had 
just released gassed patients. It took us to the — 
Roosevelt Hospital, where we lost it. The Doctor 
in charge there gave us a Panhard which bore us 
here. We must now repeat the order of our coming. 
We do not mind it, but it uses up our working force. 
If we had a motor to take us through the war zone 
we could be of more service to your men.” The 
General addressed Colonel Boyd, who stood at the 
entrance tothe room. “Boyd, see that these ladies 
have a staff car.’’ And so the great man sped the 
weary women on their way. 

Later, General Pershing caused a cable to be sent 
asking for funds to assist the work, and subsequently 
wrote helpful letters to the Gardienne, one of which 
is published in the author’s “Handbook for the 
Blind and Their Friends.” 


* * * * * 


Le Phare de France, Paris, 
September 4th, 1925. 


This story was written in the heat of war time 
but it was not included in the first edition of this 
book. It now appears with the permission of 
General Pershing, given personally to the Author. 
With Marshal Foch, General Pershing i is Honorary 
President of the French Lighthouse in France. 

Since the events recorded, the American flag 
which the English people first saluted has been hung 
in the Crypt of the Cathedral in Washington, over 
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the tomb of President Wilson, the Chief of the 
American Forces. 

The Gardienne recently returned from the Ameri- 
can Military Cemetery at Suresnes. She went 
there with her Husband to lay flowers on the graves 
of two Philadelphia boys, Cousins, who gave their 
all to save civilization. Their names will be lov- 
ingly enshrined forever, in a Memorial at the French 
Lighthouse. The Cemetery 1s approached through 
the Street of Washington and the Avenue of Calvary. 
There the highest honor which this earth can be- 
‘stow, the wooden cross, rests above the grave of 
Colonel Boyd, whose kind and patriotic spirit helped 
to win the war and to make the world better. 


XIV 
THE TORCH OF MEMORY 


Between the two doors to the Phare de France 
hung a white cloth. On the steps leading to the 
Phare crowded an expectant throng of men, women 
and children. Eagerly they looked toward the great 
street portal which leads to the court-yard. To 
their left, in full war kit wearing their helmets, stood 
a brave band of veterans. Facing the crowd, above 
a quiet fountain against the wall which screened 
them from the whirl of Paris, sat a bronze Cupid, 
fat, dimpled, indifferent to his mutilations, perhaps | 
from shrapnel which had often fallen in the court and 
on the building of the Phare, when the defenceless 
blind soldiers, whose sole refuge it was, took cover 
from air-raids and bombardments in the vast cellar 
of the old building. 

The steps held many men who had given their sight 
for the Right, the friends who had provided their 
Lighthouse, with those who had come to participate 
in an historic scene and representatives of the Press 
who flocked to record this history. 

‘‘Ah, la musique.” The speaker, a_ strong 
young man with many medals, had been eagerly 
looking with the others toward the gateway. But 
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the brown eyes of his tense face were sightless. 
Alert and keen he was still the true scout, the 
listener. Soon the war-tried musicians played the 
Marseillaise, throwing their whole soul into the great 
music—the refrain was taken up reverently by the 
bystanders. Then at last in the arch leading from 
Rue Daru stood a very tall officer in full French 
uniform gleaming with countless decorations, and 
by his side .a short man in a Derby hat and a grey 
coat devoid of decorations. They approached, 
mounting the steps, as the throng parted, and the 
Committee on Reception welcomed Marshal Foch. 
Marshal Foch, every way you look at him, is 
straight and fine of body, mind and spirit. These 
qualities add much loftiness to his fine carriage and 
presence so that, though he is not tall of stature, he 
stands by men physically far taller than himself 
above whom he seems to tower. He is spiritually so 
strong that his personality always dominates. His 
fineness shows in his small hands, his bony, well- 
shaped head with its close-fitting ears and the long, 
straight nose with well-modeled, sensitive nostrils. 
His moustache permits occasional glimpses of a 
mouth not small, and so firm above his indomitable 
chin, that his smile is as delightfully unexpected 
as it is transhguring. His very deep-set, keen eyes 
are sometimes veiled in far-off mysteries, from which 
the dreamer returns to earth to serve his country. 
His life’s motto might well be, The Impossible is 
the thing which has not yet been done. Do it! 
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And doing it Marshal Foch, the little giant, led the 
troops of the Allies to Victory! 

The Marshal spoke with deep feeling to Com- 
mandant Sallerin who stood beside him in touching 
contrast to his Chief. The young, blind veteran. in 
full, light blue uniform, glistened with his hard- 
earned honors. His shattered, long body, crowned 
by his beautiful martyred head, bent forward. He 
held his military cap in his hand. Despite being 
blinded in battle, this brave man had since become 
the Director of Studies at St. Cyr, and then its Pro- 
fessor of History. There, recently, on the Drill 
Ground of the Military College, his useless eyes 
bound, he had stood beneath the French flag, where 
he was decorated with the highest order of the 
Legion d’Honneur, and the young troops circled 
past, saluting their unseeing hero. 

After a happily turned speech by the Secretary 
of the Committee, the Marshal in words, so fine 
that it is a pity to quote them only in part, dedicated 
the Phare de France to the sacred memory of the 
men of the Allies who died under arms and to the 
service of the Blind, and removed the cloth from 
a commemorative tablet which bore the seal of 
Lighthouse No. 3 beneath crossed French and 
American flags. Then the great General uncovered 
a silver loving cup, and handing it to the blind 
Commandant, asked him to present it to the 
Gardienne as the Founder of Lighthouse No. 3. 

With feeling and eloquence rarely equalled, the 
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Commandant spoke in behalf of the Committee 
of the Phare and the blind Soldiers of many nations 
whom it had befriended, and gave the loving cup 
toher. She replied, saying that all had helped the 
service for the Blind, and that now it was the duty 
of every one to see that this Torch of Memory to 
the men of all nations, who had given their lives for 
the Light, burned brightly For Ever to illumine the 
path of the Blind, and as an emblem of gratitude 
to those who had given their all for the peace of the 
World. 

Marshal Foch congratulated the speaker warmly, 
saying earnestly: “‘Why are you Americans so 
wonderful, so different from all others? For ex- 
ample, you have done this!”’ Thereupon the Gardi- 
enne called to Members of the Lighthouse Com- 
mittees standing near and said: “Marshal, the 
Blind have done it, and our valiant Directress and 
the Committees have helped. And these two 
women, as well as others have made the work pos- 
sible.” The Marshal turned courtier, and said many 
graceful things, and that he would be happy to give 
his name as Honorary President of the Phare. 
Soon he sped away, leaving what he was and what he 
had said for ever engraved on the memory of the 

~ Guests, the Crew and the Passengers of Lighthouse 
No. 3. 

Then revel began in the Phare. It was decked 
gaily with flags and flowers and the fleshpots were 
alluring. Having congratulated everybody on the 
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success of the occasion the Gardienne returned to 
look at the tablet. There, she found a group of 
blind soldiers to whom her Husband was carefully 
translating the inscription which he had written for 
the tablet, the gift of the Secretary. It read: 


Le Phare de France, Light House No. 3, 
Founded in 1915 by the Committee for 
Men Blinded in Battle, New York, United 
State of America, dedicated October 27th, 
1924, by the General in Chief of the Allied 
Armies to the Sacred Memory of the Men 
of the Allies who died under Arms and to the 
Service of the Blind. 


One of the Blind men turned to the Gardienne; 
they walked apart to talk. He told her that the 
Lighthouse had saved him from ship-wreck and 
had given to him that Light Which Cannot Fail. 
“It is good,” he said, “‘that it is now to be also a 
lamp of gratitude and memory to those brave ones, 
even the least of them, who may have carried a 
blind man on a litter, from the heat of battle, and 
then died, still under arms, in some remote hospital!” 


ae * %* * * 


The moon rose full, shedding its light on the 
Pantheon, as with her Husband the Gardienne 
walked through the Latin Quarter. They paused 
in a quiet street in the shadow before a very old 
house. The light of the moon touched a balcony. 
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There stood outlined the slender figure of an aged 
woman, her head covered with a veil, her clear 
profile softened by the silver moon. In the room, 
back of her, stood a lamp. St. Genevieve still 
watches over the grey roofs of her beloved City of 
Paris. And the blind soldiers, resting in the Light- 
house of France, and the great Marshal, who loves 
them, have done her bidding, for all who do God’s 
will serve His Saints. 


Le Phare de France, Paris, 
October 28th, 1924. 


APPENDIX 


Miss Winifred Holt founded Lighthouse No. 1, 
The New York State Association. for the Blind, in 
New York. It was opened by ex-President Taft and 
visited by President Harding. Subsequently she 
started eight other Beacons for the Blind in various 
countries; those which continue since the cessation 
of the war are under the patronage of their re- 
spective Governments, controlled by a local execu- 
tive committee, and directed in Poland by Princess 
Sapieha, Honorary Secretary, in France by Mlle. 
de Villedon de Courcon, in Italy by the Marchesa 
Roera di Constanza, and in America by Miss Fiske 
Rogers. 

Miss Holt is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
and is one of the three women to whom the Golden 
Medal for National Sanitation has been given in 
Italy. She further has the Golden Medal for dis- 
tinguished service in France, the Golden Medal of 
the Institute of Social Sciences in America, a Belgian 
Medal for life-saving, and various other decora- 
tions. 

Miss Holt has been received in private audience 
on three occasions by the Queen of Italy, has had 
private audiences with the King of the Belgians and 
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has shown the President of the French Republic the 
work of the French Lighthouse, as well as being 
hostess on four occasions to Presidents of the United 
States. 

In addition to the Lighthouses actually founded 
by Miss Holt there are many other institutions which. 
owe their inception to her enthusiasm and example. 
She has represented the United States of America 
in England on two occasions of International Con- 
gresses. She formed a ticket bureau for the blind ir 
London, under Royal patronage, and was accredited 
to the government of that country by autographed 
letter by the President of the United States. 

She has written many articles, including special 
articles for the New York Times, and her first book, 
*‘A Beacon for the Blind,” was printed in England, 
with an introduction by the Right Honourable Vis- - 
count Bryce, and issued in French with an introduc- 
tion by the Marquis de Vogiié. ‘A story for chil- 
dren, written by her, was not only reproduced in 
various tactile systems for the blind, but was printed 
in Esperanto. 
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